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ORDER OF REFERENCE 


TRACT from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Tuesday, 
_ February 3, 1948. 


phat the Standing Committee on Immigration and Labour be authorized 
directed to examine into the Immigration Act (R.S.C. Chapter 93 and 
ndments) its operation and administration and the circumstances and con- 
ns relating thereto including:— 

‘ae = (a) the desirability of admitting immigrants to Canada. 

E — (b) the type of immigrant which should be preferred, including origin, 
es __ training and other characteristics. 
rs. (c) the availability of such immigrants for admission. 
yee (d) the facilities, resources and capacity of Canada to absorb, employ and 
eo maintain such immigrants, and 

po) the appropriate terms and conditions of such admission; 


And that the said committee report its findings to this house; 


And ae the said committee have power to send for persons, papers and 


L. C. MOYER, 
Clerk of the Senate. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
; THurspay, 29th January, 1948, 
, Pursuant to adjournment and notice the Standing Committee on Immigra- 


tion and Labour met this day at 10.30 a.m. 


: Present: The Honourable Senators Wilson, Chairman; Asseltine, Campbell, 
_ Euler, Haig, Hardy, Horner, Hushion, Macdonald (Cardigan), MeDonald 
(Shediac), Murdock, Pirie, Robertson, Robinson—14. 
_ The Committee held a preliminary discussion with respect to future meet- 
ings of the Committee. 
i The question of a larger flow of suitable immigrants to Canada was 
considered ‘and it was agreed that the Committee again inquire into the matter 
. of immigration to Canada. 
e On motion of the Honourable Senator Murdock, it was— 


Resolved that the Minister of Labour and Deputy Minister of Labour be 
invited to appear before the Committee on Wednesday next, 4th February, 1948, 


at 10.30 a.m. 
a At 11 o’clock, ‘a.m., the official reporters of the Senate attended. 
pts. 
2 Dr. H. L. Keenleyside, Deputy Minister of Mines and Resources, was heard 


a with respect to immigration to Canada and the arrangements made for bringing 
immigrants to Canada, and was questioned. 

Bi Dr. Keenleyside distributed to the Committee a chart showing immigration 
to Canada ‘by racial origin 1934-35 to 1946-47. 

ee At 12.10 o’clock, p.m., the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chairman. 
BS Attest. 

H. ARMSTRONG 


ES Clerk of the Committee. 

P 

FE MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 

: Wepnespay, 4th February, 1948. 
f Pursuant to adjournment and notice the Standing Committee on Immigra- 
; tion and Labour met this day at 10.30 a.m. 

; Present: The Honourable Senators Wilson, Chairman; Asseltine, Campbell, 


Euler, Haig, Horner, Hushion, MacDonald (Cardigan), McDonald (Shediac), 
_ Pirie, Robinson, Roebuck—12. 

The Committee proceeded to the consideration of the Order of Reference 
of 8rd February, 1948, directing the Committee to examine into the operation 


and administration of the Immigration Act, ete. 
oS 


_ The official reporters of the Senate were in attendance. 
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Mr. James Colley, Ottawa, Ontario, representing Preparatory Committee 


of International Refugee Organization, was heard with respect to the refugee ¥ 


camps in Europe and the work of International Refugee Organization to resettle 
refugee peoples of Europe, and was questioned. 


At the request of the Honourable Senator McGuire Mr. Colley undertook to 
furnish a list of the members of the International Refugee Organization for the. 
record. (See Appendix “A”). 


Mrs. Jean Henshaw, former Director and Supervisor of displaced persons 
camps in Germany, was heard with respect to the type of people available in 
the refugee camps in Europe for immigration to Canada, and was questioned. 


It was RESOLVED to report recommending as follows: 

In connection with the order of reference of the 38rd February, 1948, directing 
the Committee to examine into the operation and administration of the Immi- 
gration Act, etc., the Committee recommend that it be authorized to print 1,000 
copies in English and 200 copies in French of its day to day proceedings, and 
that Rule 100 be suspended in relation to the said printing. 


At 12.10 P.M. the Committee adjourned until Wednesday next, 11th 
February, 1948, at 10.30 A.M. 


Attest. 
H. ARMSTRONG, 
Clerk of the Committee. . 


‘MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


Ar; ; THE SENATE 


Sf Tuurspay, January 29, 1948. 


i. The Standing Committee on Immigration and Labour met this day at 
0.30 a.m. 


Hon. Catrinr Wison in the Chair. 


__ The Cuairman: Honourable members, we have present this morning 
Dr. H. L. Keenleyside, Deputy Minister of the Department of Mines and 
Resources. Dr. Keenleyside appeared before our committee last year, and 
he is now prepared to report on quite a serious accomplishment during the past 
twelve months. 


a Dr. H. L. Keentnysipn, Deputy Minister, Department of Mines and 
_ Resources: Madam Chairman and honourable gentlemen, when I had the privi- 
e _ lege of attending the meeting of this committee in the spring of 1947 we were 
not feeling too happy about the prospects of immigration during that calendar 
_ year. Perhaps it might be of interest to members of the committee if I were 
to tell them now something of the results that were in fact obtained since 
that time. / 

* First of all, I think it might be said that our difficulties with transportation, 
E | while bad, were not as great as we had anticipated. In other words, there was 
a little improvement towards the end of the year, which reflected itself immedi- 
_ ately in the immigration figures during the latter months of that period. The 
___ total number of immigrants into Canada during the calendar year 1947 was 
64,127. That total is exclusive of the 8,970 Canadians who returned from the 
United States to this country for permanent residence, so that the total number 
of persons coming into Canada during the calendar year for permanent residence 
in this country was in excess of 73,000. That compares with a total immigra- 
__ tion during the previous year of 66,990 as you will see from the chart that has 
been distributed; and the number of Canadians who moved back from the 
United States during the previous year was something more than 5,000. In 
- other words, if you add the figures for immigrants and returning Canadians 
_ for the fiscal year 1946-47 you get a total of something over 72,000; and if you 
add the same figures for the calendar year 1947, the total comes to something 
over 73,000. We hope that by the end of the fiscal year 1947-48 the figure for 
__ the previous fiscal year will be considerably exceeded. 

-- ‘Tn view of the difficulties of transportation, it seems to me that that is not 
an altogether unsatisfactory result. That does not mean, of course, that the 
officers of the Immigration Branch are satisfied with it, or that they have any 
intention of letting nature takes its course and doing nothing to crease the 
figure. Everything possible is being done to obtain additional transportation. 
«Hon. Mr. Evuuzr: I imagine that the figure for the year 1946-47 would 
include a large number of soldiers’ wives, who had been married overseas, and 
that there would not be nearly as many of these in the following year. 


ere Dr. Krenieysipr: That is correct. 
Hon. Mr. Evtrr: That is, there would be more people from other lands 


mein the following year? 
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Dr. Kreenueysipe: Yes. Out of that total of 66,990, about 45,000—I am 


not certain of that figure—were soldiers’ dependents, so that the actual number — 
of straight immigrants that year was only in the neighbourhood of 22,000; - 
and there has been an increase in straight immigration from 22,000 to 64,000. 


Hon. Mr. Hare: I suppose that in your department you have no record of 
the number of Canadians leaving for the United States in the same period? 

Dr, Krenueysipe: No, senator, I am sorry we have not got that record. 
In some years it used to be obtainable from United States sources, either in 
Canada or Washington, but in the last two,or three years that has not been so, 
and we have not got the figure, either officially or unofficially. A good many 
estimates of the number have been made. I think the Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce estimated that for the year 1946-47 the movement was somewhere in 
the neighbourhood of 20,000 or 22,000, but just how sound its sources of 
information were, I do not know. 

Hon. Mr. Haic: Is there any possibility of our getting figures on that? 

Dr. Krenuteysipe: I do not know of any way of getting the information 
unless United States authorities are prepared to give it out. 

Hon. Mr. Harc: I am doubtful of those figures, because of my experience 
in Winnipeg. The difficulties of getting over to the United States are very great. 


Dr. KrEnLrysibE: One interesting fact is that the number of Canadians 
who returned from the United States last year was almost twice as high as it 
was during the previous year. From our point of view, that is very satisfactory. 

Hon. Mr. Eutrr: What is the reason for that? 


Dr. Kreenieysipe: I am only guessing at this, but I should think that it 
would perhaps be the relatively high employment in Canada at the present 
time, combined with what was for at least some time during the year the 
considerable differential in the cost of living on the two sides of the line. 

Hon. Mr. Ever: No effort is made to get Canadians back? 

Dr. Kreenteysipe: There is no organized effort, no publicity campaign or 
anything of that kind. On the other hand, every facility is given to any Cana- 
dian who wants to come back. 

Hon. Mr. Euter: Supposing a Canadian living in the United States was 
no longer physically fit, would he be allowed to come back here? 

Dr. Kerenteysinn: If he is still a Canadian, he is admissible and welcomed. 

Hon. Mr. Evier: But if he has become an American, he is in the same 
position as any other American in that respect? 

Dr. KEENLEYSIDE: Yes. 

T have distributed to members of the committee two charts, which I think 
may perhaps be of some little interest. One shows the whole history of immi- 
eration into Canada from the fiscal year 1920-21 down to the fiscal year 1946-47; 
and the second one deals with the last eight or ten years of that period and 
shows the great changes that have taken place. I should draw attention to the 
fact that the second of these charts does not have the legend that it should 
have. If you would be good enough to look at that chart you will see that the 
_ solid black line represents the total immigration during the year; the broken line 
that runs up parallel with. it is the British immigration during the year: the 
dotted line is the immigration from the United States, and the alternative dots 
and dashes represent the immigration from the European continent. I am 
sorry that a proper legend was not shown. : 

Hon. Mr. Camppexi: ‘That chart would include D.P.’s, I suppose? 


197 KEENLEYSIDE: Yes, it includes D.P.’s. With regard to the movement 
of D.P.’s, it is significant that there are three orders in council, dated June 6, 
July 18 and October 1, 1947, by which the government made provision for 
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admission to Canada a total of 20,000 persons from D.P. camps. That figure 


does not include the persons from D.P. camps who have close relatives in Can- 
ada and who are admissible to Canada because of that relationship. Therefore, 
the total number which may eventually be expected to*come from D.P. camps 


- will be considerably higher than 20,000. That figure represents the provision 


made for persons who would not otherwise be readily admissible to this country. 
The significant figure in regard to the movement of these people is that 
up to the end of the calendar year 7,345 D.P.’s had actually come into Canada. 
Since that time January has been a profitable month and the figure at the 
moment stands at over 9,000. We hope that certainly by the end of May the 
whole 20,000 will have arrived. 
In connection with that movement it is worth noting that the vessel that 


the Canadian Government received on reparations from Germany, and which 


has been sold by the Canadian Government to a private company, is to sail from 
Saint John on February 6, on its first trip overseas, and will then be put into the 
D.P. trade for the remainder of the year. That vessel will carry something in 
the neighbourhood of 800 or 850 D.P.’s per voyage. 

Hon. Mr. Eutmr: Dr, Keenleyside, do you say that provision has been made 
for 20,000 immigrants, exclusive of those who may have relatives in this country, 
who would perhaps assist them in establishing themselves? 

Dr. Krpniteysipe: Yes, sir. 

Hon. Mr. Eutmr: I would judge that the 20,000 which will come to Canada 
under that provision will be in destitute circumstances. Assuming that is so, are 
there any requirements or restrictions on the part of the department as to what 
these people are to do? You expect the whole 20,000 to come in, but is the 
Canadian Government to take care of them and place them? 

Dr. KeenLEysipE: What is being done, Senator, is this: All of those 20,000 
are coming in group labour movements. 

Hon. Mr. Ever: They know where they are going. 

Dr. Keenteysipe: They know where they are going before they are put on 


' the ship on the other side. The procedure is this: the manufacturer, industrialist 


or group of industrialists, in Canada who need labour, make a request to the 
Department of Labour, or to the Jmmigration Branch, for assistance from the 
D.P. camps, stating the number they want, the conditions under which they 
will be employed, and when they will be ready to take them. That request is 
then screened by the inter-departmental committee known as the Immigration- 
Labour Committee, on which the Department of External Affairs, and the 
Department of National Health and Welfare are also represented. If the screen- 
ing shows that the request is a sound one, looking at it from the standpoint of 
both employer and employees, the Immigration-Labour Committee recommends 
that it be accepted. Approval is sent overseas by the Immigration Branch to our 
officer in Germany, who is in charge of our selection teams. These selection teams 
consist of an immigration officer, a labour officer and a national health officer, 
and also a representative of the R.C.M.P. for screening on security grounds. 

The team, having received an application for the admission of say a 
thousand woods workers, go to the camp or camps, where they think the workers 


are most likely to. be available, announce that Canada is prepared to give 


employment to a thousand persons in that category and receive applications 


from the individuals who want to come to Canada on those terms. The screening 
is then proceeded with. As the thousand persons are obtained they are put on 
the first available ships and sent over here. The movement is carried out at 


_ the expense of the International Refugee Organization. 


When they reach Canada the terms of the offer from the employers provide 


that they will be given employment in accordance with the existing labour code 


of the region in which they are employed; they further provide that they will 
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be given accommodation on terms which were made known to the immigrants 
before they left the other side. This does not admit of any additional argument — 
upon their arrival here; they are obligated by the terms of entry to the country 
to take the jobs specified and to remain in them, usually for a period of one 


ear. 
‘ Hon. Mr. Evter: What happens if they do not stay with the jobs? 
Dr. KeenLeysivE: That is a question I would rather not try to answer. 
Hon. Mr. Euter: We had Mr. Jolliffe here before us last year, and he 
admitted that if a man left the job he came here to do, there was nothing much 
could be done about it. 


Dr. Keenueysive: If Mr. Jolliffe does not care to answer it, I am sure that I < 


could not. 

Hon. Mr. Horner: Are the medical examiners representatives of the Cana- 
dian Government? : 

Dr. KEENLEYSIDE: It is done in two ways. We have Canadian doctors who 


make the final examination, but most of the preliminary tests are done by | 


doctors who are employed by the I.R.O. in the camps; in other words, the 
initial screening is done there, but our medical people give a final examination 
before the immigrants are allowed to come in. 

Hon. Mr. Ever: Do you follow these immigrants after they go to their 
jobs? 

Dr. KEENLEYSIDE: Yes, sir. 


Hon. Mr. Evter: How has the scheme worked out? Has it been fairly — 


successful? 


Dr. Kreenteysipe: That is a question that representatives of the Labour | 


Department could answer better than I; however, I think it is perfectly safe to 
say that it is working very successfully. Almost without exception these chaps 
will stay in their employment for the period that they agree to remain. For the 
most part they are satisfied and happy in their employment in this country. 


Hon. Mr. Euter» How long has this scheme been working? 


Dr. KeenteysiveE: The first D.P.’s arrived, I think about the beginning of 
July, so that it actually has not been in operation a full year yet; however, as 
far as we are able to judge from the experience we have had, it is working out 
very well. There have been some cases in which it has become necessary to point 
out to the employer that conditions are not being lived up to, and there have 
also been cases in which the individual members of the D.P. group have not 
behaved very well, and they have to be warned, and in some cases transferred 
to other employment. 

Hon. Mr. Euuer: Generally speaking, what races are represented in these 
groups? | 

Dr. KeenueysibE: I have here a breakdown of the racial origins: the Polish 
element of D.P. movement is 28 per cent, the Lithuanian 17 per cent, the 


Ruthenian or Ukrainian, 27 per cent, the Jewish or Hebrew 8 per cent, Latvian - 


6 per cent, Dutch 6 per cent and others make up a total of 8 per cent. 
Hon. Mr. Euier: Are there any Germans among them? 


Dr. KrreNLeysipE: No, sir, Germans cannot be handled under this move- — 


ment; they are still enemy aliens and are not admissable to Canada. 


Hon. Mr. Euter: They will not be admissible until a peace treaty has been 
signed with Germany. 


Dr. Krentrysipe: That is true. As you will recall the government decided 
that for immigration purposes, nationals of countries with whom we had signed 


peace treaties, even though those peace treaties have not been ratified, are not 
to be considered as enemy aliens. 
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Perhaps the members of this group, Madam Chairman, might be interested 
also in a breakdown as to the occupations that are being followed by the dis- 

placed persons who have already entered Canada. Of these 9 per cent are 
- domestics; 49-9 per cent were woodworkers— 


Hon. Mr. Euter: What do you mean by that? Do they go in the woods; are 
they in furniture-making establishments, or things of that kind? 


Dr. Keenueysipe: I understand it includes both. They are in the lumber 
industry, chiefly. ; 


Hon. Mr. Euusr: I should think so. 
Dr. Krenteysive: That certainly embraces the larger part of them. 
Hon. Mr. Euter: You can hardly call those “woodworkers”. 


_ Dr. Kepnueysipe: No, perhaps it is a misuse of that term. Garment workers, 

14 per cent; miners 3 per cent; construction workers 4 per cent; Jewish orphans 

—this is a special movement which was provided for—8 per cent; and then, 

~ relatives of persons already in Canada, 30 per cent. If there is an interest in the 

breakdown as regards sex, Madam Chairman,—it is 70 per cent male, 21 per 
cent female, and 9 per cent children. 


Hon. Mr. Campsetit: How many families would be in that group? Have 
you the figures? 

Dr. Keen.Leysive: I am afraid I cannot give you the actual figure for that. 
The desire of the government, of course, is that people should be brought forward 
- in family groups as far as possible; but with regard to the movement of dis- 
placed persons it is not being found feasible to do that in any considerable num- 
ber of cases. What we hope will happen will be that the men will come forward, 
get themselves established here in a year or two years, then apply for their 
_ families and have them come forward at that time. There have been, however, 
a good many cases in which the wife, or wife and child or children, of the dis- 
placed person worker have been allowed to come forward; but at a guess I would 

. say that that is in the hundreds, and certainly not in the ‘thousands. 


The CHarrmMan: I suppose that, among the needle workers, both man and 
wife would often be employable. 

Dr. Kepnueysive: It often happens so. 

Hon. Mr. CAMPBELL: I suppose there are many more in these displaced per- 
sons camps desire to come to Canada than you can possibly accommodate in 
the 20,000 figure? 
Dr. Krenueysipe: I think that is a very safe assumption. 

Hon. Mr. CamppeLy: How are they selected? Just by advertising or dis- 
playing the requirements? 

Dr. Keenteysipe: Yes. A statement as to the number of persons wanted 
_ for a specific category of employment is made in a camp, and if a thousand 
come forward, and only a hundred are wanted, the first hundred who meet all 
- the tests are ‘taken, and the rest are told that they will have to wait until 
another time. 


: Hon. Mr. Horner: How long are we going to remain in a state of war 
with Germany? 


| _ Dr. Kepnunysipn: I am afraid that is a matter of government policy. 
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Hon. Mr. Haic: Not of government policy. Ask Mr. Stalin. He is the 
only man who can answer that question. 


Hon. Mr. ‘Campsetu: How long does it take from the time the industry 
“makes application for permission to Loe in a group to the time it is examined, 
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Dr. Keenzeysipe: I don’t know that it would be possible to answer that 
very specifically, because the time from the making of the application until the 
first group are cleared and ready to come forward may be only six weeks or 
two months, something like that, but before our teams have cleared the whole 
of the group that has been applied for, it may be six months. 

Hon. Mr. Campsetu: That is dealt with very expeditiously in the 
department? 

Dr. Kren.eysipE: As far as the department is concerned it is dealt with 
expeditiously. I think I can say without any hesitation that the department 
handles these things very rapidly indeed. Our difficulty has been with the I.R.O. 

Hon. ‘Mr. Hare: What is the I1.R.0.? 

Dr. KernurysipE: It is the International Refugee Organization. The I.R.O. 
has to find the people or the kind of people that are required, and tell our teams 
where they can go, and it often takes quite a time to do that. That of course 
is particularly true in connection with the movement of relatives, because there 
you have to get not only a type of person but a specific individual, and if 
Mr. Blank, in Manitoba, believes that his unmarried niece, Miss Doe, is some 
place in Germany, we have to make sure that the application is a sound one 
from the standpoint of reception conditions here; then we have to send it to 
the I.R.O. and say, “Can you find this woman for us?” and it may take them 
a week or more likely take them a month, and in some cases they will take 
six months to find her. 

Hon. Mr. Evutmr: Are these camps in Germany? 

Dr. Krentnysipe: Almost all are in Germany, or Austria. 

Hon. Mr. Evter: How many camps are there? 

Dr. KreENLEYsIpDE: I am afraid I cannot answer that, but there are a great 
many. It would be in the hundreds. 

Hon. Mr. Evter: It would have an effect, as far as finding these people 
that are scattered over a great number of camps. 

Dr. Krenteysipe: There is the additional complication that they are not 
all in camps. They may have been sent to a camp and registered in a camp 
and then allowed to go out and work for somebody in Germany. 

Hon. Mr. Horner: There are also camps in the part of Germany held by 
Russia? 

Dr. Kreenteysipe: Yes. We cannot do anything with them. 

Hon. Mr. Horner: I have been told by some Ukrainians that the boys are 
writing to friends in Canada who hope to get them out some time, and then 
they disappear from the camp, they are not to be seen any more, and their 
friends out here think that they have been shot. 

Dr. Kren.rystpe: It is unfortunate that that is not one of the things that 
we can deal with. 

Hon. Mr. Horner: We are letting Russia beat us in the “cold war”. If 
we are going to hold up the peace treaty with Germany and prevent this country 
securing any young Germans for this country, Russia is still winning the “cold 
war” against Canada. I do not think we can get any finer type of immigrant 
into this country, as they are “displaced persons” in the very true sense of the 
word. Their country has been given away. The experience we have had with 
people who employed the German prisoners is that they were a very, very 
superior type of workman. 

Dr. Krentrystpe: We would be faced there, of course, with the difficulty 
that we are faced with in handling Italian movements, that is that when you 
are screening them for security you have to look at their Nazi or Fascist ante- 


cedents and find out whether they were members of the SS. or some similar 
organization. 
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Hon. Mr. McGuire: Are you bringing out Italians who were in the Italian 
army, or do you turn them down? 
Dr. Krenteysipe: No. The situation there is that it is realized that all 


“Italians of the proper age were conscripted, and that that of itself would not 


be sufficient to mean that they should be turned down. 


Hon. Mr. McGuire: I would think the people you would look for there, 
to refuse, would be the Communists. 


Hon. Mr. Hatc: They try to do that. 


Hon. Mr. Harpy: Are you bringing out any farm workers, Dr. Keenleyside, 
or have any particular efforts been made to bring out farm workers? 


_ Dr. Keenueysine: The chief movement toward the farms in Canada has 
been that of the Dutch, of whom 3,000 came out in the last year. 


Hon. Mr. Harpy: Are there many displaced people? 


Dr. Kerenurysipe: No, there has been only a small movement. there. 
There has been some movement of D.P.’s to the sugar-beet area of Canada, but 
it is, I think, still very small. 


Hon. Mr. Campseiu: I would like to refer back for a moment to the prob- 
lem in connection with relatives. That is all handled through the I.R.O., is 
it not? 

In other words, if a resident of Canada has a sister, we will say, in a 
displaced persons camp and he knows the address of the person and is in con- 
stant communication with her, is there no way of expediting that directly 
through the Canadian officials in such a camp? 


Dr. KEmninysipe: You can in practice, though theoretically it is all being 
done by the I.R.O. In practice we have to. work with those officials but if we 
know a person is specifically in such and such a place we can from our head- 
quarters, which is now established in Heidelberg, have our team which is 
operating in that area make a point of getting hold of her. However, the 
difficulty in doing that is that you might be taking a team off a big job in order 
to find one person, and that task might take as much time as a week. 

Hon. Mr. CAMpsBe.u: One hears about so many of these cases where people 
communicate with the department, make the necessary application and then 
receive a very nice letter saying that the matter will be investigated and ‘followed 


_ up as’ quickly as possible. It seems to me from the information that you have 
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given us this morning that those cases could be more expeditiously handled in 


_ these camps by Canadians. There have been a great many applications from 


people in Canada who are in communication with their relatives on the other 
side, and I agree that if you have to go through the I.R.O. it becomes an imper- 


sonal matter as far as they are concerned and that Canada cannot expect any 


better treatment than other nations in this connection. However, if there is a 
sufficient number of these requests, would it not be possible to handle the matter 


- more directly? 


Dr. Krenteysinn: It is just that there is the complication of taking men 
off the handling of a big movement of a large number of people and sending 
them off to find one individual. In those cases where we know that there are 


a people in a certain camp for whom requests have been made, we make an effort 


to inform them that our team will be in their camp at such and such a time 
and advise them to present themselves to the team and to take the initiative in 


this matter themselves. That has worked to a degree, but it is a rather difficult 
decision to make as to how far we would be justified in taking our teams off a 


big job and put them in pursuit of a single person. 
Hon. Mr. Camppeii: May I follow that up? 
Dr. Krepnieysipe: Of course. 
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Hon. Mr. Campsetu: It is easy to make suggestions from an armchair 
when you do not know how the thing is working, but it seems to me that there 
could be a central bureau to which the individuals in these camps could apply. 
For example, if persons in England desire to come to Canada they could go to 
Canada House or Ontario House and someone there would give them the 
desired information and answer their enquiries. I feel that it might speed the 
movement up a great deal if relatives in Canada could communicate with their 
relatives abroad and suggest that they make arrangements to contact a certain 
office there. 

Dr. Krenueysipe: We have thought of that and to a meagre extent it is 
being done now that we have established our headquarters in Heidelberg. We 
are now in a position to handle at Heidelberg anybody who on his or her own 
initiative can get there, but the trouble is that the displaced persons are not 
allowed to travel. They are placed in their own area and have to stay there. 
It is an extremely difficult proposition for anybody to travel around in Germany. 

Hon. Mr. Evurr: There were literally millions of Germans moved from the 
area that was formerly the east part of Germany and which is now part of 
Poland, and many of them are now in the British and American zones. Are 
they regarded as displaced persons? Though they are technically still enemy 
aliens, are they entirely excluded from the opportunity of coming to Canada? 
Even if they can prove that they never were associated with Nazism, can they 
possibly enter this country as individuals or as displaced persons? 

Dr. Krenteysive: The brief answer is yes. That is so in many cases, but 
the situation is complicated in this way: some of those people are actually 
German nationals and therefore they are not admissible at the present time. 

Hon. Mr. Evuter: Even though they come from those provinces that are 
now part of Poland? 

Dr. Krenueysipp: Most of the people you have in mind are those of Ger- 
man racial origin but not German nationals from, say, the Balkan provinces. 

Hon. Mr. Evter: I am thinking more of those coming from the eastern 
provinces that are now part of* Poland. 

Hon. Mr. Horner: I beg your pardon. Would our government have the 
power to admit those peoplé if they wished, or is it tangled up in an interna- 
tional way with other countries? 

Hon. Mr. Haic: Senator Horner means the German nationals. 

a KEENLEYSIDE: Certainly, the government can allow anybody in that it 
ikes to. 

Hon. Mr. Evirer: But do they? 

Dr. Krenteysipe: No, they do not allow German nationals. 

Hon. Mr. Evuter: What about individual cases? 

Dr. KeenteysipE: There is a distinction to be made. The general rule is 
that German nationals are not admissible but, on the other hand, the German 
national who can prove to the satisfaction of the Canadian authorities that he 
was opposed to the German government during the war, can be admitted. 

Hon. Mr. Hata: How does he do it? 

Hon. Mr. Evuer: By order in council, I suppose. 


Dr. KEENLEYSIDE: By order in council, yes. If he can bring forward evi- 
dence that he was in a concentration camp or that all his family were killed 
by the nazis he could be admitted. 


Hon. Mr. Haic: That is a pretty difficult thing to do. I am familiar with 
a case of a man whom I have known for about forty years and who has a niece 
in Germany. She was born in Germany but her father, who was a professor, was 
opposed to nazism. However, I cannot get that girl into this country. 
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en _ Dr. Krenurysipe: Would you let me have the details of the case? If we can 
get what seems to us adequate proof that the individual concerned was opposed 
to the German government, then she can be admitted by order in council. 
Hon. Mr. Euter: What proof can you get for that? 
The Cuairman: Is this niece over twenty-one? 


Dr. Keentrysipe: That would not make any difference. In a case where 
she is otherwise admissible, we would allow her in, 

Hon. Mr. Haic: Her father and mother are both dead. She is the only one 
left, and I do not know what she herself could prove. I do not think she could 
prove anything, and she was not old enough to be on one side or another. 

Hon. Mr. Euter: She might make an affidavit, that is about the only thing. 

Dy. Krenueysipe: To come back to Senator Euler’s point. The situation 
with regard to the persons of German racial origin is that they are not susceptible 
of being handled under the I.R.O. because of that body’s constitution, due to 
the conditions under which that constitution was agreed to by the United 


3 _ Nations. 
a Hon. Mr. Ever: It might be dealt with outside the organization, 
ye Dr. Kren eEysipE: It can be dealt with and is being dealt with outside of 


that organization. We have in Germany at the present time organizations, whose 
‘bona fides we are satisfied with, who are checking people in that category, and, 
on proper reception, arrangements being established in Canada, and proper 
clearance made by the organization concerned on the other side, we are admit- 
ting persons of that type. 
> Hon. Mr. CamMpBetu: Has any decision been made with respect to Canadians 
who are in enemy countries and who were conscripted into the forces of such 
‘= countries and who now desire to come to Canada? I think I spoke to you about 
a particular case some time ago. 
* Dr. Keenieysipe: The situation in that respect is an extremely difficult one 


Hon. Mr. Campsetu: If I remember correctly the case concerned Hun- 
 garians. The father came to Canada and is here now with his wife. He came 
to this country many years ago and was naturalized. He had an infant son at 
~ the time and before the war the latter returned to Hungary with his grandmother 
__ who was ill and he was caught there and was taken into the forces. He is, of 
course, still a. Canadian and is being held there while his parents are in this 
_ country. 

i Hon. Mr. Evter: Was he born in this country? 

Hon. Mr. Campseiu: No. 

Hon. Mr. Evter: He was naturalized at the same time-as his father, I 
suppose. 

- - Hon. Mr. Campseny: Yes. Is there no way of dealing with that kind of a 
~ ease? Is it strictly a matter of government policy? 

: Dr. Keenueysipe: Yes, and it has been considered on several occasions along 
__with a whole variety of other cases of a similar or related character, but as yet 
we are not in a position to take any definite action in connection with them. 


c Hon. Mr. Murpocx: Dr. Keenleyside, some months ago I took up a ques- 
tion with some of the ministers. In this connection I have here a letter dated 
_ September 28, 1947, which reads in part as follows: : 
: Last evening a Miss Cowan from England was in Ottawa, and was 
} the honored guest at a reception of thirty-five or forty representative 
‘ Ottawa women. Miss Cowan is on her way back from a world meeting 
of women at Philadelphia. Miss Cowan stated to the ladies that she see 
in the last couple of years been in Germany two or three times. She told 
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the ladies that one of the most distressing things to her that she saw in 
Germany was the number of young boys without father, mother or home, 
who were going around in groups trying to exist. - 

Considering the fact that we have here in Canada a few hundred 
thousand of people of the same racial extraction who are among our best 
law-abiding, resourceful citizens, I wondered if you and others might not 
be interested in trying to bring from Germany to Canada, for adoption 
or otherwise control in various Canadian homes, many of these young 
boys spoken of by Miss Cowan to the ladies last evening. It seems to me 
that Canada could very readily absorb a few hundred, or possibly a few 
thousand of these youngsters, with value to the country as a whole in 
the years to come. 


Now, I did not receive any satisfaction from that. I wrote to Mr. Howe 
and to the Minister of Immigration but to date I have received no reply. That is 
one of the reasons why I declined to be chairman of the Immigration Committee 
any longer. Might I ask whether there is any possibility of doing anything for 
those young homeless boys who are wandering around in groups trying to exist? 

Dr. Krenueysipe: I think perhaps there are two aspects to the answer that 
can be made to that question. The first is that youngsters of that sort are the 
subject of the children’s appeal that is now being carried on throughout Canada 
and the United States. 

Hon. Mr. Murpocx: Will their representatives be any good in getting some 
of those youngsters here? 

Dr. Keen.teysipe: It is not their intention to provide for them by way of 
immigration; it is to try and take care of them over there. 

Hon. Mr. Horner: Sure, but the very essence of the matter is time. It will 
soon be too late. I understand that many of them are dying from neglect and 
lack of care. The longer they stay in that condition the worse the situation will 
become and even those who eventually survive will have a poorer chance. As a 
nation we have done very little to take care of those people—sending parcels 
over there when we have such an abundance here. Many homes here would be 
glad to take care of some of those boys. 


Hon. Mr. Murpocx: My judgment is that thousands of them, people of 
German extraction, would be glad to take care of one or more of those youngsters 
and look after them. 


Hon. Mr. Horner: Yes, and others who are not of German extraction. 


Dr. Krenteysipe: The Chairman of this committee of course knows a great 
deal more than I do about the circumstances of the appeal and the plans that are 
being made for continuing the care that has been extended to many of these 
youngsters, and perhaps to others. There is one further point that should be 
_ made, however, in answer to Senator Murdock’s statement, that is that the whole 
question of Juvenile immigration is involved in the proposal that these youngsters 
should be brought forward to Canada, either for adoption or under some other 
settlement arrangement. The permanent officials of the department who have had 
most to do with immigration over the years are all very strongly opposed to 
juvenile immigration, on account of the effect that it is likely to have on the 
youngsters concerned as well as on account of the difficulties encountered by the 
people who accept them at this end. The committee will recall that in the 20’s 
there was a movement of boys and girls from the United Kingdom, which was 
arranged under British controls but which, if my information is correct, did not 
work out satisfactorily. 

Hon. Mr. Evter: You are not referring to the Barnardo scheme? 


Dr. Keenteysipe: No. That is a separate and comparatively small move- 


ment. All I can say in answer to the point made by Senator Murdock is that up. 
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to the present the views of the department officials are opposed to juvenile 
immigration; and that particularly under present circumstances, when in any © 
case we can take only part of the people who want to come and whom we would 
like to have come, we feel we ought to concentrate on what scems to us the 
more valuable movement. 
a Hon. Mr. Murpock: Is it not remarkable that they could not have told the 
_ Chairman of the Senate Immigration Committee of that? 
a ___ Dr. Keeniryswe: I have not seen the letter, and I am sure that our 
; _ Minister could have not received it or he would have replied. 
_-- Hon. Mr. Murpock: Well, it was sent and it was marked “Personal”. 
-_ _ Hon. Mr. Horner: Who. are the officials of the department who decide on 
- this thing? Surely the government or the people of Canada ought to have some 
“say. These officials are supposed to be performing their duties for the people. 
_ Dr. Keenurysipn; I did not suggest that the officials had decided that, sir; 
I merely said that the views of the officials were opposed to juvenile immigration. 
Up to the present the government’s position is in accordance with those views; 
at present the government is not prepared to endorse juvenile immigration. 

The CHarrman: I can speak with some feeling on this point; in fact I could 
fill a book with my experiences. In 1939, when Senator Crerar was Minister of 
the department responsible for immigration, the Canadian National Committee 
on Refugees received permission to move to Canada 100 refugee children who 

- were in English camps or homes. We spent I think at least six months investi- 
gating cases; we employed a social worker in England part-time for three months 
to make investigations. The regulations required that the children should be 
bona fide orphans or children whose parents had abandoned all claim to them. 
The majority of the parents were in concentration camps or had already perished. 
You have no idea of the complications that we encountered. Provincial regula- 
tions required guarantees that these children would never become public charges, 
and the requirements of the welfare organizations were such that you would 
have thought that we were going to upset the whole system of child welfare 

~ -work in Canada by bringing in these one hundred children. It happened that 
through our work in this way I suddenly found myself at the head of the 
evacuation movement at the time it was proposed to bring children to Canada 
for temporary hospitality, and by then we had gained so much knowledge of 
the different regulations that I felt well informed. The government stipulated 
that the one hundred children whom we: had originally proposed to bring here 
must be between the ages of five and thirteen, and bona fide orphans, and so on; 
and with all our efforts we only found in the English camps about thirteen 
children who satisfied the requirements in every respect. There were two others, 
brought out by an English woman in Fort St. John, who had adopted them in 
England, and our committee paid their transportation. As to the Jewish children 
who have been brought out, permission to bring them was given prior to the. 
total occupation of France. rE 
Hon. Mr. Euter: The mesh of that screen is pretty small, is it not? 
The CuarrMan: It is dreadful. That was one of my most heartbreaking 
experiences. 
i Hon. Mr. Horner: Dr. Keenleyside, did you say that the Barnardo scheme 
was a failure? 
: Dr. Krentnysie: No, senator. I merely said it was relatively small. 
By, Hon. Mr. Horner: More than 50,000 children came out under that scheme. 
¥ They were waifs and other children without homes, and all my life I have been 


Te! hea 
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very interested in tracing their records in the Ottawa valley and in the West. 
- Many of these children have become highly successful; in fact, a good maany 
~ of them have far outstripped children of the families in which they were placed. 
The scheme on the whole was a huge success, so far as Canada is concerned. 
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Hon. Mr. Campsetu: The immigration procedure is a pretty complicated 
one, is it not, Dr. Keenleyside, and bound to slow down immigration? et 5 


Dr. Krenubysipe: Are you referring to any particular aspect, senator? 


Hon. Mr. Camppety: I mean the whole procedure, that laid down in the 
department and the international procedure, under which every applicant is so 
closely scrutinized. Does that not have the effect of retarding immigration? 


Dr. Krenuteysme: I would be inclined to say now that that is true in the 
case of the. D.P.s., but certainly it is not true of the British or United States 
immigrants, who of course comprise much the larger part of the total. Any 
British subject from the United Kingdom or one of the Dominions who is in 
good health and has reasonable evidence of good character can come into Canada 
as an immigrant with almost no further scrutiny at all. I should remark that 
we are insisting on an X-Ray screening now in order to make sure that immi- 
grants have not got tuberculosis, but apart from that additional requirement 
there is almost no barrier against a British subject who wishes to come to Canada 
at present. 


Hon. Mr. Campsett: Have you the figures of immigrants of different 
nationalities who came to Canada in 1927-28? 


Dr. Keenueystpe: Yes. There were 50,000 British, 74,000 Continental 
Europeans and 25,000 from the United States. 


Hon. Mr. Campsety: The movement here was much larger then than it is 
now, two years after the war, when it was expected that we would have probably 
the largest immigration movement that we have ever had. What procedure 
was followed at that time? 


Dr. Krenueysipp: I think the difficulty is not in the procedure, senator. 
The procedure at the present time is simpler than it was then. There are two | 
: 

: 


difficulties; first of all, half or more than half the European continent is prac- 
tically cut off from us so far as immigration is concerned; and secondly, in the 
past year we just have not had any ships. In 1927-28 there were fifteen or 
sixteen regular liners on the run to Canada, whereas in the last half of 1947 there 
were only two. 

Hon. Mr. Euuter: That situation is improving, is it not? 


Dr. KreenLerysipe: Yes, it is improving. I hope that by the middle of 1948 
there may be perhaps four ships, but we do not know. In addition to that we 
shall have the one ship that we are using for the D.P.’s, the Beaverbrae. Inci- 
dentally, on that ship preference will be given to relatives of families in Canada. 

In other words, bulk movement immigrants to industries in Canada will be able 
to get on that ship only if there are not enough relatives of families here available 
to fill it up. 


The Cuarrman: I believe Mr. Creswell mentioned last week that half of 


them would be people in whom Senator Euler is interested, people from the 
Baltic States. 


__ Dr. Krenueysipe: I should think they might comprise half, yes. It is 
difficult to forecast what is going to happen, because so much depends on economi¢ 
conditions, but I think it is reasonable to assume that the movement from 
the United Kingdom will be greater in 1948 than it was in 1927-28. 


Hon. Mr. Pirie: I have a case that I would like to call to your attention. 
A German who came over to do some work in a plant of mine in 1939 became 
more or less trapped here and has been in my employ ever since.. His family are 
now in the Russian zone of Germany and I have been trying to find ways and 


means of getting them over here, but I understand there is nothing that can be 
done about it. 
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: Hon. Mr. Pirtn: _He was sent over here by a machinery manufacturing firm 
. to set up machinery in a plant of mine, and he landed in New Brunswick just 
three days before war broke out. I came to Ottawa shortly afterwards and asked 
the authorities to take care of him. They wanted to know if I was frightened of 
him and I said I was not, but that I would not like any reflection to be cast 
upon us to the effect that we were employing a German citizen under the then 
circumstances. : was informed that if I could put him to work and use him, 
it would be all right. He has been working in the plant ever since; as a matter 
of fact, he is the supervisor of it, and I have never had a better workman in my 
employ. Of course, throughout the war he reported every week to the Mounted 
Police in the district. For the last year or so I have been trying to have him 
naturalized, but the procedure is very slow. Once he became naturalized we 
might find ways and means of getting his family out here. Surely in the last 
_ eight years he has proven himself to be eligible for citizenship. I wondered if 
there was not some short cut that might be taken to get this man naturalized. 

_ Dr. Keenteysipe: The question of naturalization, Senator, does not come 
under our department; that comes under the Secretary of State, Naturalization 
Branch, and I could not express an opinion. 

Hon. Mr. Horner: Does this man speak English well? 

Hon. Mr. Pirin: Yes, he does. He could not speak English when he came 
- to Canada, but he does now. 
; Hon. Mr, Euuer: The question of bringing in his family would not be 
subject to the issue of his being naturalized. 
. Hon. Mr. Pirin: He has a wife and two small children. I suppose they are 
- grown up now; they were five and six years of age when he came to Canada, 
and he has been here for eight years. 
se Hon. Mr. Evirr: But the fact that he has not become naturalized would not 
_ hecessarily keep his family out. 
> Hon. Mr. Pirie: It does. 
The Cuairman: Yes, that would be required. 
Hon. Mr. Pirie: He cannot do anything until he becomes naturalized. 
a Dr. KepnurysipE: The family would be kept out at the prsent time regard- 
less of naturalization, because even if he were naturalized here, his family would 
not be naturalized, since they are not in Canada. I think I am correct in that 
_ view, but it is not my business to interpret that law. If the family are still 
_ German nationals they would not be admissible. 
Hon. Mr. Evter: But it is not a question of naturalization. 


F Dr. Keenteysipe: No. I believe that his family could not be included 
in his naturalization; they would have to be in Canada. 
BE Hen, Mr. Pirm: I am told that he has to apply separately for naturalization. 
When he becomes naturalized then he can start to work to get his family here. 
However, the family being in the Russian zone, I wonder what prospect there is 
_ of their ever getting over here. 

Hon. Mr. Haic: The same prospect as there was for the wives of British 
soldiers in Moscow. They did not have a chance to get out. 
Hon. Mr, Horner: I understand that a lot of people are flocking from the 
Russian zone and are getting across the border. 
Hon. Mr. Haic: That is what Dr. Keenleyside has said: if they can, on their 
own initiative get out of the Russian zone, they can get across the border. 
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Hon. Mr. Horner: But if they cannot get out of the Russian zone on their 
own initiative, would they have a chance of coming? 

Dr. KnenLEysipe: Not at the present time. , 

Hon. Mr. Horner: There is not then much use in their risking their lives. 

Hon. Mr. CamMpspetit: What is the situation as to the Finns? Are they 
permitted to enter Canada? 

Dr. KEENLEysipe: They are permitted to enter Canada; they are no longer 
regarded as enemy aliens, for immigration purposes. 

Hon. Mr. Euter: Has a peace treaty been made with Finland ? 

Dr. KEENLEYSIDE: A peace treaty has been signed. 

Hon. Mr. Murpocx: But does not Russia dominate Finland? 

Dr. KEpnieyswwe: That is a question for the Department of External 
Affairs. 

Hon. Mr. Murpock: But the Finns cannot come out of Finland. 

Dr. KeEeNLeysipe: There are a few. 

Hon. Mr. CaMpBELL: They can come out if they get cleared through the 
Immigration Department. 

- Hon. Mr. Horner: Every one in Finland is working; they do not want to 

come. 


Dr. Krenueysipe: If any Finn can get to Stockholm, and is otherwise ~ 


admissible, he can get cleared by our immigration representatives there. 
Hon. Mr. Hata: I think, Madame Chairman, I should express our thanks 


to Dr. Keenleyside. If he were not present I could speak more plainly, but we ~ 


do appreciate what he is trying to do. I had the pleasure of spending two 
months with Dr. Keenleyside in New York at the meeting of the United Nations 
Assembly, and I can say that if he is as good in the Immigration Department 
as he was there, he is a very efficient person. 

Hon. Mr. CampsBeuu: I think that when the people heard Dr. Keenleyside 
had taken on this job they expected some great results. From what we have 
heard this morning it would appear that the matter is largely one of government 
policy and procedure in the department handicapping the people who are dealing 
with these cases. It does seem to me, Dr. Keenleyside, that the procedure is 
pretty slow. 

Dr. Keenteysipe: I am not prepared to admit that. I do not think the 
procedure is slow. I think it is better than it has ever been in the Canadian 
history. There has never been a time when government regulations made it 
simpler for persons of the British or United States group to come into this 
country. In fact, I think it is fair to say that the situation is better now than 
it has ever been. 


Hon. Mr. Campse.u: I was thinking more of the persons from the European 


- countries. : 


Dr. Keen.teysive: The European situation is so complicated that it is almost 
impossible to do anything about it, regardless of what the government may 
decide. For instance, we cannot get people out of France, because the French 
government will not allow them to emigrate; we are getting some from Holland, 
and we hope an additional 10,000 will come in this year; Belgium is in the same 
position as France; and then we get to Germany, and from there east you cannot 
do anything about it. z 


Hon. Mr. Ever: I have no very special interest in the matter, but perhaps, 
because I am of German extraction, though I have no relations in that country, 
I have more interest than some of my friends. Why is it necessary for the 
government to restrain or do nothing whatsoever as to what should be regarded 
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as desirable German immigrants, just because there has not been a peace treaty 
signed? - Are we going to allow Mr. Stalin forever to influence us in that way? 


It does not seem reasonable to me. 


Hon. Mr. Horner: We are taking it out on ourselves. 
Hon. Mr. Hata: I do not think it is fair to ask Dr. Keenleyside that question. 


Hon. Mr. Euter: That is a matter entirely of government policy. It does 
seem to me that the fact that we have not a peace treaty should be an insuper- 
able obstacle. 

Hon. Mr. Hata: I entirely agree with you, but I do not want the informa- 
tion to go out from here that we are criticizing the department. I am quite 
willing to criticize the government, but I don’t think it should appear that we 
are criticizing the department. 

Hon. Mr. Murpocx: I think it would be a lot better if Dr. Keenleyside 
had his own way. 

Hon. Mr. Hate: I would not go quite that far, but I think it is a matter 
for the government to deal with. I am not a government supporter, but I 
admit that the government is in a very difficult position. If I may again refer 
to the United Nations meeting, I had the pleasure of sitting in committee with 
representatives from all parts of the British Empire; our committee chairman 
was Mr. St. Laurent, and Mr. Coldwell and I represented the two. other parties. 
I perhaps should not say publicly, but I can say privately that one prominent 
British official voiced very nearly what my honourable friend has just now 
said, indicating the terrible difficulties in dealing with Russia on questions 
that humanity should dictate a different policy altogether. 

Hon. Mr. Pirie: It seems that we are on the outside looking in; if we 
could get on the inside and look out, as Dr. Keenleyside can, it would be a 


_ different picture. 


Dr. Krmen.eysipe: May I say, Senator, that we have in the countries to 


- the east of Germany, that is Czechoslovakia, Poland and Greece, people who 
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are prepared to deal with applicants for immigration; so that there are spots 


in that area where people can be handled, but if they cannot get out of the 


country we can do nothing about it. 

Hon. Mr. Haig: Madame Chairman, I move that we adjourn. 

Dr. KErEnteysipE: Madame Chairman and honourable senators, may I 
express my appreciation for the sympathetic hearing that I have received this 
morning. 


The committee adjourned at the call of the Chair. 


ss MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 
THE SENATE, 


WEDNESDAY, February 4, 1948. 


The Standing Committee on Immigration and Labour, which was author- 
— ized and directed to examine into the Immigration Act, met this day at 10.30 a.m. 
Hon. Carringé WILSON in the Chair. 


The CuHatrman: We now have a quorum. Last week Senator Murdock 
moved that the Minister of Labour and the Deputy Minister be invited to come 
before the committee today. The Honourable Mr. Mitchell is disappointed, 
but he cannot come this week, and has asked if he may come next week; and 
Mr. MacNamara did not care to come before the Minister. As the meeting had 
bes been scheduled, Mr. Colley of the International Refugee Organization said he 
would come and make a report. I appealed to Mrs. Henshaw who has had a very 
_ long period of service overseas with UNRRA, and since then with the I.R.0., 
4 to come and speak to us. They are both here to tell their stories. We would 
like to call first on Mr. Colley. The members will recall that he came before 
this committee last year. 
a; Mr. JAmgEs Cottey: Madam Chairman and honourable senators, I have not 
Beprepared any set statement, but I have a good deal of information which I can 
- give you, part of which may be gotten through questions and answers and part 
~ which I will try and give you in a few preliminary remarks. 
: Since I appeared before this committee last year there has been a change 
pan the organization dealing with displaced persons. At that time I was the 
Canadian representative of the inter-governmental committee on refugees which 
ha been engaged since 1939 in taking care in every way of refugees in all parts 
of Europe before the Hitler regime, and also in looking after displaced persons 
_ and taking care of them while they are in the camps over there, as well as 
arranging for their repatriation when such is desirable or can be arranged. 
is Bt ckcitlement i is also arranged, if that is desired. 
. “3 . After the first of July UNRRA was discontinued, and the I.R.O. was sup- 
posed to have come into being. A constitution had been drawn up by a Com- 
- mittee of the Economic and Security Council of the United Nations which was to 
c Become into being when at least fifteen states, whose required contributions to Part 
_ L of the operational budget as set forth in "Annex II of the constitution amount 
to 75 per cent of the total thereof, have become a party to it. However, by 
‘ July 1 these conditions had not been met and it was decided that a preparatory 
commission of ithe International Refugee Organization carry on the operations 
left by UNRRA and the IGCR. That is the situation at the present time. We 
are still waiting the final ratification by one or two countries before the Inter- 
ational Refugee Organization goes into force, but actually we are now doing 
the work of the International Refugee Organization. 
¥ Hon. Mr. Hata: Madam Chairman, might I ask the gentleman a question 
at this time? 
' The Cuarrman: Yes. 
Hon. Mr. Hate: How many people do you estimate are now in the refugee 
fi camps? 
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Mr. Cotney: The International Refugee Organization estimates that the ; 
number of refugees and displaced persons are about one and a half million. 
However, the major problem before this organization is the establishment of 7 


about 900,000 to a million. 
Hon. Mr. Hatc: And they are composed of what people? Can you give me 
any idea? 


Mr. Couuey: They are former residents of Poland, Russia, Yugoslavia, 
Hungary, Rumania and the Baltic countries and peoples from Europe apart 
from the Scandinavian countries and, shall I say, the western European countries. 


Hon. Mr. Hara: Can you give us any approximate idea of the numbers? 

Mr. Cottey: Of the different nationalities? 

Hon. Mr. Hata: Yes. ; 

Mr. Couey: Yes, I have statistics on that. I have a lot of papers here. 

The CuairMANn: The largest portion is Polish, is it not? 

Mr. Couuey: Yes, the largest portion is Polish but Polish nations include 
Ukrainians as well as Poles. 

Hon. Mr. Rorsuck: Those figures were given very fully last year in 
statements. 

Hon. Mr. Hata: I was wondering if there had been a change. : 

Mr. Couey: I can leave some statistics with you if you would dike. Here 
are some figures. | 


eran tities (OPA \ae ot 5 Yass aca ett ee ae oa eee 87,356 
VAUMFOSEA Vaan Seti. eh sean ohn ate Riaceiec & sitet & eRe eae 29,298 
ilera wien) CRUSSIS,) UR Raa N ae Re etek at eee eee 667 
HTS ee tip ies ini ces = benches ale: vce gant vate Reina ha eee eae 7,964 
PUTER TNIG) He 1 as, <br al So coo a) Sha AE See ne ae 18,839 
POLAT Conse alle SRC + «tages SERENA Whee eI Soe cee 287,241 
ALY e See ce sh Pag MERE PMCS, arta tN SVEN RUS 44,158 
WPI ee SOISONS SA A PRC ae, Wintel A TRS ARE A! AM BE oe 72,936 
PUTO IY, Persie: oie ba. ota ashe ote eae RC, wien a tie een 9,848 
OE CORIOVEAK Lats ih ere Sak run, ie, Boe eee en genie 6,883 
RBSHOIHT A csspeteies Ts seb e her ee hee da an any insite its a tea 21,743 


Hon. Mr. Horner: Does Russia take any part in the International Refugee 
Organization? 

Mr. Cotitey: Russia is not a member of the International Refugee Organ- 
ization but they have an interest in its activities. 

Hon. Mr. Horner: There may be camps in the Russian zone that you are 
not allowed to inspect, is that right? 

Mr, Cottey: We cannot resettle anybody from the Russian zone at the 
present time. 

Hon. Mr. McDonatp (Kings): Are these people all ages? 

Mr. Coturey: Yes, they are all ages. 

Hon. Mr. McDonatp (Kings): Are there many children? 

Mr. Cotury: Yes, there are quite a number of children, but we do not 
resettle children independently of their parents. Actually, generally speaking 
displaced children are the concern of the I.R.O. for their care, etcetera; but we 
have not much say in the resettlement of children. The position taken by many 
governments is that all these people should be repatriated if possible. 


_ Hon. Mr. Horner: They should ‘be forced to go back to their country of 
origin? 
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Poe Mry Couey: They do not say “forced” but that thought naturally occurs 
in the case of grown people who do not want to be repatriated. Other nations— 
Great Britain, Canadia, the United States—have taken the stand that anybody 
__ who does not want to be repatriated should not be forced to be repatriated. As 
_ regards children, they are not supposed to have any will on that question; they 
themselves could not have any particular objection to going back to the country 
_ of their origin. Therefore, as far as children are concerned the position generally 
unless there are other circumstances, is that they should be repatriated. 
Hon. Mr. McDonatp (Kings): Are there many in these displaced persons’ 
- camps who are there because they do not want to go back to their own country? 
Mr. Couey: Yes. 
Hon. Mr. McDonatp (Kings): What are their numbers? 
Pr. Mr. Couey: We assume that most of them who are there now want to be 
resettled somewhere else. I would say that the figure is somewhere between 
600,000 and 1,000,000. 
Hon. Mr. McDonatp (Kings): Because they do not want to go back to 
_ their own country? 
Mr. Couuny: Yes, they prefer resettlement. 
Be: Hon. Mr. McDona.p (Kings): Do I understand from you that there are 
other groups there—? , 
Mr. Cotury: There are about a million people there. It is part of the duty 
of this organization to repatriate people wherever they can be repatriated with- 
- out using too much influence. There must not be propaganda, either for repatria- 
tion or resettlement. 
‘om Hon. Mr. McDonaup (Kings): There is quite a difference between the 
600,000 who you say do not want to go back to their own country and the million 
or more who are in the displaced persons’ camps. For what reasons are those 
others there? 
. Mr. Cotiry: I am only making a guess as to the number that might require 
resettlement and the number that might be repatriated, out of the million. 
_ These figures are not definite. Repatriation is going on all the time, and resettle- 
ment is going on all the time. People must have good reasons for resettlement; 
that is a displaced person must have a good sound reason for not wanting to be 
repatriated. So far as I know, there is no force exerted in the matter. On the 
other hand, there is not to be any propaganda against repatriation—at least not 
by this organization. 
Hon. Mr. McDonatp (Kings): Would it be that these people would have no 
home left in their own country? I suppose that is one of the big reasons why they 
~ do not want to go back. 
The Cuarrman: The great objection is to going back to Soviet domination. 
Hon. Mr. McDonatp (Kings): A great many of them are Russian people. 
- The Cuarrman: People from the Baltic States, Ukrainians and Poles. 
_-—-s Mr. Coutey: Yes. There are a large number of people from the Baltic 
_ States who do not want to return there, and a large number from Poland who do 
. not want to return to their original home. The same is true of other countries. 
Hon. Mr. Horner: The form of their home government has changed. In the 
case of the Latvians, their state has entirely disappeared; they have no country. 
The former Latvia is now Russia. 
Mr. Couuey: Yes, that is the case. 
. Hon, Mr. Horner: And many of them are fearful of their lives to go back, 
in ease they would be put in jail or something worse would happen to them. . 
Mr. Cotuny: I suppose that is the reason. 
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Hon. Mr. Hata: Madam Chairman, this is a political question, and if the 
witness does not want to answer it he does not need to. What could the people 
of Canada do to help these displaced persons more than they are doing? You 
must remember there is a shipping shortage, that we are having difficulty in 
setting up examination depots, that we have got to screen all applicants very 
carefully so as not to let communism get into this country through immigrants, 
I do not want you to criticize the government, but I would lke you to make a 
statement of what we should recommend as a common-sense action. 

Mr. Coutey: That question is easier for me to answer than political ques- 
tions about the other countries, because I represent an international organization 
in which other countries are represented and I do not want to say anything that 
can be construed as critical of them. At the present time applicants are 
being processed comparatively fast. Immigration has built up and is building up 
an organization which is getting more and more efficient all the time and is 
therefore capable of handling more and more people. They have been doing a 


new job; they had to begin from scratch, and the experienced officers that they 


had available to send overseas were not numerous at the beginning. But now, 
considering everything that has to be done in connection with the processing— 
the medical examinations, the getting of papers in order, the security examina- 
tions, and so on—they are going through fairly fast. Moreover, the shipping 
situation is improving. We are able to move people now practically as fast as 
they are procesesd. We would like and we hope to be able to have a pool of 
people ready, so that when a ship comes in, it can be loaded right away and sail 
without delay. I would say that we are planning to move between twenty and 
thirty thousand people—the figures are rather broad; what we are aiming at is 
about 27,000—between the 1st of January this year and the end of June, with 
possibly more later on. A lot depends upon the conditions here in Canada, upon 
the means for these people being able to make a living when they get here, 
upon the available accommodation, and many other factors. This is a bold 
statement and I know is not acceptable, but if some arrangement could be made 
in Canada whereby the people could be examined en bloc and transferred over 
here to reception camps, things would be speeded up much faster than they are 
at present. 

Hon. Mr. Euter: Do you mean have all the examinations made on this 
side? 


Mr. Cotitry: No, senator, I mean to have all the examinations made on the 


other side, but the people brought over here as fast as they can be examined, 
irrespective of who they are, and then kept in camps over here, reception 
stations, and sent from the reception stations to wherever they are going. That 
is the only means that I know of whereby things could be speeded up more at 
the present time. 

Hon. Mr. McDonatp (Kings): I suppose the transportation problem is a 
serious one? 

Mr. Cottey: Yes, but processing is also serious. We have enough -trans- 
portation to move people over as fast as they are processed. 

Hon. Mr. Rorpucx: Mr. Colley, some time ago you sent out a circular 
saying that you were establishing an air service and stating what amount it 
would cost to bring a person over by air. I think it was about $440 per person 
by air from Germany to Montreal and Toronto. Can you tell us if anything 
has been accomplished in that connection? 

Mr. CoLuey: We sent out the circular in order to find out how many people 
wanted to have relatives brought over by air, and it was the intention to look 
into the matter and see what was possible to be done. It was never definitely 


understood that it could be done. This matter of air transportation has been 
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___ pressed upon us from the very beginning. A certain number of relatives seemed 
; to have the idea—and I must confess that I myself had the same idea—that lack 
of transportation was the main limiting factor, and that if people could be 
oe brought over by air the situation would be alleviated. But since going overseas 
_ I found that transportation was not the main factor. Transportation is available 
___to take care of the people just as fast as they can be processed. 

Hon. Mr. Evter: What do you mean by processed? 
J _ Mr. Cottey: Examined by the Canadian Immigration Officers. 

Hon. Mr. Euter: When you say there is sufficient transportation, do you 
mean that that is so if air transportation is used? 


4 | Mr. Cottey: No. I mean that there is not a very gréat deal to be gained 
by air transportation. 

4 Hon. Mr. Euter: Do you think there is sufficient transportation by ship? 
: Mr. Coury: I think there is. 

BS Hon. Mr. Evuter: That is not what we heard the other day. 

2 Mr. Cottey: No. But the processing is the limiting factor at the present 


time. : 
: ; Hon. Mr. Hate: And it ought to be. 
Mr. Cotiny: Yes, it ought to be. 
Hon. Mr. Campsetu: You are speaking of the time factor, are you not, that 
is the length of time it takes to have a person processed? 

Mr. Cottey: Let me put this matter in another way. 

Hon. Mr. Camppeitu: I would like to get some specific answers on this 
question, because it interests me very much. What is the average time that 
elapses from the date a relative in Canada makes application to bring over a 
relative in Germany? 

Mr. Cotuey: The time varies. I would say that last year it took nearly 
twelve months, but at the present time it would take six months. 

Hon. Mr. Campsetu: What is the process? A relative in Canada makes 
% application to the department here? 
ei Mr. Cotury: Yes. 

: Hon. Mr. Campseutu: And then it is dealt with by a committee in the 
department, is it? 

Mr. Couttry: No. When a relative makes application to the department 
here, the department sends inspectors out to find out whether settlement condi- 
tions on this side are satisfactory, whether there is any danger of the person 
applied for becoming a public charge. 

e- Hon. Mr. Camppetyt: How many such applications are now pending in 
the department here)? 

Z. Mr. Coutitey: Between twenty and thirty thousand, nearer to thirty thousand. 
Hon. Mr. Campsett: How many people are on the staff to make those 
- investigations? 

i Mr. Cottey: I do not know exactly how many. The examination here 
goes through fairly fast. I do not know the exact number of people working 
on it on the other side; probably the Immigration Department representative, 
when he comes, will give you that information. 

a, Hon. Mr. Evter: How long does the investigation take here? 

- ~+Mr. Cottny: The length of time from the date when the application is 
~ first made is also difficult for me to say, because all I know is that I get a list 
of these people when they are dealt with. 

ee Hon. Mr. Evurr: Could you give me an idea as to the average time? 
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Mr. Cottey: I think Immigration could give you better information on 
that, because I simply receive these approvals and send them overseas to our 
organization. At the present time the approvals are sent over to the Canadian 
Immigration Mission, which is now at Heidelberg. | 

Hon. Mr. CAMPBELL: Once the approval is made here it passes from the 
Department of Immigration into the Refugee International Organization? 

Mr. Coutuey: Not entirely. We get a copy, and the copy goes over to 
Heidelberg. Since December the Immigration Department has been able to 
establish a fixed headquarters in Germany for this purpose, and that of course 
has greatly added to the efficiency with which these applications can be dealt. 

Hon. Mr. Campsetu: What is the next step? 

Mr. Cottey: On our part, as soon as we can, we get in touch with the 
people, try to locate the people at the camps. 

Hon. Mr. Evuer: Do you co-operate with the departmental representatives? 

Mr, Conuey: We get in touch with or notify these people that they have 
been approved, in due course, and we arrange for them to be examined when 
fhe immigration team comes into their particular district. The I.R.O., to make 
things easier and to facilitate matters, arrange for medical examinations, 
including an X-ray of the chest of all persons to be presented. 

Hon. Mr. Euter: Is that accepted by the Department of Immigration? 

Mr. Cottey: It is not accepted without question. 


Hon. Mr. Evuter: You apparently have two organizations over there. Do 
you work separately or do you co-operate? 

Mr. Cottey: Not all displaced persons are the concern of I.R.O.; there 
are some people who are, and some who are not, the concern of I.R.O. It is 
only those persons who are its concern which they go out and examine to 
facilitate their being passed by the Canadian government immigration office. 


Hon. Mr. Camrseiti: How do you classify those who are the concern of 
PROF 


Mr. Cottey: Quislings, traitors and people such as former members of the 
German army are, for example, not the concern of I.R.O., although they may 
be considered by some to be displaced persons. 


Hon. Mr. Campsetit: What about people with relatives in Canada? 


Mr. Cotuny: It does not make any difference if they have relatives in 
Canada. Of course it does make a difference as far as the Canadian government 
1s concerned, but not the IL.R.O. The Canadian Government has its own security 
officers over there to determine who are and who are not acceptable to Canada. 


Hon. Mr. Ever: But do the two organizations work together? 


Mr. Cottey: The two work both separately and co-operatively. We assemble 
the people; the Canadian govvernment immigration office has headquarters at 
Heidelberg in which all the records are kept and from which teams are sent out 
from place to place over Germany and Austria, which is a large stretch of 
country. 

Hon. Mr. Evter: The department does that? 


Mr. Cottey: Yes, they send teams out, consisting of medical officers, immi- 
gration officers and security officers. We arrange for the people to be presented 
with their papers and all the facts, as well as a medical examination certificate 
and X-Ray which I have spoken of. I do not know the exact figure, but these 
teams can examine only a limited number each day. The process is slow; some 
people on presentation have not got their papers with them, some fail in their 
medical examination while others fail in security. They may not be rejected 


outright but they are deferred. That is the general process through which they. 
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c have to go, and it is slow. I should add that in the beginning it was slower but 
in the meantime the staffs have been increased and everybody, in our own 
organization and on the immigration staff, is getting more proficient and the 
_ _-process is faster than it was previously. 

Hon. Mr. Evuter: But what I wondered about was whether the two organi- 


gations co-operated. For instance, the applications go over ‘from here. 
) e Mr. Cottey: We both get copies of the applications. 
“ Hon. Mr. Eutmr: And the department officials over there get copies? 


Mr. Cotuzy: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Euter: But who takes the initiative? Is there any overlapping 
in the way this system works? 

Mr. Couey: No, there is not. We take the initiative in getting the people 

_ together, but we have to have the advice of the Canadian immigration officials 

-~ as to when they are going to be at a certain point so that these people can be 

__- ready for them. 

3 The Cuatrman: Mr. Colley, Senator Haig was asking about the speeding 

-_up process. The method you suggest is the one adopted by Great Britain, is it 

not? 

Mr. Cottey: Yes, it is. Great Britain has already adopted the method of 
reception stations for displaced persons when they go to that country. They do 
not go, as they would here, directly to where employment or relatives are, but 
to a reception point, or a distribution centre, from which they are distributed to 
various places. 

Hon. Mr. Campsetu: I asked Dr. Keenleyside a question the other day, and 
I should like to put a similar question to you, Mr. Colley. Would it expedite 

_ this movement if there were provided two or three stations to which the applicants 
could apply by themselves, taking the initiative, rather than waiting for some 
governmental official to call upon them? 

Mr. Coutuey: No, it would not. 

: Hon. Mr. Campspett: Dr. Keenleyside said he felt that the establishment at 
Heidelberg was a step in that direction and that it would facilitate the move- 
ment very much. 

Mr. Couitny: It would not. 

Hon. Mr. Campseti: You do not think it would? 

- Mr. Cotiry: No. 

ha Hon. Mr. Campsetu: Do you say that the establishment in Heidelberg has © 

~ not helped the situation? 

4 Mr. Coury: It has helped the situation. The point is that one particular 

person should not be treated ahead of someone else. Why should one, because 

: “a he can pay his air transportation, be brought forward before someone else whose 

relatives are equally desirous to have the members of their family come here? 

Is it not better to treat them all as fairly as we can and not as a result of 

__ individuai pressure on this side? 

oe “ Hon. Mr. Campsetit: What I had in mind was, if an individual in one of 

these camps knew that his relatives wished to get him out, and he was ready to 
come, that he could take the initiative step himself, rather than sitting back and 

-_-waiting until he is hunted up. 

Ss Mr, Coury: He can take the initiative to this extent—though he may find 

it more or less difficult—if he is lively enough he can find out when the Canadian 

teams are going to be in his district and he can make sure that he does not miss 
his opportunity to be presented to them, or if he has means, he may be able 
 to-present himself for examination at Heidelberg. He might be able to facilitate 
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matters in that way, but the problem of transportation is best handled in groups, 


rather than individually. If we started handing people individually the effect 


would be that of.slowing down rather than speeding up the process. 

Hon. Mr. Rorsucx: I understand that you have abandoned the idea of 
bringing people by air. 

Mr. Cottey: We have for the time being, as far as individuals are concerned, 
yes. 

Mr. Rogesucx: If a person has been passed over there and his relatives are 
prepared to pay his air passage, do you object to his coming by air? 

Mr. Cottey: There is this to be said, Senator, it would be necessary to go 
and pick out the individual, practically escort him to the air field and wait around 
aot an airplane was av ailable. There would be a great deal of complication 
in handling that one individual, and it would perhaps take as long or longer than 
the handling of twenty-five or fifty families. Conditions in Europe are not as 
they are in Canada; that country is under military rule, and transportation is 
very difficult. These people cannot go around alone; they have to be looked 
after, and they are much better off if they are being looked after in a group 
than dealt with individually. Furthermore, as I have just indicated, why should 
a person have to be given particular attention when it means actually to be 
brought over ahead of somebody else simply because he is in a position financially 
to facilitate that movement? 

Hon. Mr. Eviter: Well, what is wrong with that, if he has the money to 
pay his own way? 


Mr. Cottey: We are trying to handle people on the basis of treating them 
all alike. 

Hon. Mr. Eurer: If other persons cannot pay their own way, why do you 
hold. back the ones who can? 


Mr. Cottey: All the people I am referring to are paying their own way, 
and we are bringing them forward as fast as we can. They are all willing to 
pay their own way. 

Hon. Mr. Campsetit: How do you explain the fact that such great numbers 
of people came from the British Isles last year, and such a small number came 
from the displaced persons camp? We are told that there are 600,000 or a million 
people assembled in these camps ready to come out. 

Mr. Cottey: You are now talking about air transport. 


Hon. Mr. Camppetu: No, I am thinking about the numbers that were given 
to us the other day and it indicated a great many more had come from the 
British Isles than from the displaced persons camps. 


Mr. Couttny: There is a matter of regular steamship services that have 
fee inaugurated in the British Isles and which are not available elsewhere. 


Hon. Mr. Camppeti: I understood you to say that transportation was 
available but that the difficulty was in the screening. 


Mr. Cottey: It is to a large extent. 


Hon. Mr. Campseiu: Well, have not these people that have come from the 
British Isles been screened? 


Mr. Cotiny: Yes. 
Hon. Mr. Camppezu: And they have been examined? 


Mr. Couey: Yes, but it must be remembered that the organization has been 
established in the British Isles much longer than it has been elsewhere. 


Hon. Mr. Camppetu: You feel that the organization is not yet well enough 
established in Europe? 
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_ -Mr. Cottey: That is a matter-that will have to be considered, whether it 
can be further increased. One gets to the maximum of the usefulness of a staff 
in an organization over there. That is a question which I am not in a position 
- to answer. 
Hon. Mr. Camppetu: We are looking for suggestions from you as to how 
_ it may be improved. In view of the fact that there are so many coming from 
the British Isles who are all being examined and screened, both as far as their 
relatives in Canada are concerned, and as to their own physical condition, 
why could there not be the same speeding up of the screening and examination 
in Europe? 
~ Mr. Cottey: One of the main answers is that conditions in Great Britain 
are entirely different from what they are in Germany. In Great Britain people 
are free to move: it is not under military rule. 
: Hon. Mr. Camppetu: Are not all these people in a fairly— 


See Mr. Couuey: Hach person in Great Britain moves on his own initiative, under 
his own steam. 


Hon. Mr. Camppetu: That is the point I am making, whether there is not 
some means by which anyone in these camps could use his own initiative to get 
to the examining station, and speed up the movement. 
Mr. Cottey: No, not in view of the complex factors. I do not think so. 
Hon. Mr. Horner: When you speak of a single plane flying in one man, 


5 3 | 
remember that it can fly in twenty-five people. There was an announcement 
in the house that some 4,000 are to be flown in this winter. You speak as though 


_ there was some difficulty on account of having to go around to individuals. 

All these people are in camps. Surely these security officials have been examining 
_ these people for two years. All of them are in these camps. I do not think there 
_ would be such a very great difficulty. 


Mr. Coury: If you could go and pick out enough people from the camps 
to fill a plane every time one was going, that would be fine. But you cannot do 
_ that. That is the reason I sent these circulars out about which Senator Roebuck 
has spoken. I wanted to find out just how many people would be willing to do 
_ that, so that we could see if it was possible to get together a sufficient number 
to go on a plane when it was ready. 

d Hon. Mr. Rozesuck: And what did you find? 

} Mr. Cottny: We found many people wanting air transportation, but we were 
- never sure that we could get a sufficient number of them at one time to assure us 
- that we would have a plane load. Furthermore, when people saw the risk -of 
air and also that there were possibilities of steamer transportation, they backed 
- out of their request to have them sent forward by air. While I was over in 
- Europe this question of air transport was discussed with the same organization 
_ that is bringing people out to Ontario. They are a charter plane organization; 
they take freight over to Europe, and they have space available for people to 
Ee come back. They offered us a good rate on a charter basis on certain conditions. 
_ These conditions were the same which are, naturally, always requested in con- 
nection with air transportation. That is, they cannot guarantee when a flight 
- will take place; they cannot guarantee to take the full number of passengers; 
P they have the right to take passengers off at any time. On the other hand, they 
expect us to have available at all times a sufficient number of people to put 
on a plane. That, as far as relatives were concerned, was a difficult proposition 
to carry out. It would have been embarrassing to us to have people left behind. 
_ There is no place at Frankfurt to accommodate these people while they are 
_ waiting for a plane, if the plane does not leave on the day it Is supposed to 
leave. To give you an idea: coming back from Europe I had a reservation to 
return on a plane on the 16th of December. Weather conditions did not permit 
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me to fly until the 19th of December. These things are happening all the time. 
- Where are we going to put the people whom a plane cannot carry? We have no 
place for them. Furthermore, as I said, we have no guarantee that we can get 
together thirty or forty people for each plane trip. 
Hon. Mr. Ropsuck: That does seem remarkable to me, out of somewhere 
in the order of a million people. 


Mr. Cottey: You are restricted now, as far as a plane is concerned, to those 
people who are willing to pay their transportation by air to this side. That is 
not a million. Furthermore this organization with which we are concerned feels 
a certain amount of reluctance to take the risk, because it is all their responsi- 
bility, of transporting people by plane if they can be transported as fast as they 
can be prepared for, by sea. 

The CuarrMaAn: Captain Brown told me the other day that the Aquitania 
sailed with 300 empty berths; that people had been so impressed by the difficulty 
of transportation that they simply had not applied. ; 

Mr. Couutrey: I daresay that if our organization had been advised by the 
Cunard that they were willing to take more than the 200 that they did take, 
we could have taken more space. But all they allowed us was for 200. 

The Cuarrman: He intimated that that was in England— 


Mr. Cottny: Yes, the cancellations were made in England at the last 
moment. 

Hon. Mr. McGuire: Before the witness leaves: from his evidence it is 
evident to everybody that I.R.O. has a lot to do with anyone coming from the 
continent to Canada. Apparently they have more to do with it than the Immi- 
gration Branch of this government. Now, as far as the ordinary Canadian knows, 
the I.R.O. sounds like something mythical. He does not know who they are, he 
does not know the names of their directors or officers or where they ‘live. It is a 
world organization; he knows nothing about it. It is rather strange that an 
organization about which Canadian people know so little has so much to do with 
this matter which is so important to the people of Canada. I should lke to see 
the names of the officers and a full account of the whole organization in the 
minutes here today, so that we can see whom the people are who are doing this 
work for us, and, in general, know more about the organization. 


Mr. Couuey: I can furnish you with that information. The I.R.O. is a. 


specialized agency of the United. Nations, formed after a great deal of discussion 
with all the members of the United Nations; and the constitution was passed in 
1945. The preparatory commission came into being on the Ist of July of last 
year. 

Hon. Mr. McGuire: Yes. I would like to see it all in the minutes. 

Mr. Couiey: Well, I can give you the information. 

Hon. Mr. McGuire: Are the same officers who were elected in 1945 in office 
today? Are they re-elected every year? Who are they? 

Mr, Cotury: The officers are representatives of the various countries— 

Hon. Mr. McGuire: Well, that is the point. 

Mr. Cottey: —who are members of the organization. They are appointed 
by the government of each country. The administrative officers are appointed 
then by the committee itself. 

Hon. Mr. McGuire: Yes. We should know who they-are; know something 
more about this organization than we do. 

_ Hon. Mr. Hare: I must differ from that statement. That is not quite correct. 
This organization has really nothing to do with approving the movement of 
Immigrants: the present government do it all. If I have a relative iv a camp 
in Germany I apply for his admission. The government of Canada investigates 
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to say whether it is O.K.; they will consent if I am considered capable. A copy 
of that decision is sent to the witness or his department, but his organization 
cannot bring a single soul into this country unless the government passes him. 
Hon. Mr. McGutre: I know all that. 
Hon. Mr. Haic: But you are not drawing the correct conclusion. 
= Hon. Mr. McGuire: I want to know who these people are. That is. all I am. 
asking, 
ion. Mr. Hata; I can tell you. 


Hon. 'Mr. McGurre: I do not want to hear it from you; I want to see it in 
the report... 

Hon. Mr. Haic: Well, when you are through, I will talk. 

Hon. Mr. McGutre: You are talking now. Proceed and finish. 

Hon. Mr. Hare: Madam Chairman, as I was going to say, under the United 
Nations, this is one of the organizations established by them and each country 
that is willing to join this, Canada included, nominates a man or woman for that 
organization. They have agreed to try as far as possible to help place these 
displaced persons, but I do not think it is fair to suggest that this organization. 
overrides our government at all. I do not take that view. I take the view that 
the government is supreme. All this organization does is to assist those people 
whom relatives in Canada wish to have brought out here and to see that they 
get a chance to present their cases to the government. 

Hon. Mr. McGuire: I simply want to know the names of these people. We 
should know who the people are. 

The Cuarrman: Every detail is available in print if you want it. I think 
Mr. Colley can give you that. 

Mr. Cottzy: I should like to add, if I may, that the Canadian immigration 


rules are those which apply to the admission to Canada of any person on the 


continent of Europe. The displaced persons are in the care of the International 
Refugee Organization. We have nothing to do with people in such countries 
as Holland and ‘Czechoslovakia; we have only to do with those displaced persons 
in Germany who are under our guardianship, and we facilitate the movement of 
them as fast as we can by presenting these people to the Canadian immigration 


- authorities, when available, and when they are passed ‘by the Canadian immigra- 
tion authorities, we arrange their transportation to Canada as fast as we can. 


Hon. Mr, McGuirr: That is very important work and we would like to 


know more about it. 


(For constitution of IRC see appendix at end of today’s proceedings.) 


The CuarrmMan: Our next witness is Mrs. Jean Henshaw, former director 
and supervisor of displaced persons camps in Germany. I may say that Mrs. 


Hon. Mr. Roxsucx: Is that material hand woven? 
Mrs. Hensuaw: No, but the suit was made in the camps. 
Madam Chairman and gentleman, is it your pleasure that I give you a short 


- summary of my impressions of the displaced persons or would you rather proceed 


by questioning? 
Hon. Mr. Rorsuck: Go ahead. 
5489—3 
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Mrs. Hensuaw: You might be interested to know that my experience has 
included directorship of international camps of thirteen nations, Jewish camps 


and the reorganization of children’s camps, and later under the preparatory — 


committee of IRO. I was supervisor in an area where there were fifty-one 
camps and 30,000 refugee people in these camps. Therefore my remarks will 
deal exclusively with the situaticn on the “other” side. I know very little about 
the situation in Canada with regard to your plans and what is being done for 
the displaced persons here. 

In UNRRA we dealt with the displaced persons exclusively, that is, those 
persons who were displaced because of an act of war, and many of them were 
children from all nations who had been kidnapped with a view to placing them 
in the German Reich and absorbing them there. The IRO extended that defini- 
tion and we included in our care certain people who were refugees from their 
countries and that made a broader group. The first group was eligible for care 
in camps and the second was not eligible for care in camps but were screened 
by the IRO centres governing population control, and they were given a special 
certificate stating that they were eligible for immigration and for labour. The 

_ actual phrasing of that is a little indefinite, gentlemen, but the chief of the control 
office in Munich stated that it was tantamount to stating that there was no 
objection to the immigration or employment of those persons in a camp. 


If I were asked fur an impression of the people themselves I think two words 
would perhaps deal with it. One would be the remarkable resilience of the people, 
and the second would be the adaptability. Fundamentally, from the human point 
of view, they are no different than you and I. I do not hke pointing out the 
differences in people, but I think sometimes it 1s rather necessary because 
terms become flavoured. “Displaced persons” seem to mean something which 
people are not’ very favourable towards, in many ways. This has been brought 
out when I have been asked if these are people we should receive in Canada 
and who would be of benefit to us. ‘Certainly there are many people now in 
Germany whom we would not wish to have in Canada but security screening 
should eliminate them. They are individuals who were collaborators and sold 
out their own country and sold out themselves and they would certainly con- 
tinue in that behaviour pattern. They are people whom we would not wish in our 
country. Otherwise, the people are very desirable. They differ from us chiefly 
because of their experiences. By that I mean the breakup of their families, 
and since the Toronto Weekly Star is now running a short article on Lidice, I 
think you might be interested in the official statement which was sent out by the 
secret police of the SS in Prague in relation to that city and the removal of 
ninety children. It gives quickly an idea of the experiences through which 
these people have gone and which must have scarred them and from which 
they must recover. ; 

By supreme order the community of Liditz in the Protectorate of 
Bohemia and Moravia has been destroyed completely in connection with 
the assassination of Groupleader Heydrich. The entire male population 
has been shot to death. The women will serve life terms in a concentration 
camp. The Germanization possibilities of the children have been 
examined. The children not desired for Germanization will be trans- 
ferred there and are to be further sent through the respective Polish camps. 
Involved are 90 children. Dependents are not present. They will be taken 
to Litzmannstadt in a special car linked to trains running on the time- 
table. The train will arrive in Litzmannstadt on Saturday 13.6.1942 at 
21.30 hours. I request that the children are fetched from the station and 
transferred to the respective camps immediately. The age groups of these 


children are: 1-2 years, 5; 2-4 years, 6; 4-6 years, 15; 6-8 years, 16; 


8-10 years, 12; 10-16 years, 36. 
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Except for what they have on their person, the children will bring 
nothing with them. Special care will not be imperative. 


That last is underlined, and that is the code expression or term for exter- 
- mination. 
Hon. Mr. Horner: That was in 1942? 


Mrs. HensHaw: Yes, June 10th, 1942, or thereabouts. Now, that is the 
picture that held in many cities. Hitler and Himmler, as part of total war, hit 
at the family to break it up and they would send the man to death or to 
concentration camps to work in labour gangs, the women to concentration camps 
- where they would be screened for labour gangs, and the older children were also 
selected for labour gangs and did the most difficult type of work and the most 
dangerous because, literally, they were considered to have no value, and labour 
turnover did not matter. The other children were screened so that the cream of 
them could be absorbed into the Reich. The children from two to six were 
placed in Lebensborn homes to be Germanized, given German names, and their 
whole experience geared to absorption into the Reich. The children from six 
to twelve were similarly treated in the Heimschulen. Another group of children 
were set aside for medical or pseudo medical experimentation and the Jewish 
children from two to twelve years were among those who were exterminated. 
The persons in labour gangs were subjected to excessive labour, with very little 
food and many lived under the most appalling conditions. 


The labourer was not allowed to marry and everything was done to prevent 
his having a normal life. I have here an excerpt in relation to hospitalization 
of foreign labourers: 

The reception into a foreign sick-barrack, which is in connection with 
a German hospital, can take place only when there are irregularities or 
when experimental subjects for students and pupils of midwifery are 
needed. 


In other words, they could only receive hospital care when it suited the 
_ German Reich and when experimental subjects were necessary for the training 
of medical students. 
The necessity to prevent that German blood is given up to foreign 
nations, is more urgent than ever on account of the losses of this war. 
That is why foreign children having partly German blood and who may 
be considered as valuable are not to be sent to foreign children-homes. 
In cases where the child is given in care of NSV or Lebensborn, it is 
generally necessary to separate from the mother, who must stay at her 
work. Inducing the mother to give her agreement for leaving her child 
to this protection, she has to learn only the profits, not the aim of this 
measure. 
In other words, she could only feel that it was profitable for her child to go to 
_ Lebensborn or Heimschulen, but not learn that it was to become a German child. 


. These are precise experiences through which people went. I have in mind 
a Jewish man who persisted in refusing to look at his hands. Finally I went to 
him and took his hands and held them up before him, and I said to him, What 
is wrong with your hands?” He said, “How can I ever be a man again, look at 
my hands again, when they have put the bodies of my wife and children in 
the crematorium?” Well, it did not seem that there was very much I could do 
for him, but finally I said, “I take it that they went through the gas chamber 
- first.” He said, “Yes, they did.” I said, “Then, is it not much better that you, 
pric loved and cherished them, had the last handling of their bodies rather than 
somebody from the SS., who would have handled them with tongs and very 
roughly?” He said, “I never though of that.” This was his first glimmer of 
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hope. One of our boys in his early teens told me it was part of his Job to push 
bodies in the crematorium, and among them he put in his father’s body. This 
was a never ending nightmare to him and such experiences have serious scars 
which take time to heal. 


Most of these people now in Germany do not want to return home. ‘They 
feel they cannot return home because they do not approve of the present political 
situation in their own countries. Some of them have been asked to return and 
take over positions which they held before the war, even positions of manage- 
ment in factories, but even these will not return. Thus the displaced persons 
have lost their security. First, they have lost their national security and have 
no national home. Second, they have lost their familial security and their 
families have been broken up; many represent the last of a large relationship. 
Third, they lost their personal security and instead of being able to earn their 
own living and to manage their own affairs, they are leading a “found” existence 
which is distasteful to them. Many have lost their spiritual security, but those 
who retained it withstood the persecution and torture of the war years better 
than the others. They have also lost those props to security represented by 
property, stocks, bonds and personal property because they had to leave them 
at home. In Germany they are living from day to day having no future and 
being unwilling to live too much in their past which is so full of unhappy 
memories. 


These people have a strong feeling of desire to belong to a country which 
has national security where they could begin a new life and achieve a position 


with personal security for themselves. They wish to become citizens. Even the 


children say, “We want to live in peace, anywhere in the world.” The older 
persons are hoping for a political change which will make it possible for them 
to go back to their own countries. They have a stake in Europe and they 
do not wish to go farther than France or Belgium or England. But the younger 
ones are different; they want to leave Europe and its wars and make a new life 
for themselves in a new country. Among the older ones there are many 
responsible persons whom we would welcome to Canada, I am sure, and who 
would make good here, but they do not feel that they ought to abandon their 
relatives. Only three things are possible for these people. One is repatriation, 
which was one of the tasks of UNRRA. There was no involuntary repatriation, 


the people had to make their own decisions. Children up to twelve were sent 


home automatically, if it was proven that they were nationals of another country. 
The exceptions were Jewish children, who in many instances were permitted to 
migrate to other countries. Russia and Yugoslavia would not give clearances 
then for Jewish chidren, but latterly Yugoslavia has given clearances, provided 
there is a relative waiting for the child in each case. 


The CuatrMAN: That is, to go to another country? 


Mrs. Hensuaw: Yes. That was the only terms on which they would 
countenance their migration to another country. 


Absorption into the Reich is a second possibility. Because of lack of 
funds, IRO has had to cut down the organization at every point. I am not 
connected with IRO now, so I can say these things. They have had to cut out 
welfare services, workshops are idle, and the rehabilitation program cannot be 
proceeded with. They have pared down the camp school systems, so that just 
a bare skeleton of what there was progressing under UNRRA is now going on. 
Because of lack of material, only the camps that are rich—camps which play 
the black market—are able to keep their workshops going. Actually, the welfare 
officer’s title has often been changed to social services officer so material assist- 
ance will not be expected for individuals. The discontinuation of projects 
workshops is of course a great pity, because it means that the people have 
nothing to do. The ring which I have on, the pin in my hat, my bracelet, the 
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: “suit I am wearing, in fact practically everything I have on was made in the 


camp. These people can do almost anything and would be valuable assets to 


any country. They are very clever at making costume jewelry, at woodworking, 


and so on. They reclaim bits of airplanes and anything at all that they can 
obtain. They can turn to good use things that we would consider of almost no 
value at all. Their skill is almost incredible. The IRO and the army in the 
American zone are using every suggestion to bring about the movement of the 
people into the German economy, in order that they may not be a charge on 


- the organization. Thus more and more DP’s are leaving the camps to live and 


work in the German economy. Obviously they are the people who can stand 
idleness least well and who are most anxious to be doing something and not allow 
their skills to deteriorate. When I left Germany there were about 378,000 
displaced persons in the zone. At least 50,000 of them were living privately 
in the German economy. They were all eligible for care by the organization. 
We who have been there know the hatred expressed by the Germans in relation 
to the displaced persons and refugees. They will have a grim time if it ever 
becomes necessary to absorb them into the German economy without the protec- 
tion of an occupying force. The Germans forget why they came into the 
country; perhaps most of the Germans did not even know many of the things 
that were done by Hitler and Himmler. We know that if these displaced 
persons and refugees go into the German economy, the experiences that they 
have already had will be duplicated, or perhaps even worse ones await them, 


because the Germans hate them. On street cars and everywhere else you hear 


Germans saying: “Why don’t these people go home? Why do they not leave 
Germany? If they got out of Germany we would have more food, more houses 
and more clothes.” The Volksdutch are the most unwanted of all people expelled 
by the countries in which they lived, unwelcome in Germany to which they have 
been sent. These people are very dejected. They do not want to be in Germany; 
they want to be in their own homes, but they cannot go there. Many of the 


~ Yugoslavian children—by children I mean those under 18—might be classed in 


that group, and a more desirable group for immigration I do not know. They 
will not think of returning to Yugoslavia; they cannot. 


Hon: Mr. Hata: Where do they want to go? 


Mrs. HensHaw: To America, and when I say America that includes the 
United States and Canada. That seems to be the desire of most displaced 


persons. A few wish to go to Australia, to South America and other countries, 


but somehow this continent is looked upon by most of them as a haven where 
the best type of life is possible. 

Absorption into the Reich is not a thing which responsible people can 
tolerate for their dependents or relatives, and therefore they tend to remain in 
Germany and throw in their lot with them in order to make things easier for 
them, if possible. Emigration is the only hope for them. Unless you came 
through with a group of them, as I did, you cannot realize how badly they want 


to get out of Germany. I came to Canada on the General Stuart, and on that 


ship there were 758 displaced persons, of whom 44 were children. Those 


- children were sent because it was desired to take advantage of any assistance 


that I could give them on the journey. When these people were put on the 


trains for the first stages of the journey they were very hungry and excessively 
: cold. I was cold myself, and I certainly had much more protection than they 
had. Yet they made no complaints. The idea of getting out of Germany 
simply sublimated everything else. On the ship, although we had a. teriffic 


voyage, they sang out of happiness, although 80 per cent of them were ill 100 


3 per cent of the time. 
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These people, with the wonderful skills that I have mentioned, would 
certainly be a great advantage to us here. They would like to come in family 
groups. They also asked me if there was any possibility of camps being trans- 


ferred from Germany to Canada, which is Just the thing that was discussed ~ 


briefly here this morning. In the area in which I was we did a great deal of 
processing or documenting of people for the United States, both as individuals 
and in groups, and they went through with regularity from the Spring of 1946. 
For the most part they went in ships, but many went by airlift. Where the 
relatives were able to pay the passage they were permitted to go by airlift. 

At the present time the travel situation in Germany is not as strict as it 
originally was; there was a time when people could not get on a train and go 
anywhere, the gates of the camps were literally guarded by American police. 
But those days passed long ago, and now the displaced persons can go on a train 
in the same manner as Germans, except when they wish to cross the border they 
have to have a permit. When I was in Germany they went from the area down 
on the Austrian border, paid their own way to Frankfurt, arriving the day before 
the plane left, and got on the plane. What would happen had the plane been 
delayed, I do not know, because we did not have that experience. However, 
many people did go that way although the large proportion of them went in 
the ordinary way from Bremerhaven. 

I believe I have now given the main ideas which I wished to present. 


The CuHarrmMan: Will you tell the committee, please, the incident of the 
little girl which had been thrown from the train? , 


Mrs. Hensuaw: I could give you individual stories, almost ad nauseam 
but the story of Rosie Taub is particularly interesting. Perhaps I should not 
give her name because I do not wish her to have any publicity. 


Rosie was a particularly charming girl of thirteen years; her mother and 
her two daughters were placed on a train bound for the extermination camp; 
her father had already disappeared and has never been heard from since. The 
mother wondered if there was any way by which she could save the little girls. 
She was in a goods train, which as you know, have windows high up; when the 
train came to one station they, by agreement, dropped the eldest child out the 
window. After four or five stations they had an opportunity to also drop the 
younger child, Rosie out the window. The children got together, but the eldest 
child died of an illness. As the younger child said, she died her own death; she 
thought that was something that should be mentioned, most people were killed, 
but “she died her own death”. 

The younger child went to a christian home and there posed as an Aryan 
and although nine years of age she did domestic service during the war and got 
by with Aryan people. She is a shy child, and how she had the ability to handle 
the problem of survival, I do not know. The people over there have, however, 
developed the most amazing ability to handle the problem of survival. Perhaps 
they are not always handled on an ethical basis; for instance, sometimes a child 
would stand on its tiptoes with its hands in the pockets of the other child 
beside him, in order to look over the wire line which marked the differences 
between labour gangs, where there was a chance to live, and the extermination 
camps. I know children who have stood on their tiptoes for two hours and a half 
in order to look over the line. 


_ It was amazing also the way they handled the problem of age by introduc- 
ing the escalator clause. Many of them gave their age over twelve when actually 
they were considerably younger; they felt they could work, in a labour gang 
and thought it was worth a try. After liberation when we were sending people 
off by airship to England we even encountered some men with beards saying they 
were sixteen. The escalator clause was still in effect. Of course we did not allow 
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them to go. The people generally were of high intelligence; had they not been 
they would not have survived. For the most part their health was very good; 
the health facilities in the UNRRA camps were exceedingly good. The people 
who were not in good health succumbed during their period under the Reich. 


Hon. Mr. Haic: What happened to Rosie? 


Mrs. Hensuaw: Rosie is in a private home in Montreal; she came across on 
the boat with me. I saw her quite by chance in Montreal the other day, and I 
said, ‘Rosie, how are you?” She said, “I am happy—she spoke German—she said 
it was love at first sight, “I love the woman and she loves me.” 

Perhaps the members of the committee would be interested to know what 
one boy said who came over on the General Stuart. Shall I read the story? 


Hon. Mr. Rorsuck: Read the most interesting part. 


Mrs. Hensuaw: It reads in part as follows: “We are sailing on the Atlantic 
Ocean to Canada. The country, where—forgetting about our tragic and sorrow- 
ful past in Europe—we would like to live peacefully, free and with human rights 
secured .. . What we are expecting from Canada—we hope that we shall find 
it—is appreciation of the total human independence and that life standard which 


_the individual deserves as the result of his diligent work and honesty. Where 


people are not slaves to conflicts and hates of various nationalities and races. . 
But Canada, like a furnace, accepts people of all nations and trnsforms them 
into understanding citizens of a healthy democratic land. Therefore may we 
express our sincere appreciation and thanks to the Canadian Government, for 
accepting us in his land with trust.” 

If there are any questions, I should be pleased to answer them. 


Hon. Mr. Horner: Mrs. Henshaw, we have heard something about the very 
large number of German children who have lost their parents and are just, exist- 
ing, and living in gangs. It has been suggested that some of these children could 
be brought.to Canada, as a humane service and it would be to Canada’s advan- 
tage in the future. What is your opinion on that? 


Mrs. Hensuaw: In the two and a half years I was in the American zone in 
Germany I had very little experience with that class of child. There are of 
course children who are delinquents, who have followed the army, many of 
whom, incidentally, were mascots of the American army; these children pose as 
Americans, giving family names, places, residences, schools, and all sorts of other 
details, but they are eventually checked and found to be Germans. 


In Germany there is a very good network of welfare agencies under the 
supervision of the occupying power; in whatever zone the agency appears it 


is equipped and able to handle German children. Knowing the attitude of the 


Germans to their children I do not think that we need unduly concern ourselves 
with these children. I did a good deal of work in respect to repatriation and 
resettlement of children in the international centres, and 1 would say that the 
Germans would not be happy to part with their children, and if they did part with 
them it would certainly not be on any more than a visiting basis. They much 
prefer that-the children remain in Germany, just as every nation desires its 
children to remain at home; therefore, the children are automatically returned 
to the German economy, for placement in a German child care institution, well 


_ founded and well supervised. 


- I came in contact with one boy who was quite remarkable. He was freed 
by the American army as it went through, from a correctional home, having 
been placed there by a German judge for offences committed. He had managed 
to evade being caught again, and was posing as an American and demanding 
to be sent home to America. He was quite amazed when he was returned to the 


German economy to be dealt with. 
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Hon. Mr. Horner: The thought I had in mind was that in view of the 
German policy of eliminating the children of other nationalities, 1t occurred to 
me that we would be protecting ourselves in the future 1f we were to secure some 
of these boys now. 


Mrs. Hensuaw: Frankly, I have been of the same opinion myself; in fact, 
I have seen many which I would have liked to bring home. 


Hon. Mr. Horner: I have no fear but that we could absorb these children 
here and they would make first-class citizens. 


Mrs. Hensuaw: That is quite true. Many of the children in large cities are 
starving; they have not sufficient food to properly nourish themselves, and they 
have a bad time. In the country, as you know, a farmer, if he desires, can 
pretty well beat the ration, and they get along very well. 

I should add to what I have said that the authorities make it quite difficult 
. to remove a child of a united nation from a German home. I am quite sure, 
therefore, that we would get no cooperation at all in removing German children. 
To explain further, if one of the child searching teams, which operate in the 
British and American zones and to some extent in the French zone find a child 
which they are quite sure is not a German child, they interview the child. 
Twenty-six languages are represented by our interviewers. They see the child, 
talk to it about its present conditions, its past and so forth, trying to get the 
child’s interest and to determine what the child may be and from whence it 
came. Sometimes the child has been carefully coached in its answers and it is 
very difficult to get anywhere; however, by the careless use of a foreign word, 
such as “tag” or “nista’”’ it will readily be shown that the child is Polish or 
Serbian or some other nationality. 

When the documentation is completed it is sent to our office where we make 
a tentative decision as to the nationality and we submit it to the national 
liaison officer of the country to which the child belongs. He examines the situa- 
tion, goes out and sees the child and decides that it is in fact a national of his 
country. It is then necessary to get the approval of the military government 
which, as you know, is now supervised by the occupying power; IRO or the 
liaison officer requests that the child be removed from the German home and 
thirty days’ notice is given the German home in order that the home and the 
child may both be prepared for the break. The American social workers over 
there now are greatly concerned with the psychological trauma on the child in 
relation to its removal from the home. We found that any trauma or blow 
developed when the child was removed from its own family years ago, and 
experience did not show any great emotional crisis upon being taken away 
from the German home. As I say it requires thirty days’ notice, and the written 
consent of the Germans to remove a child from a German home; (thus the final 
word lies with a German). If it is that difficult to get a United Nations child— 
and these cases have to be dealt with case by case under the supervision of the 
military government—one can readily see the impossibility of having children 
e.g. German children removed under other circumstances. The Germans even 
shield United Nations children from any contact with the United Nations | 
personnel for fear that they will be lost to the Reich. Their whole idea was 
based on the premise that if Germany depleted the surrounding nations of child 
life that, even though she lost the war, she would still be potentially the strongest 
Kuropean nation. 


Hon. Mr. Hate: I think we should express our thanks towards Mrs. Henshaw 
for the information she has given us. 


The Cuatrman: Yes; I am only sorry that we have not had a better 
representation. 
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_ Mrs. Hensuaw: There is one thing I would like to mention, if it is not 
_ presumption to do so. IRO is streamlined to the point where it is very difficult 
to meet requirements in regard to getting people up to the staging centres fast 
enough to be processed. I do think that if pressure were brought to bear on 
Geneva to increase the personnel dealing with repatriation and settlement, this 
whole process would be speeded up. 
Hon. Mr. Hate: I want to thank you very much. Madam Chairman, I move 
_ that we adjourn. 
The CuHarrman: Before we adjourn there is a motion that I have to bring 
forward. 

The Standing Committee on Immigration and Labour beg leave to 
make their second Report, as follows:— 

In connection with the order of reference of the 3rd February, 1948, 
directing the Committee to examine into the operation and administration 
of the Immigration Act, etc., the Committee recommend that it be 
authorized to print 1,100 copies in English and 200 copies in French of 
its day to day proceedings, and that Rule 100 be suspended in relation to 
the said printing. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
The committee adjourned until Wednesday, February 11, at 10.30 a.m. 


APPENDIX “A” 
United Nations—General Assembly 


CONSTITUTION OF THE INTERNATIONAL REFUGEE ORGANIZATION 


AND AGREEMENT ON INTERIM MEASURES TO BE TAKEN 


IN RESPECT OF REFUGEES AND DISPLAICCED PERSONS 
(Final Text) 


CONSTITUTION OF THE INTERNATIONAL REFUGEE ORGANIZATION 
PREAMBLE 
The Governments accepting this Constitution, 


RECOGNIZING: 


that genuine refugees and displaced persons constitute an urgent problem 


which is international in scope and character; 

that as regards displaced persons, the main task to be performed is to 
encourage and “assist in every way possible their early return to their country 
of origin; 

that genuine refugees and displaced persons should be assisted by inter- 
national action, either to return to their countries of nationality or former 


habitual residence, or to find new homes elsewhere, under the conditions — 


provided for in this Constitution; or in the case of Spanish Republicans, to 
establish themselves temporarily in order to enable them to return to Spain 
when the present Falangist regime is succeeded by a democratic regime; 

that resettlement and re-establishment of refugees and displaced persons 
be contemplated only in cases indicated clearly in the Constitution; 

that genuine refugees and displaced persons, until such time as their 
repatriation or resettlement and re-establishment is effectively completed, should 
be protected in their rights and legitimate interests, should receive care and 
assistance and, as far as possible, should be put to useful employment in order 
to avoid the evil and anti-social consequences of continued idleness; 

that the expenses of repatriation to the extent practicable should be charged 
to Germany and Japan for persons displaced by those Powers from countries 
occupied by them: 


Have AGREED: 


for the accomplishment of the foregoing purposes in the shortest possible — 


time, to establish and do hereby establish a non-permanent organization to be 
called the International Refugee Organization, a specialized agency to be brought 
into relationship with the United Nations, and accordingly 

Have AccrepTep THE FoLLowING ARTICLES: 


ARTICLE 1 


Mandate 


The mandate of the Organization shall extend to refugees and displaced 
persons in accordance with the principles, definitions and conditions set forth in 
Annex I, which is attached to and made an integral part of this constitution. 
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ARTICLE 2 


Functions and powers 


\ 


1. The functions of the Organization to be carried out in accordance with 
the purposes and the principles of the Charter of the United Nations shall be: 
the repatriation; the identification, registration and classification: the care and 
assistance; the legal and political protection; the transport; and the resettlement 
and re-establishment, in countries able and willing to receive them, of persons 
who are the concern of the Organization under the provisions of Annex I. Such 
functions shall be exercised with a view: 

(a) to encouraging and assisting in every way possible the early return 
to their country of nationality, or former habitual residence, of those persons 
who are the concern of the Organization having regard to the principles 
laid down in the resolution on refugees and displaced persons adopted by 
the General Assembly of the United Nations on 12th February 1946 
(Annex IIT), and to the principles set forth in the preamble, and to pro- 
moting this by all possible means, in particular by providing them with 
material assistance, adequate food for a period of three months from the 
time of their departure from their present places of residence provided they 
are returning to a country suffering as a result of enemy occupation during 
the war, and provided such food shall be distributed under the auspices of 
i ee and the necessary clothing and means of transportation; 
an 

(b) with respect to persons for whom repatriation does not take place 
under paragraph 1 (e) of this article to facilitating: 

(i) their re-establishment in countries of temporary residence; 

(ii) the emigration to, resettlement and re-establishment in other countries 

of individuals or family units; and 

(iii) as may be necessary and practicable, within available resources and 

subject to the relevant financial regulations, the investigation, promotion 

or execution of projects of group resettlement or large-scale resettlement. 

(c) with respect to Spanish Republicans to assisting them to establish 
themselves temporarily until the time when a democratic regime in Spain 
is established. 


2. For the purpose of carrying out its functions, the Organization may 

engage in all appropriate activities, and to this end, shall have power: 

(a) to receive and disburse private and public funds; 

(b) as necessary to acquire land and buildings by lease, gift, or in excep- 
tional circumstances only, by purchase; and to hold such land and 
buildings or to dispose of them by lease, sale or otherwise; 

(c) to acquire, hold and convey other necessary property ; 

(d) to enter into contracts, and undertake obligations; including contracts 
with governments or with occupation or control authorities, whereby 
such authorities would continue, or undertake, in part or in whole, the 
care and maintenance of refugees and displaced persons in territories 
under their authority, under the supervision of the Organization; 

(e) to conduct negotiations and conclude agreements with governments; 

(f) to consult and co-operate with public and private organizations when- 
ever it is deemed advisable, in so far as such organizations share the 
purpose of the Organization and observe the principles of the United 
Nations; 

(g) to promote the conclusion of bilateral arrangements for mutual assist- 

* ance in the repatriation of displaced persons, having regard to the 
principles laid down in paragraph (c) (ii) of the resolution adopted by 
the General Assembly of the United Nations on 12th February, 1946, 
regarding the problem of refugees (Annex III) ; 
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(h) to appoint staff, subject to the provisions of Article 9 of this constitution; 

(i) to undertake any project appropriate to the accomplishment of the 
purposes of this Organization; 

(j) to conclude agreements with countries able and willing to receive 
refugees and displaced persons for the purpose of ensuring the protec- 
tion of their legitimate rights and interests in so far as this may be 
necessary; and 

(kK) in general, to perform any other legal act appropriate to its purposes. 


ARTICLE 3 


Relationship to the United Nations 


The relationship between the Organization and the United Nations shall 
be established in an agreement between the Organization and the United Nations 
as provided in Articles 57 and 63 of the Charter of the United Nations. 


ARTICLE 4 


Membership 


1. Membership in the Organization is open to members of the United 
Nations. Membership is also open to any other peace-loving states, not members 
of the United Nations, upon recommendation of the Executive Committee, by 
a two-thirds majority vote of members of the General Council present and voting, 
subject to the conditions of the agreement between the Organization and the 
United Nations approved pursuant to Article 3 of this Constitution. 


2. Subject to the provisions of paragraph 1 of this article, the members 
of the Organization shall be those States whose duly authorized representatives 
sign this Constitution without reservation as to subsequent acceptance, and those 
States which deposit with the Secretary-General of the United Nations their 
instruments of acceptance after their duly authorized representatives have signed 
this Constitution with such reservation. 


3. Subject to the provisions of paragraph 1 of this article, those States, 
whose representatives have not signed the Constitution referred to in the previous 
paragraph, or which, having signed it, have not deposited the relevant instrument 
of acceptance within the following six months, may, however, be admitted as 
members of the Organization in the following cases: 

(a) if they undertake to liquidate any outstanding contributions in accord- 
ance with the relevant scale; or 
if they submit to the Organization a plan for the admission to their 
territory, as immigrants, refugees or displaced persons in such numbers, 
and on such settlement conditions as shall, in the opinion of the 
Organization, require from the applicant State an expenditure or invest- 
ment equivalent, or approximately equivalent, to the contribution that 
they would be called upon, in accordance with the relevant scale, to 
make to the budget of the Organization. 


4. Those States which, on signing the Constitution, express their intention 
to avail themselves of clause (b) of paragraph 3 of this article may submit the 
plan referred to in that paragraph within the following three months, without 
prejudice to the presentation within six months of the relevant instrument of 
acceptance. 


5. Members of the Organization which are suspended fvoin the exercise of 
the rights and privileges of Membership of the United Nations shall, upon 
request of the latter, be suspended from the rights and privileges of this 
eee 
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_ _6. Members of the Organization which are expelled from the United Nations 
shall automatically cease to be members of this Organization. 


7. With the approval of the General Assembly of the United Nations, 
members of the Organization which are not members of the United Nations, and 


- which have persistently violated the principles of the Charter of the United 


Nations may be suspended from the rights and privileges of the Organization, or 
expelled from its membership by the General Council. 

8. A member of the Organization which has persistently violated the 
principles contained in the present Constitution, may be suspended from the 
rights and privileges of the Organization by the General Council, and with the 
approval of the General Assembly of the United Nations, may be expelled from 
the Organization. 

9. A member of the Organization undertakes to afford its general support 
to the work of the Organization. 


10. A member may at any time give written notice of withdrawal to the 


Chairman of the Executive Committee. Such notice shall take effect one year 
after the date of its receipt by the Chairman of the Executive Committee. 


ARTICLE 5 
Organs 


There are established as the principal organs of the Organization: a General 
Council, an Executive Committee and a Secretariat. 


ARTICLE 6 


The General Council 

1. The ultimate policy making body of the Organization shall be the General 
Council in which each member shall have one representative and such alter- 
nates and advisers as may be necessary. Each member shall have one vote in 
the General Council. 

2. The General Council shall be convened in regular session not less than 
once a year by the Executive Committee provided, however, that for three years 
after the Organization comes into being the General Council shall be convened 
in regular session not less than twice a year. It may be convened in special 
session whenever the Executive Committee shall deem necessary; and 1t shall 
be convened in special session by the Director-General within thirty days after 
a request for such a special session is received by the Director-General from 
one-third of the members of the Council. 

3. At the opening meeting of each session of the General Council, the Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee shall preside until the General Council has 
elected one of its members as Chairman for the session. 

4. The General Council shall thereupon proceed to elect from among its 
members a first Vice-Chairman and a second Vice-Chairman, and such other 
officers as it may deem necessary. 


ARTICLE 7 


Executive Committee 
1. The Executive Committee shall perform such functions as may be neces- 
sary to give effect to the policies of the General Council, and may make, pias 
sessions of the General Council, policy decisions of an emergency nature whic 
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it shall pass on to the Director-General, who shall be guided thereby, and shall 
report to the Executive Committee on the action which he has taken thereon. 
These decisions shall be subject to reconsideration by the General Council. ~ 

2. The Executive Committee of the General Council shall consist of the repre- 
sentatives of nine members of the Organization. Each member of the Executive 
Committee shall be elected for a two-year term by the General Council at a 
regular session of the Council. A member may continue to hold office on the 
Executive Committee during any such period as may intervene between the 
conclusion of its term of office and the first succeeding meeting of the General 
Council at which an election takes place. A member shall be at all times eligible 
for re-election to the Executive Committe. If a vacancy occurs in the member- 
ship of the Executive Committee between two sessions of the General Council, 
the Executive Committee may fill the vacancy by itself appointing another 
member to hold office until the next meeting of the Council. 


3. The Executive Committee shall elect a Chairman and a Vice-Chairman 
from among its members, the terms of office to be determined by the General 
Council. 

4. Meetings of the Executive Committee shall be convened: 

(a) at the call of the Chairman, normally twice a month; 

(b) whenever any representative of a member of the Executive Committee 
shall request the convening of a meeting, by a letter addressed to the 
Director-General, in which case the meeting shall be convened within 
seven days of the date of the receipt of the request; 

(c) in the case of a vacancy occurring in the Chairmanship, the Director- 
General shall convene a meeting at which the first item on the agenda 
shall be the election of a Chairman. 

5. The Executive Committee may, in order to investigate the situation in 
the field, either as a body or through a delegation of its members, visit camps, 
hostels or assembly points within the control of the Organization, and may give 
instructions to the Director-General in consequence of the reports of such visits. 


6. The Executive Committee shall receive the reports of the Director-General 
as provided in paragraph 6 of Article 8 of this Constitution, and, after considera- 
tion thereof, shall request the Director-General to transmit these reports to the 
General Council with such comments as the Executive Committee may consider 
appropriate. These reports and such comments shall be transmitted to all mem- 
bers of the General Council before its next regular session and shall be published. 
The Executive Committee may request the Director-General to submit such 
further reports as may be deemed necessary. 


ARTICLE 8 


Administration 


1. The chief administrative officer of the Organization shall be the Director- 
General. He shall be responsible to the General Council and the Executive Com- 
mittee and shall carry out the administrative and executive functions of the 
Organization in accordance with the decisions of the General Council and the 
Executive Committee, and shall report on the action taken thereon. 


2. The Director-General shall be nominated by the Executive Committee 
and appointed by the General Council. If no person acceptable to the General 
Council is nominated by the Executive Committee, the General Council may 
proceed to appoint a person who has not been nominated by the Committee. 
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When @ vacancy occurs in the office of the Director-General the Executive 
Committee may appoint an Acting Director-General to assume all the duties 
and functions of the office until a Director-General can be appointed by the 
General Council. 


3. The Director-General] shall serve under a contract which shall be signed 
on behalf of the Organization by the Chairman of the Executive Committee and 
it shall be a clause of such contract that six months’ notice of termination can 
be given on either side. In exceptional circumstances, the Executive Committee, 
subject to subsequent confirmation by the General Council, has the power to 
relieve the Director-General of his duties by a two-thirds majority vote of the 
members if, in the Committee’s opinion, his conduct is such ‘as to warrant such 
action. 

4. The staff of the Organization shall be appointed by the Director-General 
under regulations to be established .by the General Council. 

5. The Director-General shall be present, or be represented by one of his 
subordinate officers, at all meetings of the General Council, or the Executive 
Committee and of all other committees and sub-committtees. He or his repre- 
sentatives may participate in any such meeting but shall have no vote. 


6. (a) The Director-General shall prepare at the end of each half-year period 
a report on the work of the Organization. The report prepared at the 
end of each alternate period of six months shall relate to the work of 
the Organization during the preceding year and shall give a full 
account of the activities of the Organization during that period. These 
reports shall be submitted to the Executive Committee for consideration, 
and thereafter shall be transmitted to the General Council together 
with any comments of the Executive Committee thereon, as provided 
by paragraph 6 of Article 7 of this Constitution. 

(b) At every special session of the General Council the Director-General 
shall present a statement of the work of the Organization since the last 
meeting. 


ARTICLE 9 


Staff 

1. The paramount consideration in the employment of the staff and in the 
determination of the conditions of service shall be the necessity of securing the 
highest standards of efficiency, competence and integrity. A further considera- 
tion in the employment of the staff shall be adherence to the principles laid down 
in the present Constitution. Due regard shall be paid to the importance of recrut- 
ing staff on an appropriate geographical basis, and of employing ‘an adequate 
number of persons from the countries of origin of the displaced persons. 

2. No person shall be employed by the Organization who is excluded under 
Part II, other than paragraph 5, of Annex I to this Constitution, from becoming 


_ the concern of the Organization. 


= 


3. In the performance of their duties, the Director-General and the staff 
shall not seek or receive instructions from any Governmnt or from any other 


- authority external to the Organization. They shall refrain from any action which 
- might reflect on their position as international officials responsible only to the 
Organization. Each member of the Organization undertakes to respect the 
- exclusively international character of the responsibilities of the Director-General 


e 


and the staff and not to seek to influence them in the discharge of their 
responsibilities. 
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ARTICLE 10 


Finance 


1. The Director-General shall submit through the Executive Gowimnitneas to 
the General Council an annual budget, covering the necessary administrative 
operational and large-scale re-settlement expenditures of the Organization, and 
from time to time such supplementary budgets as may be required. The 
Executive Committee shall transmit the budget to the General Council with 
any remarks it may deem appropriate. Upon final approval of a budget by the 
General Council, the total under each of these three headings—to wit, “adminis- 
trative’, “operational” and “large-scale re-settlement’’—shall be allocated to the 
members in proportions for each heading to be determined from time to time by 
a two-thirds majority vote of the members of the General Council present and 
voting. 


2. Contributions shall be payable, asa result of negotiations undertaken at 
the request of members between the Organization and such members, in kind or 
in such currency as may be provided for in a decision by the General Council, 
having regard to currencies in which the anticipated expenditure of the Organiza- — 
tion will be effected from time to time, regardless of the currency in which the 
budget is expressed. 


3. Each member undertakes to contribute to the Organization its share of 
the administrative expenses as determined and allocated under paragraphs 
1 and 2 of this article. 


4. Each member shall contribute to the operational expenditures—except for 
large-scale re-settlement expenditures—as determined and allocated under para- 
graphs 1 and 2 of this article, subject to the requirements of the constitutional 
procedure of such members. The members undertake to contribute to the large- 
scale re-settlement expenditures on a voluntary basis and subject to the require- 
ments of their constitutional procedure. 


5. A member of the Organization, which, after the expiration of a period — 


of three months following the date of the coming into force of this Constitution, 
has not paid its financial contribution to the Organization for the first financial 
year, shall have no vote in the General Council or the Executive Committee 
until such contribution has been paid. 


6. Subject to the provisions of paragraph 5 of this article, a member of the 


Organization which is in arrears in the payment of its financial contributions to 
the Organization shall have no vote in the General Council or the Executive 
Committee if the amount of its arrears equals or exceeds the amount of the 
contributions due from it for the preceding one full year. 


7. The General Council may, nevertheless, permit such members to vote 


if it is satisfied that the failure to pay is due to conditions beyond the control 
of such members. 


8. The administrative budget of the Organization shall be submitted annu- 2 


ally to the General Assembly of the United Nations for such review and recom- 


mendation as the General Assembly may deem appropriate. The agreement — 4 


under which the Organization shall be brought into relationship with the United 
Nations under Article 3 of this Constitution may provide; inter alia, for the 
approval of the administrative budget of the Organization by the General 
Assembly of the United Nations. 


9. Without prejudice to the provisions concerning supplementary budgets 
‘in paragraph 1 of this article, the following exceptional arrangements shall apply 
in respect of the financial year in which this Constitution comes into force: 
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(a) the budget shall be the provisional budget set forth in Annex II to this 
Constitution; and 

(b) the amounts to be contributed by the members shall be in the propor- 
tions set forth in Annex II to this Constitution. 


ARTICLE 11 


Headquarters and Other Offices 

1. The Organization shall establish its headquarters at Paris or at Geneva, 
as the General Council shall decide, and all meetings of the General Council and 
the Executive Committee shall be held at this headquarters, unless a majority 
of the members of the General Council or the Executive Committee have agreed, 
at a previous meeting or by correspondence with the Director-General to meet 
elsewhere. 

2. The Executive Committee may establish such regional and other offices 
and representations as may be necessary. 

3. All offices and representations shall be established only with the consent of 
the Government in authority in the place of establishment. 


ARTICLE 12 


Procedure 
1. The General Council shall adopt its own rules of precedure, following in 
general, the rules of procedure of the Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations, wherever appropriate, and with such modifications as the General 
Council shall deem desirable. The Executive Committee shall regulate its own 
procedure subject to any decisions of the General Council in respect thereto. 
2. Unless otherwise provided in the Constitution or by action of the General 


- Council, motions shall be carried by simple majority of the members present and 
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voting in the General Council and the Executive Committee. 


ARTICLE 13 


Status, Immunities and Privileges 

1. The Organization shall enjoy in the territory. of each of its members such 
legal capacity as may be necessary for the exercise of its functions and the fulfil- 
ment of its objectives. 

2. (a) The Organization shall enjoy in the territory of each of its members 
such privileges and immunities as may be necessary for the exercise 
of its functions and the fulfilment of its objectives. 

(b) Representatives of members, officials and administrative personnel 
of the Organization shall similarly enjoy such privileges and immunities 
as are necessary for the independent exercise of their functions in con- 
nection with the Organization. 

3. Such legal status, privileges and immunities shall be defined in an agree- 
ment to be prepared by the Organization after consultation with the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations. The agreement shall be open to accession by all 
members and shall continue in force as between the Organization and every mem- 


ber which accedes to the agreement. 


ARTICLE 14 


Relations with Other Organizations 
1. Subject to the provisions of the agreement to be negotiated with the 
United Nations, pursuant to Article 3 of this Constitution, the Organization may 


establish such effective relationships as may be desirable with other international 
organizations. 
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2. The organization may assume all or part of the functions, and acquire 
all or part of the resources, assets and liabilities of any inter-govermental 
organization or agency, the purposes and functions of which he within the scope 
of the organization. Such action may be taken either through mutually accept- 
able arrangements with the competent authorities of such organizations or 
agencies or pursuant to authority conferred upon the organization by interna- 
tional convention or agreement. 


ARTICLE 15 


Relationship with Authorities of Countries of Location of Refugees 
and Displaced Persons 


The relationship of the organization with the governments or administra- 
tions of countries in which displaced persons or refugees are located, and the 
conditions under which it will operate in such countries, shall be determined by 
agreements to be negotiated by it with such governments or administrations in 
accordance with the terms of this constitution. 


ARTICLE 16 


Amendment of Constitution 


Texts of proposed amendments to this constitution shall be communicated 
by the Director-General to members at least three months in advance of their 
consideration by the General Council. Amendments shall come into effect when 
adopted by a two-thirds majority of the members of the General Council present 
and voting and accepted by two-thirds of the members in accordance with their 
respective constitutional processes, provided, however, that amendments involy- 
ing new obligations for members shall come into force in respect of each member 
only on acceptance by it. 


ARTICLE 17 


Interpretation 


1. The Chinese, English, French, Russian and Spanish texts of this 
constitution shall be regarded as equally authentic. 
2. Subject to Article 96 of the Charter of the United Nations and of Chapter 
II of the Statute of the International Court of Justice, any quesion or dispute 
concerning the interpretation or application of this constitution shall be referred 
to the International Court of Justice, unless the General Council or the parties 
to such dispute agree to another mode of settlement. 


ARTICLE 18 


Entry into Force 
1. (a) States may become parties to this constitution by: 
(i) signature without reservation as to approval; 
(ii) signature subject to approval followed by acceptance; 
(111) acceptance. 
(b) acceptance shall be effected by the deposit of a formal instrument with 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations. 


2. This constitution shall come into force when at least fifteen states, whose 


required contributions to Part I of the operational budget as set forth in Annex — 


IT of this constitution amount to not less than seventy-five per cent of the total 
thereof, have become parties to it. 
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3. In accordance with Article 102 of the Charter of the United Nations, the 


- Seeretary-General of the United Nations will register this constitution, when 


it has been signed, without reservation as to approval, on behalf of one state 
or upon deposit of the first instrument of acceptance. 


4. The Secretary-General of the United Nations will inform states parties 
to this constitution, of the date when it has come into force; he will also inform 
them of the dates when other states have become parties to this constitution. 

_ In faith whereof the undersigned, duly authorized for that purpose, have 
signed this constitution. 

Done at Flushing Meadow, New York, this fifteenth day of December, 
one thousand nine hundred and forty-six, in a single copy in the Chinese, English, 


French, Russian and Spanish languages. The original texts shall be deposited 


in the archives of the United Nations. The Secretary-General of the United 
Nations will send certified copies of the texts to each of the signatory govern- 
ments and, upon the coming into force of the constitution and the election of 
a director-general, to the Director-General of the Organization. 


ANNEX [ 


DEFINITIONS 


General Principles 


1. The following general principles constitute an integral part of the 
definitions as laid down in Parts I and II of this Annex. : 

(a) The main object of the Organization will be to bring about a rapid 
and positive solution of the problem of bona fide refugees and displaced 
persons, which shall be just and equitable to all concerned. 

(6) The main task concerning displaced persons is to encourage and assist 
in every way possible their early return to their countries of origin, 
having regard to the principles laid down in paragraph (c) (11) of the 
resolution adopted by the General Assembly of the United Nations 
on 12 February 1946 regarding the problem of refugees (Annex III). 

(c) As laid down in the resolution adopted by the Economic and Social 
Council on 16 February 1946, no international assistance should be 
given to traitors, quislings and war criminals, and nothing should be 
done to prevent in any way their surrender and punishment. 

(d) It should be the concern of the Organization to ensure that its assist- 
ance is not exploited in order to encourage subversive or hostile 
activities directed against the Government of any of the United Nations. 

(e) It should be the concern of the Organization to ensure that its assistance 
is not exploited by persons in the case of whom it is clear that they 
are unwilling to return to their countries of origin because they prefer 
idleness to facing the hardships of helping in the reconstruction of their 
countries, or by persons who intend to settle in other countries for 
purely economic reasons, thus qualifying as emigrants. 

(f) On the other hand it should equally be the concern of the Organization 
to ensure that no bona fide and deserving refugee or displaced person 
is deprived of such assistance as it may be in a position to offer. 

(g) The Organization should endeavour to carry out its functions in such 
a way as to avoid disturbing friendly relations between nations. In 
the pursuit of this objective, the Organization should exercise special 
care in cases in which the re-establishment or re-settlement of refugees 
or displaced persons might be contemplated, either in countries con- 
tiguous to their respective countries of origin or in non-self-governing 
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countries. The Organization should give due weight, among other 


factors, to any evidence of genuine apprehension and concern felt in | 


regard to such plans, in the former case, by the country of origin of 
the persons involved, or, in the latter case, by the indigenous popula~ 
tion of the non-self-governing country in question. 

2. To ensure the impartial and equitable application of the above principles 
and of the terms of the definition which follows, some special system of semi- 
judicial machinery should be created, with appropriate constitution, procedure 
and terms of reference. 


PART. 


Refugees and Displaced Persons Within the Meaning of the Resolution Adopted 
by the Economic and Social Council of the United Nations 
on 16 February 1946. 


Section A—DErINITION OF REFUGEES 


1. Subject to the provisions of sections C and D and of Part II of this 
Annex, the term “refugee” applies to a person who has left, or who is outside of, 
his country of nationality or of former habitual residence, and who, whether 
or not he had retained his nationality, belongs to one of the following categories: 


(a) Victims of the nazi or fascist regimes or of regimes which took part 
on their side in the second world war, or of the quisling or similar 
regimes which assisted them against the United Nations, whether 
enjoying international status as refugees or not; 

(6) Spanish Republicans and other victims of the Falangist regime in 
Spain, whether enjoying international status as refugees or not; 

(c) Persons who were considered refugees before the outbreak of the second 
world war, for reasons of race, religion, nationality or political opinion. 


2. Subject to the provision of sections C and D and of Part II of this Annex 
regarding the exclusion of certain categories of persons, including war criminals, 
quislings and traitors, from the benefits of the Organization, the term “refugee” 
also applies to a person, other than a displaced person as defined in section B 
of this Annex, who is outside of his country of nationality or former habitual 
residence, and who, as a result of events subsequent to the outbreak of the 
second world war, is unable or unwilling to avail himself of the protection of 
the Government of his country of nationality or former nationality. 


3. Subject to the provisions of section D and of Part II of this Annex, the 
term “refugee” also applies to persons who, having resided in Germany or 
Austria, and being of Jewish origin or foreigners or stateless persons were victims 
of nazi persecution and were detained in, or were obliged to flee from, and were 
subsequently returned to, one of those countries as a result of enemy action, or 
of war circumstances, and have not yet been firmly re-settled therein. 


4. The term “refugee” also applies to unaccompanied children who are 
war orphans or whose parents have disappeared, and who are outside their 
countries of origin. Such children, 16 years of age or under, shall be given all 
possible priority assistance, including, normally, assistance in repatriation in 
the case of those whose natonality can be determined. 


SecTION B—DerrFiniTION or DISPLACED PERSONS 


_ The term “displaced person” applies to a person who, as a result of the 
actions of the authorities of the regimes mentioned in Part I, section A, para- 
graph 1 (a) of this Annex has been deported from, or has been obliged to leave, 
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his country of nationality or of former habitual residence, such as persons who 
_ were compelled to undertake forced labour or who were deported for racial, 


religious or political reasons. Displaced persons will only fall within the man- 
date of the Organization subject to the provisions of sections C and D of Part I 
and to the provsions of Part II of this Annex. If the reasons for their dis- 


‘placement have ceased to exist, they should be repatriated as soon as possible 


in accordance with Article 2, paragraph 1 (a) of this Constitution, and subject 
to the provision of paragraph (c), sub-paragraphs (ii) and (iii) of the General 
Assembly resolution of 12 February 1946 regarding the problem of refugees 
(Annex ITT). 


Section C-—ConpDITIONS UNDER WHICH “REFUGEES” AND “DISPLACED PERSONS” 
Witt BEcoME THE CONCERN OF THE ORGANIZATION 


1. In the case of all the above categories except those mentioned in section 

A, paragraphs 1 (b) and 3 of this Annex, persons will become the concern of 

the Organization in the sense of the resolution adopted by the Economie and 

Social Council on 16 February 1946 if they can be repatriated, and the help 

of the Organization is required in order to provide for their repatriation, or if 

they have definitely, in complete freedom and after receiving full knowledge 
of the facts, including adequate information from the Governments of their 
countries of nationality or former habitual residence, expressed valid objections 
to returning to those countries. 

(a) The, following shall be considered as valid objections: 

(1) persecution, or fear, based on reasonable grounds of persecution 
because of race, religion, nationality or political opinions, provided 
these opinions are not in conflict with the princples of the United 
Natons, as laid down in the Preamble of the Charter of the United 
Nations; 
objections of a political nature judged by the Organization to be 
“valid”, as contemplated in paragraph 8 (a)* of the report of the 
Third Committee of the General Assembly as adopted by the 
Assembly on 12 February 1946. 

(i11) in the case of persons falling within the category mentioned in 
section A, paragraphs 1 (a) and 1 (c) compelling family reasons 
arising out of previous persecution, or, compelling reasons of 
infirmity or illness. 

(6) The following shall normally be considered “adequate information”: 
information regarding conditions in the countries of nationality of the 
refugees and displaced persons concerned, communicated to them 
directly by representatives of the Governments of these countries, who 
shall be given every facility for visiting camps and assembly centres 
of refugees and displaced persons in order to place such information 
before them. 


2. In the case of all refugees falling within the terms of Section A, 
paragraph 1 (b) of this Annex, persons will become the concern of the Organ- 
ization in the sense of the resolution adopted by the Economic and Social Council 
of the United Nations on 16 February 1946, so long as the Falangist regime in 
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a Spain continues. Should that regime be replaced by a democratic regime they 


__-will have to produce valid objections against returning to Spain corresponding 
_ to those indicated in paragraph 1 (a) of this section. 


* Paragraph 8 (a) ; ; 
oir ae y: the representative of Belgium, the Chairman stated that it was 
implied that the international body would judge what were, or what were not; 
‘valid objections’; and that such objections clearly might be of a political nature. 
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Section D—CrrcUMSTANCES IN WHICH REFUGEES AND DISPLACED PERSONS WILL 
CEASE TO BE THE CONCERN OF THE ORGANIZATION 


Refugees or displaced persons will cease to be the concern of the Organ- 

ization: 

(a) when they have returned to the countries of their nationality in United 
Nations territory, unless their former habitual residence to which they 
wish to return is outside their country of nationality; or 

(b) when they have acquired a new nationality; or 

(c) when they have, in the determination of the Organization beeome other- 
wise firmly established; or 

(d) when they have unreasonably refused to accept the proposals of the : 
Organization for their re-settlement or repatriation; or 

(e) when they are making no substantial effort towards earning their. living 
when it is possible for them to do so, or when they are exploiting the 
assistance of the Organization. | 


PART II 


Persons Who Will Not Be the Concern of the Organization 
1. War criminals, quislings and traitors. ae 
- 2. Any other persons who can be shown: 
(a) to have assisted the enemy in persecuting civil populations of countries, ; 
Members of the United Nations; or 
(b) to have voluntarily assisted the enemy forces since the outbreak of 
the second world war in their operations against the United Nations.* 


3. Ordinary criminals who are extraditable by treaty. 


4, Persons of German ethnic origin, whether German nationals or members of . 
German minorities in other countries, who: 

(a) have been or may be transferred to Germany from other countries; 

(b) have been, during the second world war, evacuated from Germany to 
other countries; 

(c) have fled from, or into, Germany, or from their places of residence into 
countries other than Germany in order to avoid falling into the hands 
of Allied armies. 

5. Persons who are in receipt of financial support and protection from their 

country of nationality, unless their country of nationality requests international a 
assistance for them. 

6. Persons who, since the end of hostilities in the second world war: 

(a) have participated in any organization having as one of its purposes the 
overthrow by armed force of the Government of their country of origin, 
being a Member of the United Nations; or the overthrow by armed : 
force of the Government of any other Member of the United Nations, . 
or have participated in any terrorist organization; 

(b) have become leaders of movements hostile to the Government of their 
country of origin being a Member of the United Nations or sponsors of 
movements encouraging refugees not to return to their country of 
origin; 

(c) at the time of application for assistance, are in the military or civil 
service of a foreign State. 


* Mere continuance of normal and peaceful duties, not performed with the specific 
purpose of aiding the enemy against the Allies or against the civil population of territory in 
enemy occupation, shall not be considered to constitute “voluntary assistance”. Nor shall acts 
of general humanity, such as care of wounded or dying, be so considered except in cases 
where help of this nature given to enemy nationals could equally well have been given to *g 
Allied nationals and was purposely withheld from them, 
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ANNEX II 


BUDGET AND CONTRIBUTIONS FOR THE FIRST FINANCIAL YEAR 


__ 1. The provisional budget for the first financial year shall be the sum of 
4,800,000 United States dollars for administrative expenses, and a sum of 


i 151,060,500 United States dollars for operational expenses (except for large- 
_ scale re-settlement expenses), and a sum of 5,000,000 United States dollars for 


large-scale re-settlement expenses. Any unspent balance under these headings 
shall be carried over to the corresponding heading as a credit in the budget 
of the next financial year. 

2. These sums (except for large-scale re-settlement expenses), shall be 
contributed by the members in the following proportions :— 


A. For ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Country Percentage Country Percentage 
PASH ANIStAI fig hoi on oe os 0:05 LeDAnOn es tes ao sre ee 0:06 
AT RCNUING Mee cere oc 1:85 Paiberin ince) cacile pair mens 0-04 
Pe PANO eee ae ease 1:97 Duxembounrs, Si tess ae 0-05 
SOOT io Ses oan oes ok 1°35 MES OD ie crane Numan os 0:63 
PRON Pacers sacs taeia te ale es 0-08 Nethetiands? ssn vaiisoaains 1-40 
1 2p ld) Sa AR ae a 1-85 New Zealand ........... 0:50 
Byelorussian Soviet So- NIDA UROUSY a cic Nicci aecke 0-04 
cialist Republic ....... 0-22 UNGE WAST soc scneute ca ope haces 0-50 
Be Care cree s Wak yee 3°20 ERs y TR ENOn: jrelpaarete ntig k aair ee a Ay 0-05 
MC Aoexka te nies Cees 0-45 Paraguay iy ren deis 0-04 
RONDE abate th ces Oks atts ee 6:00 PEN e Reva. e sy tee oa 0-20 
ROIONVOIE (ots oo sade os 0:37 Philippine Republic ..... 0:29 
OSGHE ICA Pretec we ro 0-04 Poland. (tiecsrchtevcac routes 0:95 
ROC ree eect htt a Ws 0-29 Saudi Arabia. cnet scorns 0-08 
Czechoslovakia ......... 0-90 Sweden= igen cea ro 2°35 
IENIMArK Was sat eee ke 0-79 SWE as enc ees ch ee ee 0-12 
Dominican Republic ..... 0-05 MAS 5 ee Oe Seema ee 0-91 
am ead sare its ocak 0:05 Ukrainian Soviet Socialist 
CV Pir: ca wos eerste 0-79 Republior ale weicuc cee 0-84 
El Salvador .........-.. 0-05 Union of South Africa ... 1°12 
Ethiopia ............... 0-08 Union of Soviet Socialist 
BCR 6S praca ts hetvs oye 6:00 Repwhlicse cui iw: 6:34 
pee ei Cees et United Kingdom ........ 11-48 
CUES OES coe get eta ‘ United States of America. 39-89 
Paha gst. ttiong oy aera hes 0-04 a 
PA OMOULAS comin ist wt 0-04 Uruguay ...-......++++. 6-18 
cI tea cea aaa ee 0-04 Venezuela .....,.+++.++: O27 
nse a 3 95 Yugoslavia ..........++- 0-33: 
1 Rape eR: eae 0:45 
AES eee 0-17 100 - 00} 
B. For Operational Expenses (Except ror Larcr-Scatn Re-SerrieMent): 
Country Percentage Country Percentage 
MAGNATE PAN 2/495 vas oo! 0:03 Byelorussian Soviet So- 
PErPeNitIN Gyo .5 5 eh ins Bows 1-50 cialist Republic ....... naa 
PRAISE ALLA Folge osetia Yoho) Xe oh 1-76 PED TAT Ys li Re Median oie oe ey a -50' 
PRETOAUITO Ts sce vis is a, ywo ore 1-00 Cpe Be ic te ita dee eed: yet, OY3e 
BESO RSs, ahora tacer Bese ahs 0:07 HS 0 earth Cay eevee ae 2-50 
UE ES eR Guan far ae 1°50 SOLO UIDIAN trot g  eeer nee comin Osmrars 
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Country Percentage Country 
COStatRiGaancs-nideccs Ganges 0:02 NICabaciia © cvbae cee aie 

CU te prs iiees cma fee Stee 0-24 IN OP Wien es eect es 
Czechoslovakia ......... 0-80 Panama ss seers oon bee ae 

IO SRMIATKS 2 ae devi y cies ane 0-68 Paraguay. es ke, peer 
Dominican Republic ..... 0:04 Peru ee ee Sheets Ae 

ECW: ese aes ot sia she 0:04 Philippine Republic ..... 

ONAN ties sy sovese eles olen & 0:68 Poland 2 fio: Si cnpteerare ee 

Hi Al Via COL tte stelle. cls Bs 0:03 Pad (A Tara sethantes cee 

SU LMIG DIA Re heirs tease Bote le 0:07 SWeden lay dest be eee 

| G2) (6) Sao Caan eR aS re tes 4-10 SVE Tas teenie nare. ah ees ganas 

MA TOCC Erie ieec eas aus ak Sk 4 0-15 Pur ke vere optics. eee 

SS AEE SaaS Es Spc er Sa 0:04 Ukrainian Soviet Socialist 

TOISAS Nghe a on pan gee ane 0-02 Republiey. tse 8 cee tees 
PLOTS Seo gees eis ceaes es 0:02 Union of South Africa ... 

NCA ce ns eee ok 0-02 Union of Soviet Socialist 

«Bove UT pens Oy ee eRe 3-66 Republicess.cve tone 

PAT ee ce ct sats oes 0-39 United Kingdom ........ 14:75 
POC Meus Mette rks aac 0-15 United States of America. 45:75 
NHOB AMOI cca tsncne ese" 3 ae > 0:05 Uruguay Pa aii eee 0-15 
DEED Lena eh ad chanel eke ere tiga es 0-02 VGNOZUCTAL aim. 2 <4) eater ek 0-23 
HFUSCTR OUTS 2s ste. ste ete 0-04 Vugoslaviaain scree 0-23 
IVEOX IGG uee eines Costner. nee 0:54 New Members ........;. 1-92 
ING Gn ETLANGSS cles stereo ee nal 0 90 

New Zealand ........... 0-44 100-00 


3. Contributions to large-scale re-settlement expenses shall be governed by 
the provisions of Article 10, paragraph 4 of this Constitution. 


ANNEX III 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY ON 


FEBRUARY 12, 1946 
(Document A/45) 


Tue GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Recognizing that the problem of refugees and displaced persons of all cate- 
gories is one of immediate urgency and recognizing the necessity of clearly 
distinguishing between genuine refugees and displaced persons on the one hand, 
and the war criminals, quislings and traitors referred to in paragraph (d) below, 
on the other: 


(a) 


Decides to refer this problem to the Economic and Social Council for 


thorough examination in all its aspects under item 10 of the agenda 


for the first session of the Council and for report to the second part 

of the first session of the General Assembly ; 

Recommends to the Economic and Social Council that it establish 

a special committee for the purpose of carrying out promptly the 

aaa and preparation of the report referred to in paragraph 

a); and 

Recommends to the Economic and Social Council that it take into 

consideration in this matter the following principles: 

(1) this problem is international in scope and nature; 

(11) no refugees or displaced persons who. have finally and definitely, 
in complete freedom and after receiving full knowledge of the facts, 
including adequate information from the Governments of their 
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_ countries of origin, expressed valid objections to returning to their 
countries of origin and do not come within the provisions of (d) 
below, shall be compelled to return to their country of origin. The 
future of such refugees or displaced persons shall become the con- 
cern of whatever international body may be recognized or estab- 
lished as a result of the report referred to in paragraphs (a) and 
(b) above, except in cases where the Government of the country 
where they are established has made an arrangement with this 
body to assume the complete cost of their maintenance and the 
responsibility for their protection; 

(ili) the main task concerning displaced persons is to encourage and 
assist in every way possible their early return to their countries 
of origin. Such assistance may take the form of promoting the’ 
conclusion of bilateral arrangements for mutual assistance in the 
repatriation of such persons, having regard to the principles laid 
down in paragraph (c) (11) above; 

Considers that no action taken as a result of this resolution shall be 

of such a character as to interfere in any way with the surrender and 

punishment of war criminals, quislings and traitors, in conformity 
with present or future international arrangements or agreements; 

(e) Considers that Germans being transferred to Germany from other States 
or who fled to other States from Allied troops, do not fall under the 
action of this declaration in so far as their situation may be decided 
by Allied forces of occupation in Germany, in agreement with the 
Governments of the respective countries. 


(d 


— 


AGREEMENT ON INTERIM MEASURES TO BE TAKEN IN RESPECT 
OF REFUGEES AND DISPLACED PERSONS 


The Governments which have signed the Constitution of the International 

Refugee Organization, 
having determined that they will take all measures possible to accomplish 

expeditiously the entry into effective operation of that Organization, and to 

provide for an orderly transfer to it of the functions and assets of existing 
organizations; 

having decided that, pending the entry into force of the Constitution of 

the Organization, a Preparatory Commission for the International Refugee 

Organization should be established for the performance of certain functions and 

duties, 

Agree to the following measures: 

1. There is hereby established a Preparatory Commission for the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization, which shall consist of one representative 
from each Government signatory to the Constitution. The Director 
of the Inter-governmental Committee on Refugees, the Director-General 
of UNRRA and the Director of the International Labour Organization, 
or their representatives, shall be invited to sit with the Commission 
in a consultative capacity. 

2. The Commission shall: 

(a) take all necessary and practicable measures for the purpose of 
bringing the Organization into effectrve operation as soon as 
possible; Dies 

(b) arrange for the convening of the General Council in its first session 
at the earliest practicable date following the entry into force of 
the Constitution of the Organization; 
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(c) prepare the provisional agenda for this first session as well as 
documents and recommendations relating thereto; 

(d) suggest plans, in consultation with existing organizations and the 
control authorities, for the program for the first year of the 
Organization ; 

_ (e) prepare draft financial and staff regulations, and draft rules of 
procedure for the General Council and the Executive Committee. 

3. The Commission may, in its discretion and after agreement with exist- 
ing organizations dealing with refugees and displaced persons, take 
over any of the functions, activities, assets and personnel of such organ- 
izations, provided that the Commission is satisfied that this is essential 
in order to accomplish the orderly transfer to the International Refugee 
Organization of such functions or activities. 

4. The Commission shall be governed by the rules of procedure of the 
Economic and Social Council of the United Nations so far as these are 
applicable. 

5. The Commission shall appoint an Executive Secretary, who shall serve 
the Commission in that capacity and perform such duties as the 
Commission may determine. He shall be responsible for the appoint- 
ment and direction of such staff as may ‘be required for the work of the 
Commission. 

6. The expense of the Commission may be met by advances from such 
Governments as choose to make advance contributions, which shall 
be deductible from their first contributions to the Organization; and 
from such funds and assets as may be transferred from existing organ- 
izations to meet the cases provided for in paragraph 3 of this Agreement. 

7. The first meeting of the Commission shall be convened as soon as 
practicable by the Secretary-General of the United Nations. 

8. The Commission shall cease to exist upon the election of the Director- 
General of the Organization, at which time its property, assets and 
records shall be transferred to the Organization. 

9. This Agreement shall come into force as soon as it has ‘been signed by 
the representatives of eight Governments signatories to the Consti- 
tution of the International Refugee Organization and shall remain 
open for signature by Members of the United Nations which sign the 
Constitution of the International Refugee Organization until the 
Commission is dissolved in accordance with paragraph 8 of this Agree- 
ment. 

In Faith Whereof, the undersigned representatives, having been duly author- 

ized for that purpose, sign this Agreement in the Chinese, English, French, 
Russian and Spanish languages, all five texts being equally authentic. 


Done at Flushing Meadow, New York, this fifteenth day of December, 


one thousand nine hundred and forty-six. 
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THE SENATE OF CANADA 


b 
PROCEEDINGS 
STANDING COMMITTEE 


Immigration and Labour 


On the operation and administration of the 
_ Immigration Act, etc. 


No. 2 
WEDNESDAY, 11th FEBRUARY, 1948. 


The Honourable Cairine R. Wilson, Chairman. 
WITNESSES: 


2 ate William Van Ark, Toronto, Ontario, former I.R.O. AisenBey Camp 
Director in Europe. 


OTTAWA AS “ws 


EDMOND CLOUTIER, C.M.G., B.A., BD. Ph. ber Y, 
PRINTER TO THE KING’S MOST EXCELLENT sth np [Oe Ls 
CONTROLLER OF STATIONERY ? - 
1948 


x : 

STANDING COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND LABOUR 

: The Honourable Catring R. Witson, Chairman 

F The Honourable Senators 

- Aseltine Dupuis Molloy 

Blais Kuler Murdock 
Bouchard Ferland Pirie 
Bourque Haig Robertson 
Buchanan Hardy Robinson 
Burchill Horner Roebuck 
Calder Hushion ~ Taylor 
Campbell Lesage Vaillancourt 
Crerar Macdonald Veniot 
David (Cardigan) Wilson 
Donnelly McDonald (Shediac) 

7 : ORDER OF REFERENCE 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Tuesday, 
February 3, 1948. 


“That the Standing Committee on Immigration and Labour be authorized 
and directed to examine into the Immigration Act (R.S.C. Chapter 93° and 
amendments) its operation and administration and the circumstances and con- 
ditions relating thereto including:— 

(a) the desirability of admitting immigrants to Canada. 

(b) the type of immigrant which should be preferred, including origin, 

training and other characteristics. 

(c) the availability of such immigrants for admission. 
Bes (d) the facilities, resources and capacity of Canada to absorb, employ and 
maintain such immigrants, and 
(e) the appropriate terms and conditions of such admission; 


j 

j 

: And that the said Committee report its findings to this House: 

; And that the said Committee have power to send for persons, papers ee 
; records.” 


L. C. MOYER, 
Clerk of the Senate. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Wepnespay, 11th February, 1948. 


-Pursuant to adjournment and notice the Standing Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Labour met this day at 10.30 a.m. 


| Present: The Honourable Senators Wilson,—Chairman; Aseltine, Buchanan, 
Burchill, Crerar, Donnelly, Ferland, Haig, Horner, Macdonald (Cardigan), 
Murdock, Pirie, Robinson, Roebuck, Taylor.—15. 


The Committee resumed consideration. of the Order of Reference of 
3rd February, 1948, directing the Committee to examine into the operation and 
administration of the Immigration Act, etc. 


The official reporters of the Senate were in attendance. 


The Honourable Humphrey Mitchell, P.C., M.P., Minister of Labour, 
was heard with respect to the work of the Department of Labour in connection 
with the arrangements for employment of immigrants coming to Canada, and 
was questioned. : 


Mr. A. MacNamara, Deputy Minister, Department of Labour, was heard 
with respect to the arrangements of the Department of Labour in the placing 
of immigrants in employment and the supervising of working conditions of the 
immigrants, and was questioned. 


Mr. William Van Ark, Toronto, Ontarie, former I.R.O. Assembly Camp 
Director in Europe, was heard with respect to the conditions in the displaced 
persons camps in Germany, the system of selecting people in the camps for 
immigration to Canada, and was questioned. 

At 12.10 p.m., the Committee adjourned until Wednesday next, 18th 
February, 1948, at 10.30 a.m. 


Attest. 


H. ARMSTRONG, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


THE SENATE, 


Wepnespay, 11th February, 1948. 


The Standing Committee on Immigration and Labour, which was authorized 
and directed to examine into the Immigration Act, met this day at 10.30 a.m. 


Hon. Carrine WILSson in the Chair. 


The CHairMAN: We are very fortunate in that the Minister of Labour 
has been able to come today; but he has a Council meeting at 11, so we must 
get to work at once. 


Hon. Humpurey MircHety, P.C., M.P.: Madam Chairman and honourable 
senators, I think I will read this statement: It will save time; and if after 
I have read it there are any questions you want to ask, and I have left, my 
assistant, Mr. Cote, is here and also my deputy, Mr. MacNamara, and they 
can carry on from here. 


With a well-established National Employment Service now operating 
under the Unemployment Insurance Act, it is only natural that the Department 
of Labour should be called upon at this time to take an active part in the 


immigration program. 


The National Employment Service, which is available to new immigrants 
as well as to all other Canadian residents, provides facilities for the orderly 
placement of immigrants in suitable employment in Canada which did not 
exist In any earlier period of immigration. 

Through the National Employment Service, we have up-to-date information 
on present and future employment conditions and trends in all parts of Canada, 
which make it possible to plan for selective immigration in keeping with the 
absorptive capacity of the country, as has been advocated by this Committee. 


I might also point out that during the war the Department of Labour, in 
co-operation with the provincial departments of agriculture, developed a farm 
labour program. 

This program was initially developed to meet the seasonal labour require- 
ments of agriculture by the recruitment and movement of workers from one 
region to another as required, and also for the movement of workers from 
industry to agriculture and from agriculture to industry, in accordanee with 
the seasons. 


International movements of workers between Canada and the United 
States were also arranged. This farm labour program has been handled through 
dominion-provincial farm labour committees established in each province, and 
has involved a sharing of the costs between the dominion and provincial 
governments. 

The program has operated in a most satisfactory manner and, at the 
Dominion-Provincial Farm Labour Conference held early in December, all of 
the provinces expressed the opinion that the facilities available through the 


farm-labour program should be utilized in assessing immigrant farm labour 
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requirements and in arranging for the placement of such immigrant workers 


after their arrival in Canada, thus assuring complete dominion-provincial - 
co-operation in this field.” 


The responsibility of the Employment Service in placing immigrants in 
suitable employment calls for investigation and planning prior to the arrival 
of the newcomers as well as the actual placement of the immigrants after they 
have entered the country. 


All this requires very close co-operation between the Department of Labour 
and the Immigration Branch of the Department of Mines and Resources. 


We have a very good means of liaison between the two departments in 
‘the interdepartmental immigration-labour committee which is composed of 
representatives of the Immigration Branch, the Department of National Health 
and Welfare, the Department of External Affairs and the Department of Labour. 


The Deputy Minister of Labour is chairman of this committee. 


The Department of Labour’s initiation to immigration matters came with 
the movement of 4,500 Polish veterans, former members of General Ander’s 
army, who were brought to Canada for employment in agriculture. These men 
_came forward in two groups. Nearly 2,900 arrived from Italy in November, 1946, 
and the balance came from England in May and June of 1947. The arrange- 
ments with the British government respecting this movement were worked out 
almost entirely by the Department of Labour. 


The Polish veterans were screened for purposes of health, security and 
suitability for employment in agriculture by selection teams made up of repre- 
sentatives of the Departments of Justice, National Health and Welfare, and 
Labour. 


Prior to their arrival in Canada, the Department of Labour, working in 
conjunction with the provincial departments of agriculture through the dominion- 
- provincial farm labour committees, had found suitable farm placements for 
all these men at prevailing wages and conditions of employment. 


The men, on arrival, were placed through the local offices of the National 
Employment Service. 
A follow-up service has been provided under joint dominion-provincial 


administration to ensure that placements are satisfactory. The pattern of place- 
ment arrangements which has been established in connection with this move- 


ment is one which it is considered will operate advantageously in the selection _ 


and placement of other immigrants for farm work. 


As Honourable Senators know, the government decided last summer to 
make the way clear for the entry of displaced persons from Europe without 
waiting for advice from the United Nations Organization as to the number 
Canada would be expected to receive. 


Orders in council have been passed providing for the admission of 20,000 
displaced persons, this number to be a credit against whatever allocation is 
finally given Canada by the United Nations Organization. 


Up to the present time over 10,000 displaced persons have arrived in 
Canada. 


Might I say in passing, Madam Chairman, that we have had no trouble 
whatsoever with this movement of people. We did have some doubt as to the 
movement of these young girls to Canada because when you get mass immigration 
of young women the approach is entirely different. However, I would say 
that at the moment it is the most successful aspect of the whole program. 
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- There has been no difficulty in placing these young girls and to my knowledge 
we have had no complaint. I have met a group of these young ladies in 
-- Montreal and they are wonderful people and a credit to any country. 


The orders in council authorizing this movement direct the Minister of 
Labour to assist the Minister of Mines and Resources in the selection and 
transportation of the displaced persons to Canada. In addition, the orders in 
council direct the Minister of Labour to arrange, with the assistance of the 
Minister of Mines and Resources, for the reception of the displaced persons 
at port of entry and for their distribution throughout the country. 

Through the National Employment Service, we had information that certain - 
industries were badly in need of workers and that workers were not available 
in Canada to perform the jobs required. Employers in such industries were 
invited to submit applications. These are carefully screened by the Inter- 
departmental Immigration-Labour Committee which recommends their approval 
or otherwise. 


Employers are required to give an undertaking that they will provide 
employment for a period of one year at rates of wages and under working 
conditions which will be no less favourable to the displaced persons than those 
prevailing for Canadian workers in similar occupations in the district of the 
employment. The employer is also required to give assurance that housing 
accommodation is available. 
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To assist in the selection of displaced persons from the point of view of 
their occupational suitability, the Department of Labour has four men and 
two women in Germany at the present time. As applications from employers 
are received and approved, these representatives visit the displaced persons — 
camps and interview applicants. 
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_ In cases where an employer has applied for a particulary large group of 
workers or where special skills are required, the employer is permitted, if he 
so wishes, to send a representative of his own overseas to work with the 
government representatives. 
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Let me say very clearly here that the Department of Labour has the final 
say and that the representatives of the employers merely act in advisory 
capacities. ; 

On arrival, the immigrants are met at Halifax by representatives of the 
employers by whom they will be employed. The Department arranges with 
- employers for the conducting of the workers from Halifax to destination. 

The handling of female household and institutional workers has required 
special arrangements to assure the welfare of this group of immigrants. 
Prospective employers are asked to list in detail the nature and extent 
of duties required as well as details of the household, and these applications 
are carefully screened through the facilities of the National Employment 
Service. 
i Upon arrival in Canada, the girls are met by representatives of the 
_ Department of Labour and placement is carefully carried out with a view to 
_ making initial placements which will be satisfactory to the immigrant and the 
~ employer. 
The necessary follow-up on displaced persons brought to Canada for 
~ employment under these group movements is made through the offices of the 
_ National Employment Service. 
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Again, with regard to immigration from the United Kingdom, the National 
Employment Service has undertaken the task of finding jobs for these immi- 
grants. We are co-operating with the Government of Ontario in arranging 
for the employment of persons arriving from the United Kingdom under the 
transportation arrangements of the Ontario Government. 


The National Employment Service is in very close touch with the Immigra- 
tion Branch which has been established by the provincial government, and reports 
indicate that these immigrants are being speedily placed in employment. 


I have outlined in a general way the part which the Department of Labour 
plays in the immigration program, and Mr. Arthur MacNamara, Deputy 
Minister of Labour, will be pleased to provide you with details on these various. 
matters. 


Hon. Mr: Haic: Madam Chairman, I would like to ask the Minister a 
question. What has happened to the Polish people at Brandon who are 
suffering from T.B.? 


Hon. Mr. Mircueiu: They are still in an institution. 
Hon. Mr. Hata: Is the Dominion Government taking care of the expense? 
Hon. Mr. Mircueui: Yes. | 


Hon. Mr. Hata: How many of the Poles have left their employment and 
disappeared? 


Hon. Mr. Mircuetu: Very few. We can get the exact figure. Perhaps 
Mr. MacNamara can answer the question. . 


Mr. MacNamara: There was a total of 4,527 brought to Canada; 2,876 
arrived in November, 1946 and 1,651 in May 1947. Out .of that total there 
are 4,425 on farms; in Prince Edward Island, 22; Nova Scotia, 185; New 
Brunswick, 70; Quebec, 481; Ontario, 2,000; Manitoba, 462; Saskatchewan, 397; 
Alberta, 755; British Columbia, 103. Thirty-one veterans are still in the 
sanatorium at Brandon, 22 are in other hospitals throughout Canada, 8 have 
died, 6 have returned to Poland or England, and 35 are missing. Of the 
4,527 who were placed on individual farms, 1,886 are still on the farms to 
which they: were originally sent. 


Hon. Mr. Hate: I gathered from a statement in the press yesterday that 
there were a large number of unemployed in the city of Halifax. What is — 
being done about that? 


Hon. Mr. Mircueru: I will tell you what has happened there, Senator. 
During the war years there was tremendous expansion of shipping there, and 
it is more or less getting back to normal. In the meantime you have a surplus 
of labour in the city of Halifax. I think that is inevitable where you have 
big shifts of population during a war period. Through the employment service 
I think we have moved about twenty-three or twenty-four hundred people 
out of there. 


Mr. MacNamara: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Hata: Where have you moved those to? ~ 

Hon. Mr. Mircueii: Mostly to Central Canada. 

Hon. Mr. Hate: What is the policy regarding the balance? 
Hon. Mr. Mircueiu: That policy is still in operation. 

Hon. Mr. Hata: Those whom you can get to move, you move? 
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Hon. Mr. Mircueitt: Yes. You are bound to get that condition, Senator. 
In British Columbia every year there is a movement of people from the 
prairies to the coast. That has been going on ever since I have been connected 
with the Department of Labour and the public life of this country. It is 
inevitable: people leave the prairies for the warm climate on the coast. 


Hon. Mr. Hata: Is that going on right now? 
Hon. Mr. Mircueu: Yes. 
Hon. Mr. Hata: What unemployment is there on the coast? 


Hon. Mr. Mircueiu: Well, it runs into the thousands. I am going by 
press reports now, you understand. 


Hon. Mr. Hata: And there is no employment for those people on the 
B. C. coast, just as there is none for that surplus in Nova Scotia? 


Hon. Mr. Mircueii: I say that when you move from one part to another 
part of Canada you have some responsibility as an individual in doing so. For 
instance, if I go to British Columbia I think I have some responsibility as an 
individual in doing so; if I can remain in central Canada or on the Prairies and 
obtain employment I do not think I should have any kick because I cannot 
get employment the next day after I arrive in Vancouver. 

Hon. Mr. Hate: But my information is that there is considerable unemploy- 
ment out there. 


Hon. Mr. Mircueutu: When I was in Vancouver at Christmas time two years 
ago it was estimated that there was 13,500 people out of work then. At that 
. time there was a great demand for a large public works program. I met a 
group of business men and I met the labour people; I said, “Public works is 
down the drain—forget about it.” I am one of those optimistic persons who 
thinks that we are going to have a continued boom in this country provided 
our people are sensible. I believe that this condition in British Columbia is 
only a temporary one. While my judgment proved right two years ago, I am 
not going to predict too strongly under present conditions. 


Hon. Mr. Haic: But there is no place to move those people ‘back to the 
Prairies. 


Hon. Mr. Mircueti: We have a plan for their movement underway now; 
~ a Committee is working on a plan to get those people moved back. 

Hon. Mr. Crrrar: If a number of people go from the Prairies to the west 
coast without a job in sight, is that not their own business ? Are we going to 
adopt the rather dangerous doctrine that it is the business of the state to make 
good all the weaknesses and deficiencies of the individual? I am bound to 
say that if someone leaves the Prairies to go out to the west coast to find a job, 
and does not find one and commences to howl, I would let him howl, and I would 
not lose any sleep over him. 


Hon. Mr. Horner: But you have already spoiled these people; you say 
_ that they must be found suitable employment. I have been out at the coast, 
and I know if they will take work of any kind, there is work to do. For 
instance, a man who is an inside finisher will not do anything else; he must 
have suitable employment. If that provision were taken out of the regulations 
the problem would be solved. 

Hon. Mr. Mrrcuetu: Is it not fair to ask who of us would not like to 
be in Victoria or Vancouver today? Somebody has to stay here and do the 
- work. It is only human to want to go to a warmer climate—the birds do that. 
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Hon. Mr. Haic: But you are taking displaced persons from Europe, meeting 
them at the port of entry and taking them to a job; further, you are insisting 
that the employers carry out their contracis. 


Hon. Mr. Mircue.u: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Hac: At the same time you are taking men out of Halifax to 


work in Ontario and Quebec. © 
Hon. Mr. MircHeiu: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Hata: And there are still 4,000 pears in that city. I do not 
think that the policy put forward by my honourable friend from Churchill can 
stand up against that challenge. I may be wrong, but I do not think you can 
bring displaced persons into Manitoba and put them into jobs when there are 
five or six thousand unemployed Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta people 
in British Columbia. The problem is, as Senator Horner has said, they will not 
take certain jobs; for instance, they will not go into coal mines ‘and they will 
not go into the bush to work. Under the unemployment insurance scheme they 


have been taught that they do not have to take anything but suitable employ-_ 


ment. I should like to know, Mr. Minister, what policy you have in that regard? 


Hon. Mr. Mircueuui: If I may speak in a personal way, I came to this 
country in a year when 350,000 immigrants came in; | arrived in Canada on 
a Wednesday and I went to work on Thursday. I may have been lucky, but I 
have never been out of work since, and I have never taken a cent from anybody. 
However, I did not go to a balmy climate; I went to Hamilton, where it is 


not quite as cold as Ottawa. We must have a certain measure of freedom. If. 
I make a fool of myself, that is:something that I expect to have to suffer for; - 


and when I go to the only warm part of Canada during the winter there is a 
certain risk involved in obtaining employment. The same conditions apply 
in Miami, California and Texas. 

Let me say by way of digression that if we had not filled up this country 
elther by ignorance or design we would have lost the war and Hitler would have 
taken over the country. 


Hon. Mr. Horner: Mr. Minister, when you came to this country you had 


the great advantage that you were not under any foolish notion that the - 


government was going to keep you if you got out of work? 
Hon, Mr. Mitrcueu: I had no notions at all. 


Hon. Mr. Horner: We have now such nonsensical laws as the baby bonus; 
but in your time you had the great advantage over the young man of today, of 
training yourself. 


Hon. Mr. Crerar: It is said there are 4,000 unemployed people in Halifax. 
What kind of people are they? I have talked to mining men and they tell 
me they are still short of help. 

Hon. Mr. Mircueiti: Do not forget that human beings being what they 
are, there are certain people who want to live in Halifax and others who choose 
to live in Vancouver. I think upon investigation you will find that those people 
have all been given the opportunity of taking work elsewhere. I am looking 
at it in a big way, because I have to do it that way. The labour market in 
Canada today is as tight as it has been during the war years and, also as tight 
as it has ever been in the history of our country. What it will be in six months 
from now, I cannot say. 


Hon. Mr. Rorsucx: Mr. Minister, I should like to make an observation. 


I express my own personal appreciation of your labour policy as it applies to 
immigration, that is to say, the finding of a job and having it ready for a man 
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when he arrives; instead of dumping him out on the Prairies some place, and 
telling him to sink or swim, you have provided some employment for him. I 
should, however, like to make this plea to you that I hope you will not allow 
that program to quite shut out the scheme for bringing over the relatives of 
people here. I think it has to a considerable extent shoved the scheme aside. 
Not long ago we had a representative of the I.R.O. here who told us how difficult 
it was to find some special individual and bring him here, and how much easier 
it was to get a group of men—all the carpenters, or some such people in a camp, 
and bring them over in a squad. I think the way the thing operates is they 
grab a group of men and bring them in bulk instead of getting them individually. 
I regret to see that policy carried out. 


Hon. Mr. Mircuetu: I cannot and do not propose to argue that point with 
you, Senator Roebuck; I think your argument is absolutely sound. There is, 
however, this aspect to it, that I am only on the fringe of immigration, and 
there is the question of placement. I know it is an old story, but we have the 
problem of transportation. I think we have got to recognize in the first place 
‘that, in itself, the tremendous dispersal of American and of British troops all 
over the world has mopped up a lot of shipping which normally would be used 
for this purpose. When you get millions of men in Japan, France, Italy and 
Greece, they take a lot of servicing. But when it comes to the point of view 
you have just expressed, I cannot argue with that, and I would not try to, 
because I think it is absolutely sound. 


Hon. Mr. Rogsuck: But after all there are only a few thousand of these 
relations. 


Hon. Mr. Mircueuu: I would not argue with you on that. 


Hon. Mr. Rorsuck: And two and a half years has gone by since the close 
of the war. It does seem to me that some effort. should be made to gather them 
up and bring them over, and have done with the matter. After that there will 
be just the odd individual to be provided for, and your program of placement 
will have its full sweep. 


Hon. Mr. Mircuety: When we speak about placement, I have always felt 
that there should be an orderly movement of immigration to this country, or for 
that matter to any other country. But I would not deny the right of people 
to go in under their own steam, if I may use the language of the street. I do 
not think we should denv to a person from Great Britain or any other country 
the right of moving “on their own steam”. 


Hon. Mr. Roesuck: Certainly not. 


Hon. Mr. Mircuetu: If they want to do it. I suppose you have covered all 
these points. Not long ago the Minister of Immigration for Australia met me, 
and it seems that they have completely reversed their position on immigration. 
They are trying to get a large number of these displaced persons; but of course 
they are up against the shipping proposition too. It is a long trip from Great 
Britain to Australia; it takes five to six weeks one way and two to three months 
for the round trip. The same conditions apply in a lesser degree to South Africa 
and even to the South American Republics, for instance Venezuela and Brazil 
and the Argentine. But to me the most amazing thing is the complete reversal 
of Australia on the question of immigration. 


Hon. Mr. Rorsucxk: Reversed in what way? 


rz Hon. Mr. Mircueni: Well, you know that traditionally the Australian 
policy has been what they call the “white Australia” policy, and admissions 
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have been much more stringently guarded than was ever the case in North 
America. It was very difficult to get into Australia. But now they want 
population and lots of it. 


Hon. Mr. Rorsuck: They have opened up the door. 
Hon. Mr. MircHe.u: Oh, absolutely. 
Hon. Mr. Rorsuckx: When before it was closed. 


Hon. Mr. Mircneu: Oh, absolutely, yes. I do not. know whether I should 
say this, but I feel very strongly on the question. Unless we are prepared to fill 
up places like Australia—I am not expressing any opinion on the policy of the 
Australian government—with half a billion Chinese in China, eighty millions of 
Japanese, and four to five hundred million people in India, it would seem to me 
that you cannot “sit on a continent”; it is not ordained that you can sit there 
with seven millions of people and boast of a high standard of living. Taking the 
long view there is only one thing to do, or someone is going to come along some 
day and push you out of the country. That lesson is as old as history itself. 
From another point of view, I believe in the dynamics of the melting pot. I 
think that is a thing which has been evident in North America, including both 
the United States and Canada. I am not talking about the sacrifice of human 
life, for that is an entirely different matter, but we have seen the dynamics of the 
melting pot at work in North America: as soon as war was declared the old 
industrial machine began to roll, and it was only a matter of time before the 
war was won. You may be as parochial as you like, but you cannot overlook, 
in the big scheme of things, that state of affairs. 


Hon. Mr. Hata: How much immigration do you think Canada could digest 
per year for the next ten years? 


Hon. Mr. Mircuenu: I could not express an opinion on that. 


Hon. Mr. Rorsuck: Have you any knowledge of the farm situation? How 
many farm boys could we place now? 

Hon. Mr. Mircuenu: We have had no difficulty at all, Mr. Senator. As 
soon as we get these people they have just been absorbed. It is the same as 
with these girls: we could not get enough of them. We have a perfect under- 
standing with the Canadian provinces on the farm question. I got the idea when 
I was with the late Mr. Rogers when he was Minister of Labour. I used to deal 
with provincial governments. Mr. MacNamara was the Deputy Minister of 
Public Works. We used to work together in those days, and it seemed to me that 
there were many things you could do in co-operation with the provinces. In 
connection with this question of farm labour, we have our farm labour committees 
in every province of Canada, and we have our finger on the pulse of their 
requirements. Without these methods I do not think we could have operated 
during the war. 


Hon. Mr. Bucnanan: What industries are now short of labour and seeking 
these people? 


_ Hon: Mr. Mircuetu: I would say that it is the type of industry where you 


have to work—I would not say hard; I have done such work myself—but pretty 
hard: by which I)mean lumber, the base metals, mining, steel and, I suppose, 
leather. Industries of that kind. 

Hon. Mr. Bucuanan: There is a shortage of supply in Canada? 


Hon. Mr. Mrrcuetu: Yes, iand in the building industry. It is right across 
the board. 
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Hon. Mr. Rozsucx: How are we handling the building industry? There are 
not so many big employers in that industry, are there? 

Hon. Mr. Mircuety: We have pretty close liaison with the building 
industry, senator. Largely that came about in the early part of the war. Excuse 
me talking again in a personal way. In the first great war we had industrial 
troubles. At-that time the late Mr. McLarty was Minister of Labour; and I 
suggested that we should establish a National Joint Board of the building 
industry. We did so, and we had fewer strikes in the building industry than any 
country engaged in the war. We have very close liaison with both sides, the 
unions and the employers, in the building industry. 

The Cuairman: May I ask whether you are making an effort to get the 
_ families of these immigrants out here? 

Hon. Mr. Mircueuu: I have just said that to Mr.— 


The Cuarrman: I am thinking of the relatives of the men you are bringing 
out now. They are coming out as single men and leaving their responsibilities 
in Europe. 

Hon. Mr. Mircuei: Is not that problem as old as immigration itself, 
Madam Chairman? At the time I came to Canada from Great Britain, 
thousands upon thousands of married men came out first, and brought their 
families afterwards. I met my wife during the first great war; I came back to 
Canada; we were married in Canada, which was the natural thing to do; but 
I thought I would like to look the situation over and make sure there would be 
a nest here. : 


The Cuatrman: What we feel very strongly is that, in leaving these women, 
these wives, behind in the camps, we are not solving the problem for either 
Europe or for them. 

Mr. MacNamara: I think we may say, Madam Chairman, that wherever 
we can find housing we are bringing dependents. 

Hon. Mr. Rorsuckx: While it is natural enough for the men to come and 
break the ground, at the same time we should provide every facility— 


Hon. Mr. Mircuetu: Oh, I agree. 


Hon. Mr. Rorsuckx: —for bringing the families out afterwards. We in this 
committee know of a large number of cases of men who have come to this 
country fifteen or twenty years ago, have endeavoured to gather up some 
money to bring out their families, and then were interrupted by the war, and 
- they are not reunited yet. 

Hon. Mr. Mircuety: Where would they be? All over Canada? 


Hon. Mr. Rorsucx: No; the relatives of course are in Europe. I can tell 
you the case of a Czechoslovakian who came here some years before the war; 
was earning money—has it in the bank now—then the war came on; he added to 
it during the war; then he went over to Czechoslovakia to get his relatives, but 
found they were in Russian territory. He could not find them for a while, but 
finally he located them in Russian territory, but he could not get them out. 
Finally, in disgust, he applied to come back to Canada, and we will not let him 
in. He is stuck over there now, in Prague, with his wife across the line in Russia, 
and is prevented even from coming back here. He did not take the precaution 
of naturalizing while he was here. Now this sort of mess can be avoided if we 
- spend little time and even a little money in helping to reunite families. 


Hon. Mr. Hare: You could not get that wife out though? 
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Hon. Mr. Rorpuck: No. That is just an extreme illustration of what some- 
times takes place in tragedies of that kind. 


The Cuairman: Many Ukrainians who came out prior to 1930 will never 
see their families again. 


Hon. Mr. Mircueti: You cannot get through Hine curtain. I was over 
there before the war and you have to see it to believe it. 


Hon. Mr. Rorpuck: Every precaution can be taken not to re- “Gant it. 
Hon. Mr. Horner: Are there not some escaping? 

Hon. Mr. Mrrcnexu: If they are, they are pretty clever. 

Hon. Mr. Rorsucx: I know of one particular case where one has escaped. 
Hon. Mr. MitcHe.u: It is not a mass movement. | 

Hon. Mr. Rorsuckx: No, but we are taking precautions to bring him out. 


_ Hon. Mr. Hare: I do not doubt Senator Roebuck’s word but I think in a case 
like he has mentioned about the Czechoslovakian, the government would have 
admitted him. 

Hon. Mr. Rorsucx: I should like to go over the facts with you. 


_ Hon. Mr. Hare: I am not questioning you. I still think that if the case 
is made to the Minister of Immigration he will be allowed in. I really think so. 


Hon. Mr. Burcutti: May I ask what wages are paid the Polish farm 
workers? 


Mr. MacNamara: When we took the applications from the farmers we set 
a& minimum of $45 per month, and board. When the Polish veterans got here 
we brought the farmer and the veteran together and they made a deal. None of: 
them were under $45 and a few were $50. That deal ran for a year and expired 
in November, and most of the contracts have been renewed and none are under 
$45 yet. Most of them receive $50 or $55. Occasionally you may find one who 
is getting $75 a month if he is a good stockman. 


Hon. Mr. Rorsucx: That is with room and board of course? 
Mr. MacNamara: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Rorsuckx: How do you check up on the conditions of these boys? 
They should not be asked to stay if the conditions are not reasonable. Do you 
check up on this? 


Mr. MacNamara: In each province we have what is called a Dominion-Pro- 
vincial Farm Labour Committee. These committees use, I might say, all the 
employment officers of the district and the agricultural representatives, and 
through the use of those two groups we have been able to visit every farm at 
least once every six months. Where we have found conditions to be, might I say 
unhappy, we have changed the man. We all know that working for a farmer is 
a pretty intimate sort of employment and that there is much chance for clashes 
in temperaments. For this reason we have changed some of these chaps who 
were not getting along too well. As I have said, we have been able to visit each 
farm once every six months. 


Hon. Mr. Roresuck: That is excellent. 


Hon. Mr. Prirtrz: Who pays the expenses of these people from the time 
they leave over there to when they reach their places of employment here? 


Mr. MacNamara: The transportation costs were paid by the British govern- 
ment as far as Halifax, and the Dominion government paid the transportation 
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- costs to the point of dispersal. The British government made a contribution to 


the government of Canada which has carried on the expenses of those who had to 
go into sanatoriums or hospitals. 

Hon. Mr. Roesucx: The International Refugee Organization did not play 
any part in respect to the Polish veterans? 

Mr. MacNamara: No, senator. The situation was that the British govern- 
ment found itself with this large group of Polish veterans and asked the Cana- 
dian government to take some of them; or they intimated that they would be 
glad if Canada would take some of them. 

Hon. Mr. Pirm: Does that same policy apply to the girls brought over for 
domestic work? 

Mr. MacNamara: No. In the case of the girls, they came from displaced 
persons camps in Germany and their transportation to Halifax hag been paid 
by the International Committee, the I.R.O., and from Halifax to the place of 
employment, the Dominion government has paid the costs of transportation. 

Hon. Mr Pirm: Are they obliged to pay any of that back? 

Mr. MacNamara: No. 

Hon. Mr. Prrtm: What is the basis of the wages for those displaced girls? 

Mr. MacNamara: We have set a minimum of $35 a month plus board and 


- lodging. 


Hon. Mr. Rorsuck: Is the labour program restricted to displaced persons? 


Do you bring anybody else except displaced persons? I know that the Polish 


crowd is an exception. 

Mr. MacNamara: We are extending into such movements as terrazzo 
workers in Italy where the construction industries need them badly and where 
the matter of financing their fares is not a problem for the government. We 
also hope to make, what I like to call, an international employment arrangement 
with the British authorities, so that we can‘use the services of the British employ- 
ment offices to select useful or required tradesmen in Britain and place them 
in work here. As an example of that, the furniture manufacturers of Kitchener 
are anxious to get some British workers. As we cannot find any experienced 
furniture workers. in Canada, we think we can get. such people through the 
British Employment Service and bring them here to Canada with a job assured 
them. . 


Hon. Mr Haic: What about clothing manufacturers? 

Mr. MacNamara: Well, the clothing manufacturers are getting some people 
from displaced persons camps in Germany. | 

Hon. Mr. Hatc: Who pays the expenses of that? 


Mr. MacNamara: The I.R.0. pays the transportation to Halifax and the 
industry itself pays the transportation from Halifax to where they go to work. 


Hon. Mr. Rogsucx: Do you know how much Canada contributes to the 
L.R.0.? 
Mr. MacNamara: I cannot tell you that, sir. 


Hon. Mr. Rorsuck: I understand that one of the difficulties of the LR.O. 
is lack of financial support. They have not got a big enough staff. ' 


The CuatrmMan: With regard to the program of bringing domestic workers, 


have you any thought of bringing out couples for that work? There is a great 
— demand in Canada for a man and wife and even a child. 
-§980—2 
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Mr. MacNamara: We have told our selection teams to select fifty couples 
as a trial movement. Twenty-five of them will be on the next boat which 
arrives on Monday or Tuesday. We are feeling our way in this direction and 
we think it will develop into quite a movement. 


The CuHairMAN: Particularly on farms there would be good opportunities 
for people like that. 


Mr. MacNamara: I am hoping s0, yes. 


Hon. Mr. BucnHanan: Mr. MacNamara, is the sugar beet industry seeking 
people for farms at the present time? 


Mr. MacNamara: I had a meeting with them, Senator, three weeks ago. 
They are very anxious to get some people from the Netherlands, some of the 
Dutch settlers. Failing that—and I do not believe there is any chance of their 
getting Dutch settlers for that type of work—we might have to bring out some 
people from displaced persons camps in Germany. 

Hon. Mr. BucHanan: For this season? 

Mr. MacNamara: For this season, yes. 


Hon. Mr. Hata: Is there any prospect of the people beyond the curtain being 
let out at all from displaced persons camps? 


Mr. MacNamara: Not unless they get out illegally. There have been 
one or two cases like that. 


Hon. Mr. Horner: There is an opportunity for married couples on farms, 
is there not? 


Mr. MacNamara: I was saying to Madam Chairman that we are developing 
the movement of couples now and we are seeking placement opportunities. So 
far the applications we have had have been strictly for couples without children, 
which is not too good. 

Hon. Mr. Hate: I think there will be a chance to place quite a few couples 
with one child and maybe with two in our province. You know our province well; 
you came from there. 

Mr. MacNamara: I am hoping that there will be a movement developed. 
Of course, on the farms and elsewhere there are housing difficulties. 

Hon. Mr. Roppuck: Mr. MacNamara, do you need additional or other 
legislation to facilitate this work? You are working under the Immigration Act, 
really, which was drawn long prior to any thought of the placement of immigrants 
by the Labour Department. Is the law as it stands satisfactory? 

Mr. MacNamara: Up to date I have not seen the lack of legislation as an 
obstacle or something that was hampering our operations. 

Hon. Mr. Haic: Anyway, you would get around it, if it were, I know that. 
You would not worry. 

Hon. Mr. Horner: In Saskatchewan there are a large number of good 
vacant houses on farms, and these houses would be available for couples who, 
if they were green as to farm work, were prepared to work at apprentice wages 
for a time. 

Mr. MacNamara: I was out in Saskatchewan shortly after the New Year 
and in the towns there they were talking about displaced persons living in town 
now. Naturally I was anxious to know what they were talking about. They 
said that they were farmers who had closed up their farm homes for the winter 
and moved into town. Seriously, I think there is a very good opportunity for 
placement. ; 
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Hon. Mr. Horner: A large number of farmers have homes in the cities and 
would remain there during the winter if they had a suitable couple to leave in 
the home on the farm. 

__ Hon. Mr. Rorsucx: May I pursue my thought a little further? I suppose 
you are operating under orders in council, are you not? ; 

Mr. MacNamara: Well, we have a memorandum from Council authorizing 
this inter-departmental committee, but I do not know that we have anything 
in the nature of a formal order. The work that the National Employment 
Service is doing is within the scope of the national employment field, and we 
have not been hampered by lack of legislation. 

Hon. Mr. Rorsucx: I would rather like to know under what legislation you 

are working, what authority you have. 
; Mr. MacNamara: Under the Unemployment Insurance Act, the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission and the Department of Labour are authorized to 
set up a National Employment Service, and it is that machinery that we are 
using. 

Hon. Mr. Rorsucx: Even though the parties are outside the country at the 
present time, you think your authority extends to them, finding them jobs when 
they do arrive? 

Mr. MacNamara: Yes, I think the authority is there. 


The Cuairman: If there are no further questions of Mr. MacNamara, per- 
haps the committee would hear Mr. Van Ark, who has just returned from 
Germany, where he was working with UNRRA and later in the camps under 
TRO.> 


Hon. Mr. BucHanan: Before Mr. MacNamara leaves, I would like to ask 
him a question about the unemployment situation in Vancouver and Halifax. 
If a job is offered to a person who is out of work, does he get unemployment 
insurance benefits? 

Mr. MacNamara: No, he is cut off from unemployment insurance benefits. 
Of course, there is the point about— 


Hon. Mr. Horner: Suitable employment. 


Mr. MacNamara: Yes, there is the question of suitable employment. The 
act says that a person cannot get unemployment insurance benefits if he refuses 
to take suitable employment for which the wages are not practically depressed 
wages. The difficulty in many of these cases, of course, is that a man is married 
and that the job offered to him is at some other place than Halifax or Vancouver. 
For example, we offered all the men who are out of work in Halifax a job with 
the Ontario Hydro. The rate is fair—speaking from memory, I think it is 65 

cents an hour—but if a man has got his family in Halifax he is very reluctant 
- to move to Ontario, and it is a question for decision as to whether in that case 
it is suitable employment. We have been tightening up, and if a man does not 
like the decision he always can appeal to a board of referees. It is not all white 
or black. Quite a number of chaps we feel might move, but do not; on the other 
q hand, we are often surprised at the willingness of a fellow to move, and I think 
the vast majority of men are most ‘anxious to take jobs that will support their 
families. As to the Vancouver situation, I would like to say it is a seasonal thing 
4 _to have a movement of people from the prairies to the milder climate. We have 
_ been watching it very closely this year. I do not believe it is any greater this 
year than it was last year, but the availability of seasonal work in B.C. is not 
as great. There was a very heavy snow fall in the lumber camps out there and 
the seasonal work that ordinarily has been available does not exist this year, so 
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the staffs have moved into Vancouver. Our unemployment insurance claims in 
Vancouver are not as high this year as they were last year. We have a com- 
mittee working on the matter in Vancouver, and we are hoping to offer those 
chaps some jobs that are there. For example, the C.P.R. gave me an order this 
morning for some jobs on Vancouver Island, which we will offer these fellows. 
The best way of testing a man’s genuineness is to offer him a job of that kind. 


Hon. Mr. Hare: During the war a good many people built up a reserve of 
unemployment insurance rights. Take stenographers, for instance. In my city 
there is some complaint that when unemployed stenographers are offered a job 
they will take it, but will make it impossible for the employer to keep them, so 
he has to let them go; and then they will start to draw insurance benefits again, 
and will continue doing that until they have their reserves used up. The com- 
plaint is that a number of married women are in that class. 


Mr. MacNamara: When a person leaves a job and comes in and asks for 
an unemployment insurance benefit, the circumstances under which the job was 
left will be considered in order to determine whether the person should get the 
benefit or not. If a person just walks out of a job he will not get the benefit. 


Hon. Mr. Hata: You know, Mr. MacNamara, that anybody who wants to 
be put out of a job can easily be put out. For instance, if a stenographer in my 


office does not do her work correctly, I have to discharge her. She can easily 


bring that about. 


Mr. MacNamara: I must be quite frank with you, Senator, and say that I 
do not believe it happens in one case out of a thousand. 

Hon. Mr. Haig: How many unemployment insurance cases have you got in 
Winnipeg? 

Mr. MacNamara: The figures are not as high as last year, but I cannot 
give you that information. 

Hon. Mr. Hata: Is it not because their time is running out? 

Mr. MacNamara: It is not due to that factor. 

Hon. Mr. Haig: How much reserve can one build up?, 

Mr. MacNamara: One year. 

Hon. Mr. Hata: Then the most of that year has run out. 


Mr. MacNamara: It is not so that they are being declined because they have ~ 


no rights; at the moment the applications are not coming in. 

Hon. Mr. Hata: But my point is that they were employed during the war 
and now that their husbands are back they do not want to work but they want to 
get their insurance. } 

Mr. MacNamara: We are checking those people pretty closely. 

Hon. Mr. Horner: Do you not think that it would be better to have the 
word “suitable” struck out? . 

Mr. MacNamara: I do not think I should answer that. 

Hon. Mr. Rorsuck: I would not like to see it struck out. 


Hon. Mr. Horner: When I think of how foundations of this country were 
laid, and when all over this Ottawa valley men went to the woods and stayed 
for eight solid months without getting home, and when they received only one 
letter a month, and their wives stayed home and carried on, I am astounded the 
way the unemployment insurance people tie your hands and say you cannot 
leave home and you cannot do this and that. 


Hon. Mr. Burcuiu: Times have changed since father was a boy. 


~ 
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_ Hon. Mr. Rogesucx: We have in our modern times men who devote their lives 


_ to particular activities to the learning of a trade or business in which they 


become proficient, and to which they are suitable. If we abolish suitability 
and that man becomes unemployed and is denied his insurance because he 
refuses to become a lumberjack or a farm worker, for which he is not suitably 
qualified, he is not using his training or efficiency. 


Mr, MacNamara: Madame Chairman, I should like to say that I believe 
one of the keystones in bringing about full employment in Canada is a first-class 


- national employment service. I believe that most sincerely. I believe also that 


we are approaching the time when we in Canada will have the best employment 
service in the world. I can only say, Senators, seize the opportunities you have 
to visit our offices, look over the system, check these matters up, and ask 
questions. I believe you will come away, as I did after inspecting a number 
of our offices in the last few months, with a pretty favourable opinion. 

The CHatrrman: We have with us today Mr. Van Ark, who has kindly 
consented to give us information which I think the Committee will be pleased to 
hear. Mr. Van Ark had a good deal to do with the settlement in Canada before 
he went overseas. 

Mr. Wiuuiam Van Arx (former I.R.O. Assembly Camp Director): Madame 


‘Chairman and senators, it was just a year and a half ago that I had the 


privilege of appearing before Senator Roebuck and handing him a brief on 
conditions in the displaced persons camps in the United States zones in Germany. 
I had then come out on furlough after a year and a half of service with UNRRA 
as Assembly Camp Director and I worked also in the field transport and zone 
headquarters. 

Hon. Mr. Murpocx: Would you tell us what department of the government 
you represented in Germany? 

Mr. Van Ark: I was then engaged as Assembly Camp Director for UNRRA 
in the American zone of Germany, sir. 

In that brief I described the different qualifications which one could find 
among the people whom we took care of in these camps, and I set out why I 
thought they would be a real asset to our Canadian life, if we could bring 
them over here. 

I went back to Germany and spent another vear and a half until the 
termination of my duties about three weeks ago. Coming back to Canada, 7 
thought you would be interested in some of the aspects so that you would have 
a fuller picture of the situation as we find it there today. 

It has pleased me very much to hear such compliments about the girls whe 
came over here. It was my privilege to help pick them out and put them 
through their traces, as you might say. You might like to know, gentlemen, 
how we selected them. In the first place, the orders come in and they are 
then distributed to the four control centres in Germany, each taking care of a 
large part of Germany; they are then sent to the camps for perusal and 
selection of the type of people asked for. 

Hon. Mr. Rorsuckx: Are you speaking of both the American and British 
zones? 

Mr. Van Ark: I am speaking of the American zone, since that is the place 
in which I worked and of which I can give you a picture. 

Hon. Mr. Rorsuck: Are you an American or a Canadian? 


Mr. Van Ark: I am a Canadian. | 
In each camp we had a resettlement officer. The people in each camp are 


then asked to register with him if they desire to make use of this request for 


immigration. After being listed, they are then medically examined. That is 
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their first medical examination. Their behaviour—which I think is a very — 
important feature—is known to the camp director and the resettlement officer; 
and when they appear to be the proper type of person for immigration they 
are then placed before a committee to test them on their ability. For instance, 
Canada asked for garment workers. We listed garment workers and these 
people were placed before an examining committee. This is the way the scheme 
operated: we took them to the Department of Labour in a German city and had 
them tested in a garment factory, where they did the same work they would have 
to do on Spadina Avenue in Toronto, and on the very same type of machines. 
They were tried out as to their ability and they were classified as third, second, 
first class or master and they were given certificates to that effect. When all 
that information was gained they were then placed before the Canadian 
commission who inspected them as to their suitability of coming out to Canada. 
This is a scheme that in all my twenty years of immigration work I have not 
seen before: there was a thorough check-up. 


Hon. Mr. McGuire: These people are not German people. Who are they? 
Mr. Van Arx: They are displaced persons. 
Hon. Mr. McGurre: Displaced from what country? 


Mr. Van Ark: The Baltic countries, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, 
the Ukraine and Yugoslavia. 


Hon. Mr. McGutre: Czechoslovakia? 


Mr. Van Ark: No, I said Yugoslavia. The Czechoslovakians have been 
returned to their country. 


Hon. Mr. Horner: They have not all been returned, for I know one in our 
district. 


Mr. Van Ark: That is an odd case. 

Hon. Mr. Rorsuck: Are there any Roumanians? 
Mr. Van Ark: No. 

Hon. Mr. Rorpuck: Hungarians? 


Mr. Van Arx: A few Hungarians are still in Germany. I would like to 
impress upon you gentlemen that there is a double check and particularly the 
medical examination. 


-Hon. Mr. Rorsucx: Is there only one medical check-up? 


Mr. Van Ark: Two, first in the camp and second before the Canadian 
commission who has its own Canadian doctor; and there are at least two 
screenings. 


Hon. Mr. Horner: At the present time are the American teams examining 
people from these camps and allowing some of them to go to the United States 
as well as to Canada? 


Mr. Van Ark: There are no teams, but it is all done through the American 
Consulate, the State Department. 


Hon. Mr.. Horner: They are accepting some of them? 

Mr. Van Ark: On an individual basis. 

Hon. Mr. Rorsucx: Is there any difficulty in finding the relatives? 
Mr. Van Arx: Not much. a 


_ Hon. Mr. Rorsuck: Is there any reason why so far as selection and that 
kind of thing is concerned, we should not bring the relatives over? 
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Mr. Van Ark: It is a matter of arranging transport. 


Hon. Mr. Rorsucx: It is more than transport, so far as the relatives are 
concerned. As far as the problem of transportation, we could carry them across 
the ocean in a very short time. 


The Cuarrman: I think that one of the difficulties has been to get them 
together in a centre. 

Hon. Mr. Rogsucx: That is what we have been given to understand. 
_ Mr. Van Ark: That is what I mean when I say “arranging for”. For 
instance, if they are provided for en bloc and a large number assembles at 
Bremerhaven, it is much easier to arrange transport for 300 or 500 than it is 
for one family from this place and one from that place. 


Hon. Mr. Rorsuck: Why cannot families be brought together to some 
camp rather than being scattered all over? 

Mr. Van Ark: Personally I cannot see why it should not be on exactly the 
same basis. 


Hon. Mr. Rorsuck: Do you mean on the basis I have indicated? That is | 
to have some common centre, and when a family has been passed upon and 
approved, let them be brought to that centre for the various examinations? 


Mr. Van Ark: That is a matter which will have to be arranged through 
Heidelberg which is the headquarters of the I.R.O. 

Hon. Mr. Rorsuck: Is travel so difficult in Germany that it could not be 
handled in the way I suggest? 

Mr. Van Ark: When you have a large movement it is much easier to 
arrange transportation over the German railways; you can then provide for say 
two train loads. 

The Cuairman: Mrs. Henshaw stated that conditions on the German rail- 
ways were very bad. 

Mr. Van Ark: They are terriffic. 

Hon. Mr. Rozsuck: Why could these families not be brought to some ship- 
ing point? 

Mr. Van Ark: If it is arranged, all right; you can arrange anything you like, 
for that matter, but arrangements must be made first. 

Hon. Mr. Rorsucx: Why have arrangements not been made? 

Mr. Van Arx: That is a question I cannot answer; it will have to be 
answered by headquarters. 

The Cuamrman: There has been a suggestion that the I.R.O. is very short 
staffed in Germany. 

Mr. Van Ark: It certainly is, and that is the reason for the termination of 
a lot of people. 

Hon. Mr. Rorsuck: Including yourself? 

Mr. Van Ark: Funds are short. 

Hon. Mr. Rorsuck: Has Canada contributed? 

Mr. Van Ark: I cannot answer that question, Senator. 

The CHarrMAN: Canada has contributed, as you know. 

Hon. Mr. Rozsuck: I thought we might get some further information. Quite 


a number of nations agreed to contribute. 
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Mr. Van Ark: Yes, but their agreement does not pay the salaries; it is the 
actual turning over of the money that does it. However, that is not for me to 
decide. 

Hon. Mr. Rorsucx: There seems to have been a nigger in the woodpile 
somewhere with regard to the support of the I.R.O. I think the newspapers might 
well ask some questions about this thing. 


Mr. Van Ark: When we were working in these camps, we often grumbled 


as to what was happening; we saw people being supported, given food and hous- . 


ing and not doing anything, and we wondered if it would not be better to have 
them come out here and work out their own salvation, looking after themselves 
financially, than being supported in the camps with so little hope of making 
their stay profitable. The matter of placement in western Canada was dis- 
cussed by Senator Horner, I believe. It was my privilege of working as coloniza- 
tion man in the west, and we organized the colonization boards. We let the 
whole community take part in looking after the immigrants. The result was 
that there were no kicks coming from such sections where the representatives of 
the farmers’ organizations, of the boards of trade, and of the women’s organiza- 
tions all had a hand in giving advice and looking after these families. Mr. 
MacNamara mentioned the relationship of the Department of Labour and the 
provincial governments. Personally I should like to have it extended a little bit, 
so that the people among whom we intend to settle these families will have a 
share in it too. After all, as a neighbour one can do much more than can be done 
through advice or assistance through a government employee. 

Hon. Mr. Horner: What is your experience with the Baltic States as regards 
their farm folks? I believe it is their custom to live in little villages and work 
their land from there. I have often thought that many find it lonely away out by 
themselves, and that we might have to adopt somewhat that kind of system if 
we are going to have these people remain on the land contentedly. This isolation 
is the reason why they come here and spend some time and then flock to the 
cities, leaving the farms. Some of them have argued with me very strongly for 
that method of living in villages and working the land. 


Hon. Mr. Ase.ttine: You would never assimilate them if you did that. 
Hon. Mr. Horner: Well, I don’t know. 
Hon. Mr. Asettine: That would be the Doukhobor way of doing it. 


Hon. Mr. Horner: A Czech who came recently to this country thinks that 
is awful for people to live that way. In Czechoslovakia they live in their 
villages and have their cultural and social interests, while they also have small 
houses where, when necessary, they can live while they are on the farms. 
But they live in villages. 


The Cuarrman: And they have secondary occupations for the winter. 
Nearly all of them have extra skills. 


Mr. Van Ark: Yes. The finest thing about the Baltic people, I think, 
is that they have lived in a climate so similar to our own. The occupations 
to which they are accustomed fit in entirely with our own work. We are 
saying that we cannot get lumbermen. In these men you have both lumbermen 
and farmers. If you import them you will have both. Also they are good 
dairymen, because that is the very kind of work they have been doing on their 
own little farms. And they have the intelligence: let us not forget that. You 
are getting a type who will realize what citizenship means, and what co-operative 
- effort means. You have a type of people who are at once on the high level 
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that we are striving to attain for all our people. You want people who will 
take an interest in government, people who will be live citizens in the fullest 
sense of the word. There they are waiting, rotting away in camps. 


Hon. Mr. Bucuanan: How many of these people of whom you are speaking 
are in displaced persons camps? 

Mr. Van Ark: Pardon me for giving you a rough figure: 400,000 altogether, 
not speaking about the Jewish elements. Of the Gentiles. I would say there 
are 400,000. You have the pick today. You know there is talk about the 
United States government having a program of 400,000 per year. You know 
that, gentlemen, do you not? ~ 

The Cuairman: It is 100,000 a year for four years, is it not? 

Mr. Van Ark: Yes. But there are many voices in favour of speeding it up, 
and getting to that rough figure. 

Hon. Mr. McGuire: They have not taken a large number yet. 

Mr. Van Ark: No sir, they have not, only individual cases; but they can 
speed it up in a hurry. 

The CHairMaNn: Few Esthonians came through, because there is such a very 
small quota for Esthonia. They have all been arriving on their quota basis. 


Hon. Mr. Horner: What about the displaced persons in the part of Europe 
taken by Russia, by Czechoslovakia, and by Poland? What about the young 
men from there? It would be an advantage to Canada to have some of those. 


Mr. Van Ark: They do not come under the care of I.R.O. 
Hon. Mr. McGurre: How long we will have to wait I do not know. 


Hon. Mr. Horner: As I remarked before, I think we are allowing Stalin 
to win the “cold war” by refusing to come to any peace treaty with Austria and 
Germany. They remain enemy aliens as far as we are concerned. 

Hon. Mr. Hata: Would you recommend the people of the Baltic States as 
being as good as if not the best class in the displaced persons’ camps? 

Mr. Van Ark: A very good class of people. 

Hon. Mr. Hate: I agree entirely with you. 

Mr. Van Ark: Very good in all respects. 

Hon. Mr. McGuire: You are dealing with them in the United States zone 
of Germany. 

Mr. Van Ark: Yes, sir. 


Horn. Mr. McGutre: Do you know anything about how they got down 
there from the Baltic States? How do they come to be in those camps? 


Mr. Van Arx: You mean, their case history? 


Hon. Mr. McGurre: I am not asking for their history, but how they got 
there. For instance, a man and his wife whom we are asking for, how do they 


-get from their own homes—it is quite a long way—down to the western part 


of Germany? Do they escape in little boats, as some of them did who tried 
to get to North America, until they finally get to that part of Germany and 
are placed in camps? 

Mr. Van Ark: No. When we ask them and try to find out how they got 
there, we usually get the story that they were driven out by the German army 
into Germany. 

Hon. Mr. McGuire: That would be into Prussia? 
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Mr. Van Ark: And then set to work in the factories in the “total war 
machine,” and put to work. And they were finally driven on until they arrived 
in the western part of Germany, in the United States zone. They were put to 
work either in the southern or southwest or some other part, wherever they were 
needed by the German army. 

Hon. Mr. Horner: And they could go back, if they would agree to go back 
under the form of government at present obtaining in their own country? 


Mr. Van ARK: Yes: as soon as hostilities ceased UNRRA set up these 
camps. They could go back to their own country. 

Hon. Mr. Horner: Their countries urged them to go back. 

Mr. Van Arx: They had the choice. They were free to go back at once. 
The fact is not often mentioned, but we have moved millions back home. I 
am not speaking of people of the Baltic States now; but conservatively, over 
twelve million of people we had to deal with when we started, today we have, 
shall we say 750,000. 


Hon. Mr. Horner: They did not want to go back to the form of government 
‘obtaining in their own countries at present. 

Mr. Van Ark: Right, sir. 

Hon. Mr. Hata: I think we should thank the witness for the very great 
information he has given. 

The CuatrMANn: I may say with reference to the neighbour policy, I attended 
the conference in Montreal called by the Canadian Council for Citizenship, and 
the Canadian Council on Adult Education and very many of our national organ- 
izations were represented there. All of them wanted to assist in helping the 
newcomers to Canada, but they wanted to get some direction. That was the 
reason for the conference. I think there would be many facilities offered, if 
we could get some larger degree of settlement by voluntary workers. 

Mr. Van Ark: May I leave just one thought with vou? I have been in the 
service of immigration over a good many years, and personally have never found 
any difficulty in placing families in our Canadian West—never. When I can 
present to a man the type of people he is getting, the work which the family could 
produce for him, I can persuade a farmer in our west to take him. 

Hon. Mr. Horner:. That is still true, do you not think? 

Mr. Van Ark: Absolutely, sir. 

Hon. Mr. Hate: Sure. 


ne Van Ark: And the housing does not play a part in that feature—not 
at all. 

Hon. Mr. Horner: Not at all, because there are vacant houses all over the 
country. 

Mr. Van Ark: You have heard what our Minister of Labour said this 
morning. He was not worrying. He has never been out of work. I would like to 
add ‘another example. When I, in February of this year, was in Southampton, 
and met my wife on the Queen Elizabeth, with her came at least a dozen Dutch 
families that twelve years before I had sent out to Canada and helped to get on 
farms as poor immigrants. They came back as passengers; the whole of the 
families came back as passengers on the Queen Elizabeth. That takes real money, 
and I bet it took a lot of effort on their part to get that far. I am sure that 
if we, as we can do, give them a chance to prove what is in them, our country 
will receive the benefit of it. 
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Hon. Mr. Rorsuck: Hear, hear. 


The CHAIRMAN: We have Maritimers here who can tell us, but I am told 
there is plenty of housing accommodation in the Maritimes. Also there would be 


opportunities for small industries, do you not think, with the skills that these 


Europeans have? 
Hon. Mr. Pirie: Yes. There are plenty of vacant houses on the farms. 


The CuairMANn: These people have the sort of handicrafts for which there 
would be a good market, in the tourist trade at least. 


Hon. Mr. Murpocx: You have been with the Immigration Branch for a 
number of years? 


Mr. Van Ark: Before I joined up with the I.R.0O. 
Hon. Mr. Murpockx: Are you still in that service? 
Mr. Van Ark: No, my employment with I.R.O. was terminated. 


Hon. Mr. Murpocx: Will you tell us why you, as a Canadian, were working 
in the American zone? 


Mr. Van Ark: Yes sir. There is no Canadian zone. 
Hon. Mr. Murpocxk: They still permitted you to work in their zone? 


Mr. Van Ark: Yes. I.R.O., like UNRRA, is an international organization 
and uses international personnel where they are most needed. 


Hon. Mr. Murpocx: But you have discontinued that work now? 

Mr. Van Ark: No. 

Hon. Mr. Rorsuck: The work is going on. 

Hon. Mr. Murpvock: The work is going on but he has discontinued. 

Hon. Mr. Rorsucx: These I.R.O. people make no difference between the 


_two zones? 


Mr. Van Arx: No. 


Hon. Mr. Rorsucx: It does not make any difference whether it is one zone 
or the other? 


Mr. VAN ARK: Oh, no. 


Hon. Mr. Bucuanan: Are these Baltic people about whom you speak 
anxious to come to Canada? 

Mr. Van Arx: Canada is at the top of the list, I can assure you. The first 
group, I think, were the lumbermen, a few lumbermen. They went out first, 
and they wrote such wonderful letters back to the camps that I wish you 
could have seen the light in their eyes when the name “Canada” was men- 
tioned.. They were talking about the food particularly. You can imagine that; 
it is one of the very best things right now. It is such a change to come to Canada 
and earn good money and to be paid according to the effort—that is what gets 
them most,—that the fellow who works hard receives more than the fellow 


_-who works less. I am just giving you their impressions. 


Then, many were taken from countries where climatic conditions are the 
same. This cold winter forest life was not new to them, it is like being home, 
you see. And then the reception they received at Canadian hands: I must stress 
that, because that was mentioned time and time again in the letters. You do 
not think that these fellows will be a burden the first few years in Canada that 
have such notions about our country, do you? But what I wish to stress 1s 
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that we should take many families, if I may be bold to ask you this. There are 
so many excellent families, and it takes quite a while before the order is given 
and you see the family landing here in Canada. Let us not forget that point. 
It will take many months: it is not a matter of two weeks, because the pro- 
cessing sometimes takes a long time, particularly when families are concerned. 
So let us not delay. I have the feeling that other countries may be ahead of us. 
We still have the pick of the crop, so to speak. Thank you. 


Hon. Mr. Burcuiuu: What about the language question? Has that been 
much of a handicap? 


Mr. Van Ark: It is not to the Baltic people. Most of them have had a 
pretty fair education. To illustrate that: in our office in I.R.O. we use a great 
many of the Balts, because they can often read and write English well, besides 
German and their own language. 


The committee adjourned until Wednesday, February 18 at 10.30 a.m. 
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The Honourable Catrinr R. Witson, Chairman 
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Molloy, 
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ORDER OF REFERENCE 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Tuesday, February 
3, 1948. 


“That the Standing Committee on Immigration and Labour be authorized 
and directed to examine into the Immigration Act (R.S.C. Chapter 93 and 
amendments) its operation and administration and the circumstances and con- 


(a) the desirability of admitting immigrants to Canada. 


(b) the type of immigrant which should be preferred, including origin, 
training and other characteristics. 


(c) the availability of such immigrants for admission. 


(d) the facilities, resources and capacity of Canada to absorb, employ and 


maintain such immigrants, and 
(e) the appropriate terms and conditions of such admission; 
And that the said Committee report its findings to this House: 


records.” 
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And that the said Committee have power to send for persons, papers and 


L. C. MOYER, 


Clerk of the Senate. 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Wepnespay, February 18, 1948. 


Pursuant to adjournment and notice the Standing Committee on Immi- 
gration and Labour met this day at 10.30 a.m. 


Present: The Honourable Senators: Wilson, Chairman; Aseltine, Buchanan, 
Campbell, Ferland, Haig, Horner, Hushion, Macdonald (Cardigan), McDonald 
(Shediac), Murdock, Robinson and Roebuck—13. : 


The Committee. resumed consideration of the Order of Reference of 
3rd February, 1948, directing the Committee to examine into the operation 
and administration of the Immigration Act, ete. 


The Official reporters of the Senate were in attendance. 


Captain E. S. Brand, Ottawa, Ontario, temporary shipping adviser, Immi- 
gration Branch, Department of Mines and Resources, was heard with respect 
to shipping space available for carrying immigrants to Canada, and was 
questioned. 


Mr. R. G. Riddell, Chief of United Nations Division, Department of 
External Affairs, was heard with respect to the problem of refugee people in 
Europe; gave an outline of the operation of the International Refugee Organi- 
zation, and was questioned. ; 


Mr. Leslie G. Chance, Chief of Consular Division, Department of External 
Affairs, was heard with respect to the interest of the Consular Division, Depart- 
ment of External Affairs, in connection with Immigration to Canada, and was 
questioned. 


Mr. A. A. Day, United Nations Division, Department of External Affairs, 
was heard with respect to the number of displaced persons in refugee camps 
in Europe; the financial arrangements as to the operation of the camps, and 
was questioned. 


At 12.20 p.m. the Committee adjourned until Wednesday, the 10th of 
March, 1948, at 10.30 a.m. 


Attest. 


H. ARMSTRONG, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


THE SENATE, 


WepnespayY, February 18, 1948. 


The Standing Committee on Immigration and Labour, which was authorized 
~ and directed to examine into the Immigration Act, met this day at 10.30 a.m. 


Hon. Mrs. Wiuson: in the Chair. 


Hon. Mr. Murpocx: Lady Chairman, it might be well, while we are 
waiting for a quorum, that you tell us whom we are going to hear from today. 
- I have not the slightest idea. I think we should discuss these things in the 
committee, either at the previous meeting or at some other time. 

The CHairnMan: Well, you heard that it was a special request at the last 
meeting that the representatives of the Department of External Affairs would 
come with some story of the International Refugee Commission set-up, and 

related matters. I hope that members of the committee have read the report, 
* which was incorporated in the proceedings of the sessions of this committee. 
Also Captain E.'S. Brand, who is in charge of all shipping to Canada, is here 

today to give a full account of what has been done and what is planned for 

the future. I know there have been repeated requests that Captain Brand 
should come and tell us about this matter.. He is working in full co-operation 
with our own department now, in trying to facilitate the coming of displaced 

people and others to Canada. I think everyone here knows Captain Brand 

andthe great service he did during the war years. We are very fortunate to 
- have him come today. 

Hon. Mr. Murpocx: We have a quorum now. 


3 Captain E. 8. Brann, of Ottawa, Temporary Adviser on Shipping to the 
_ Immigration Branch of the Department of Mines and Resources: Madam 
Chairman and Gentlemen, I have not prepared any definite statement, I am 
afraid, for you, but I hope you may be able to help me along by asking 
questions. 
[| think I can say this to start with, thatthe problem of getting immigrants 
to Canada appears from the shipping angle to divide itself into two types. 
The one is those who come from Europe; and the other is those who come of 
their own free will and pay their own passages from the United Kingdom 
and, shall we say, countries of the same type. 
a So far as Europe is concerned, the International Refugee Organization 
-_ charter or get hold of ships to transport their refugees to countries which are 
be prepared to take them, and so far as Canada is concerned they have been doing 
that by means of three United States Army transports, which are not what you 
would ordinarily call regularly chartered ships. They have also chartered some 
other ships for the purpose, but it is very difficult for them to find suitable ships, 
Ps the number available to them for charter being very limited. 
2 The European problem divides itself into two classes. The first I have 
-_-mentioned—I.R.O. regular refugee. But there are in Europe a number of 
refugees who for various reasons do not come under the terms of I.R.O. charter. 
~ Quite a number of these have relations in this country who want to get their 
relatives out to Canada. They are being taken care of now, as far as possible, 
2, by the Beaverbrae, which was a German prize handed over to Canada as part 
- of the reparations. That ship has been altered to take 773 people. She was sold 
_ by the American Steamships Company, who altered her, to the Canadian Pacific 
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Steamships, who are now running the ship. She is on her first voyage at present — 
and is due to embark the first load at Bremerhaven on the 25th of this month, 
and she should arrive back at Halifax on the 6th or 7th of next month. The 

ship carries cargo eastbound. She is on a straight commercial operation. That 
cargo has to be discharged, and, as you probably know, today one of the worst 
delays in shipping is the delay occurring in almost all ports of the world in 
discharging and loading ships. It is hoped that the Beaverbrae will run on a 
37-day cycle, and there seems to be every reason why she should do that, but 
the time cannot be brought down to much less than that. 

The problem of bringing fare-paying non-refugee immigrants to this country 
from the United Kingdom, Scandinavia, France ‘and so on is largely, almost 
entirely, governed by the lack of passenger ships. I have made a survey—it 
is not quite complete yet—of all the ships in the world capable of carrying over 
400 passengers. As you probably know, there are a number of ships, mostly 
freighters, which carry 12 passengers. Under international regulations, if a ship 
carries more than 12 passengers she must have special watertight arrangements 
and a passenger certificate. There are also a number of freighters which carry 
somewhere around 80 or 100 or 200 passengers, but when it comes to a big 
movement you need regular passenger ships. I knew for a long while, and have 
definitely confirmed the opinions in my searches for ships, that it really is almost 
hopeless to try to convert a ship that was built as a freighter into a passenger 
ship, that is to say, a regular passenger ship such as. honourable members of 
this committee think of when that term is used. It is much the same as sewing 
a piece of cloth on this suit that I am wearing and saying that I am in evening 
dress. 

Hon. Mr. Campspetu: Was the Beaverbrae not converted? 

Captain Branp: Yes. But I was speaking of regular passenger ships. 

Hon. Mr. Campsetu: That is a luxury liner? ° 


Captain Branp: That is true. I would try to qualify that, sir, by explain- 
ing the austerity conversion, but the ship has cooking arrangerhents—that is “ 
fairly simple—the public rooms, promenade decks, the boats and so on to make 
up what is regarded as a passenger ship. There is a great shortage of that type 
of ship today, for obvious reasons. I received a list the other day of no less 
than 73 of these “over 400 type” which were lost in the war. Most lines are 
endeavouring to replace some of their tonnage. The majority of the big British 
steamship lines are now building ships, but those ships cost two or three times as 
much as they cost to build before the war; and if you really want to build a good 
passenger ship today, that is a big one, the total cost is about £3 million and 
it takes about three years to do it. That is the way it is running now. 

Hon. Mr. Camppeti: What size of ship would that be? 

Captain Brann: 15,000 to 19,000 gross tons. 

The Cuairman: Not a large ship. 

Hon. Mr. Campseiu: It would cost as much as $15 million? 

Captain Branp: $10 million to $12 million. That is what they run at the 
moment. 

Hon. Mr. Aseitine: How big did you say that ship would be? 

Captain Branp: About 19,900 to 20,000 gross tons. I saw the Hymalya, 
a new P.N.O. ship which cost £110 per ton compared with £47 per ton before 
the war. 

Hon. Mr. AsELTINE: How many passengers will a 20,000 ton ship carry? 

Captain Branp: As far as passenger capacity is concerned, there has been a 
definite reduction recently in that type of ship because of the extra space which 
has been given over for crew. For instance, the Duchess boats, which I was 
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2 going to mention in a moment, and which are now renamed Empresses, used to 
carry 13,000 passengers; today a converted Duchess only carries 700. That is 


partly because the demand for the old third class, which was pretty rough, has 
gone, and partly because a lot of that accommodation has now been put into 


better accommodation for the crews. That is the general tendency. The most of 


these liners are being reconverted to peace-time, after their war-time activities, 
and in practically every case they are giving up a certain amount of earning 
capacity to make for better crew amenities. 

We have at present running to Canada, as a pure commercial operation, 

the old Duchess of Richmond, now called the Empress of Canada, the old 
Duchess of Bedford is in the process of conversion to another Empress, the 
Empress of France, and is scheduled to be in use in July—whether she will be 
ready or not is something I cannot prophesy. I should say that most of these 
completion dates have in practice been optimistic. The Empresses carry approxi- 
mately 700, 350 tourist and 350 first class. The Cunard Company has recently 
put on the Ascania, which is one of their surviving A ships on the run; and 
she has been given what we call in the trade, austerity conversion. That is to 
say, instead of going back to her old peace-time, luxuries, if you wish to call it 
that, she has a number of dormitories rather than four- to six-berth cabins, 
with as many as twelve and I believe even twenty people who sleep there; she 
has public rooms, dining, saloon, food and so on. That is what I mean by 
austerity conversion. That ship now carries 250 first class and 534 tourist 
passengers. 
At the present time there are only two ships running to Canada on a 
straight commercial basis: the Empress of France joining; whereas before the 
war honourable senators will remember that there were 14 or 15 ships employed 
on regular service to Canada—C.P.R. and Cunard Donaldson. If an operator 
puts a ship on regular service in that way, he hopes to recover his voyage costs, 
which are very high these days, by keeping his ship reasonably full in both 
directions. We at the moment are most interested in one-way traffic of migrants 
and that is where the financial difficulty arises. 

To go back for a moment to the refugee organizations, they are on a com- 
paratively easy basis; the U.S. army transport carry passengers only in one 
direction; they have a considerably reduced overhead, because they are greatly 
assisted by the United States, and they can actually bring refugees to this 
country for something like $100 from Bremerhaven. A passage on the Beaverbrae 
will cost $130 for 699 passengers and $140 for those who occupy the upper deck 
cabins with 73 berths. 

After a pretty thorough search for ships, in the course of which I went to the 
United States to see whether we could buy, beg or borrow some extra transports 
and convert them, I came back and rightly or wrongly reported that I thought it 
was almost hopeless, that it would let us in for a great deal of money and we 
could not even foresee how much it would be; also it would not really produce 
a satisfactory service. As you know the United States naturally has certain 
limitations on ships that can be chartered for sailing abroad, and even the ones 
that we wanted, I think it would have taken something approaching an act of 
Congress to have arranged for their loan. In any case it did not appear that we 
were going to get anything really suitable for fare-paying people to come on 
their own across the ocean. Finally we decided that the only thing left to do- 
was to see whether the Aquitania could be made available to carry on the 
Canadian service. I am very sorry that I cannot say that negotiations for this 
service are completed, but I personally hope that within a few days something 
will come out of the rather long negotiations which we have been engaged in. 
In the Aquitania we have in many ways the perfect passenger ship for the run. 
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Perhaps I should have mentioned before that ships are really very tailor- — 


made things. We found that out during the war. For instance, a P.N.O. ship 
built to run to Australia has to be a limited size so as to go through the Suez 
canal; she has to have certain ventilation because she is going through tropics. 
A ship which is built for the North Atlantic run can be bigger, governed only 
by the ports at either end, such as the Queen which goes to Southampton, New 
York or Halifax. If you put a ship like that in the tropics she would probably be 
very uncomfortable. 

We found the Aquitania the rather perfect ship, and that is why we have 
concentrated on endeavouring to negotiate to have her kept on the run. She has 
been running to Canada for the past fifteen or eighteen months, having been 
requisitioned to the British Ministry of Transport. She was requisitioned when 
the war broke out, and has remained on requisition, but it is probable that 
before very long they will hand her back to her owners. Whether her owners are 
prepared, as a commercial venture, to put her back on the Canadian run, I 
cannot say, because they have to try and insure that she will have enough 
people both ways to make her pay. She is a very fine ship; in fact I should say 
she is the culmination of British shipbuilding up to 1913. She is now 34 years old 
but one would not know it to sail in her. She is a large ship, and can only go to 
Halifax; she could perhaps be brought up the river to Quebec, but it would 
hardly be feasible. If those negotiations go through, that will give us a very 
considerable addition to the carrying capacity of the Canadian service. 

Hon. Mr. Hatc: What is her load? 

Captain Branp: She at present takes 1,400 passengers, but if she comes 
on again the Cunard propose to build her up to 1,725. If the honourable senators 
are interested, I have here a plan which shows that certain spaces are left over 
from the wartime days; they have still got the troop bunks in them. Those 
spaces have been used by two or three hundred refugees; for instance, a number 
of Polish veterans were brought out in those spaces last year. If she goes on 
the run again, she will have a capacity of 1,725. 

Hon. Mr. ASELTINE: Is the cost of bringing immigrants by air much greater 
than bringing them by sea? 

Captain Branp: Well, when I say anything about that subject I am liable 
to be accused of being a conservative old seafarer, but if I put it straight away 
to you, I should say the Aquitama is a very expensive ship to run, with a cost 
of about £35,000 for oil fuel alone for the round trip. I always feel that it is 
cheaper to build something, float it and push it, as opposed to blowing fuel 
into the air and supporting the load against gravity. That is borne out by the 
fares; for instance, the C.P.R. Empress ship is charging $240 to $290 first class 
and $152 to $164 tourist. In the summertime that brings the passengers to 
Montreal. Whereas, the fare by air to Montreal—and I am not sure that this 
will not go up this summer—lI think is in the neighbourhood of $312 to $330. 
The difference between $330 as compared with $240 which is the lowest first 
class fare, is quite substantial. If I may be permitted to say so, it is obvious 
that somebody should have to pay for lifting the body against gravity. 


Hon. Mr. Hata: There is also the feature that the passengers cannot bring 
as much baggage. 

Captain Brann: That is an important point, to my mind; they can only 
bring 66 pounds. Unfortunately, for some reason I don’t kKnow—and I hope 
T am not talking out of turn—I cannot quite understand why the air people do 
not have arrangements to bring excess luggage by ship. You understand that if 
a suitcase is shipped separately it has to go through all the palabra of shipping 
regulations and will cost about $20; whereas if the air people had a large con- 
tainer, which could be put down in the ship, containing all the excess baggage, 
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I am sure they could do it much cheaper. That would be a very definite con- 
- sideration to me if I were migrating. 
Fs Hon. Mr. Rorsuckx: Mr. Colley quoted the figure which he said would be 
charged by T.C.A. from Germany to Toronto of $441. Your logic with regard to 
_ air borne travel may not be entirely sound. Do not forget that you do not have 
to push many tons of water in front of an aircraft, and that the speed in the air 
1s very much greater than on water; there is less time consumed. 
) “ Captain Branp: I was a little conservative, perhaps, but there is no ques- 
4 tion that at present air travel is very much higher. 
I think, Madame Chairman, that I have covered a very broad outline of 
the subject. 
~ Hon. Mr. Campspeuu: Captain Brand, I understood that the Canadian Gov- 
ernment had an opportunity of getting two Egyptian ships, and for some reason 
_ they turned it down, and that these ships are now operating to Australia. Was 
; there any particular reason for turning down those two ships? 


Captain Branp: As I remember, sir, that was in October. While I will not 
say the price was high, because these things cost a great deal; but if I re- 
member rightly, the proposition was that the government should guarantee a 
certain number of passengers or charter time. 

Perhaps I have not made the point clearly enough; that is, the migrant at 
present, under existing policy, from England comes entirely of his own free will . 
| and pays his own passage. The government do not pay anything. 
Hon. Mr. Camppetui: But these are principally displaced persons? 

; Captain Branp: That would be entirely a matter for the LR.O. I do not 
know why they do not take that up, if this were offered to them. I remember 

we suggested it might be. 

eo Hon. Mr. Campsetu: The Beaverbrae, is that operating through the I.R.O.? 

Captain Brann: No, sir. The Beaverbrae is operated entirely by Canadian 
Pacific Steamships, who pay the expenses and take the profits. The only string 
_ the government have on her is that they contributed towards the cost of her 
| conversion, and in return for that the C.P.R. have undertaken to bring back 
z westbound those passengers which the government designate. At the present 
moment the government have designated that she is to go to Germany, to 

Bremerhaven, and bring back relations which are not being taken care of 
- necessarily by I.R.O. These relations are paid for by their relatives in Canada, 
and the Canadian Christian Council for Resettlement of Refugees is doing a 
certain amount—a great deal—of work to collect these people and see them on 
be board ship and collect their fares. 
Br Hon. Mr. Murpocx: Has there been any discussion about having the 
__ Aquitania loaded westbound and light eastbound? 
Captain Brann: Well, there has been discussion, yes, sir, to a point. But it 
3 would be a very costly business. 
. ~ Hon. Mr. Murpocx: It has been seriously considered, then? | 
*s Captain Brann: Oh, yes; and the trend of the negotiations—which, as I say, 
JT cannot say any more about, because they are not finalized—is that there 
-_ would be a definite proportion of berths made available westbound for migrants, 
in any case. Of course you can only make that available under the present 
policy; if the emigrants do not come forward to take them, there is nothing 
- we can do about that. 
~_- Hon. Mr. Camrseti: Do you know whether there is any difference between 
the policy in Canada and the policy in Australia with respect to chartering 
ships? 
= Captain Branp: As far as I know, sir, the Australians have what they call 
; pean assisted migrant scheme. I can tell you better what the South Africans are 
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doing, in a moment, but frankly I do not know what the assisted scheme amounts 
to. And if [may just digress a moment, I kept in London, shall I say, a little bit 
clear of the Australian business, because they were very heavily in the 


market for the Aquitania themselves at the time. But I did find out from the — 


South Africans. But the Australians have an assisted scheme, and they have 
apparently a number of ships running to Australia with berths available for 
immigrants. I worked out the other day what those ships were equivalent to on 
our side; and taking into consideration the fact that it 1s such a long way 
to Australia, and these ships only make three or possibly four, but very unlikely 
four, trips a year, if we got the Aquitania we should have just as many 
ships, equivalent ships in respect of berths, on the Canadian service as the 
Australians have got. | 

Hon. Mr. CAMPBELL: I was interested, and IJ am sure the committee will be 
interested in knowing why Australia is able to take these two particular ships 
I speak of, when they were first offered to Canada. I am somewhat interested in 
this, because it so happened that I met one of the vice-presidents of the 
Egyptian Line in New York, and he was then in negotiation with the Australian 
government to make those two ships available, which, I think, carried about 750 
passengers each, some as standees and some first-class berths. I persuaded him 
to withhold the negotiations until they got in touch with the Canadian govern- 
ment, and then, after some negotiations stretching on for about thirty days, 
they felt they were not getting anywhere, and reopened the negotiations with 
Australia, and they were completed very quickly; and I believe that one of the 
ships is now on the run to Australia, and the other is to go on almost 
immediately. 

The CHAIRMAN: Would they be more suitable for that trip than for our 
northern waters? 

Hon. Mr. Campseuu: I do not know about that. 


Captain Branp: That was a point, sir. When that was brought up I par- 
ticularly asked the agents who were doing it if they could let me have the story 
in that connection. They were offered three pilgrim ships, ships which were 
altered for pilgrims. But I think the answer at the time was that it was not 
at the time the policy of the government to charter, or guarantee, which is 
what the operators wanted. I am not entirely sure if these ships made more 
than one trip to Australia. They were only offered for a short time. 

Hon. Mr. Camppetu: One for six months, one for three or four months. 


Captain Branp: It is difficult to get the information so far away, but I 
have never seen any reference to their going to Australia. I am not sure that 
the Australian Minister of Immigration did not make other terms and arrange- 
ments with the Minister of Transport in London. He was batting pretty hard 
for the Aquitania. 

Hon. Mr. Camrseuu: The information I have in the last few days is that 
they have been made available to the Australians. It is not these particular 
ships I am interested in, but the general policy. If ships which are suitable 
are offered in any way, and it is not the policy of this government to charter 
them or give any guarantee about the movement, is there not some way in 
which the Canadian government or its representatives can deal with the inter- 


national organization to try and make them available for movements of people 


to Canada? : 


Captain Branp: Well, I suppose so. I think Mr. Riddell could tell better 
than I can,—that the Canadian vote on the I.R.O. could put it forward there. 


But, as I understand the I.R.O., we pay our subscription and they ship the 


people out to us if we are prepared to take them. It is entirely up to them, 


their shipping fund, which I believe they recently established, as to what they - 
use. As a matter of fact, while they have these army transports running to: 
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Canada, it is my guess that there are enough coming as fast as we can assimilate 
them, almost. We are getting an average of about 860 or more a month. These 
ships are running a three-week turn-around, and they are bringing 860 a trip. 


Hon. Mr. Murpocx: You say we are getting 850 a month? 
Captain Branp: From the I.R.O. ships, yes, sir. It is all of that, yes. In 


the last two or three months they have had two ships on and they have been 


running steadily from Bremerhaven to Canada. 


Hon. Mr. Camppeuyi: There is not any serious problem about the trans- 
portation? 


Captain Brann: No, sir, I do not think there is. About the I.R.O. My 
feeling when I took on the job in October was that the refugee side was not 
anything we could interfere in much; it was not our business. We said, “We 
will take these people if you can ship them here.” Then we had the Beaverbrae, 
which helps towards the problem of relations which do not come under the 
I.R.O.—or who do, and who the I.R.O. have to squeeze out in order to get ~ 
working groups. But the worst problem seemed to be to get opportunities for 
British, Scandinavians and French and so on, people who wanted to pay a fare 
as migrants. That seemed to be the problem, to find something for them. But 
the question is, can you sell a ship that is not a passenger ship at all? Are 
they as keen as all that to come out? It is something you do not know until 
you put it on the run. 

Hon. Mr. Camppeuu: The shortage is from the European countries and the 
United Kingdom where people wish to come of their own accord? 

Captain Branp: Yes. That is where the real shortage is. 

Hon. Mr. Rorsuck: We have also been very short with regard to the 
relatives, and I would like to express approval of the suggestion that the 
Beaverbrae is going on that section of the work. Speaking in Ottawa last 
night, the Minister of Immigration, Mr. Glen, said that we have had 25,000 
relatives in Europe applied for and only 2,000 have reached Canada. Of that 


- 25,000 we have actually approved the coming of 15,000, and of those approved 


2,000 have arrived. Now, that 15,000 is a tribute to our Immigration Branch 
locally. Mr. Jolliffe and his staff have done a very good job, and they have 


_ been very industrious in connection with it, but our operation in actually getting 


them here has fallen down just terribly. I have been more interested in that 


_ feature of immigration’ than I have in the other, because my sympathies are 


moved towards Canadian citizens whose relatives are in Europe and who wish 
to bring them to Canada. Mr. Glen said that there were two reasons for the 
small number of arrivals; the difficulty of locating the individuals concerned 
in Europe, and the shortage of ocean transport. Well, of course, the shortage 
of ocean transport has been hard to deal with, but the other argument, to me, 
is very unconvincing. Perhaps Mr. Riddell will tell us more about that later. 

Hon. Mr. Horner: Would Australia have the same difficulty as we have in 
loading these ships for the return trip. 

Captain Branp: Yes. When I said three and a half trips a year, I am not 
at all sure that they will make that ever, because of the delays in ports and 
loading and so on. A lot of these ships will come back fairly empty. There 
is a movement of Indian civil servants to be picked up now, evacuees from India 
and Burma which gives them a movement back which we have not got. 
Hon. Mr. Horner: You were going to tell us something of South Africa. 

Captain Branp: Oh, yes. The South African arrangement is that they have 
quite a number of their regular Union Castle ships running reconditioned or 
brought back to peacetime and normal, but they of course pay a subsidy to the 


- Union Castle for mails. Union Castle are really a company of South Africa. Thev 
got two of the ships, the Winchester Castle and the, Carnarvon Castle, austerity 
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converted them and they have put them on at definite fare for immigrants to 
Africa. I got this from the South African High Commissioner. I do not know 
whether we should publish it.in any way in our press. (Some remarks of witness 
are here deleted, by direction of the Chair.) You have to allow for the fact that 
the actual service between Canada and the United Kingdom and Europe is 
very low today, and there will be a number of Canadians who will want to go 
over and come back—a number of business men and tourists who will want to go 
to the United Kingdom and come back —and of course it is the round-trip 
passenger who is the one that the owner is looking for. So if you want only a one- 
way passage, someone has to pay somebody for it. 

The Cuairman: Will the Aquitania be operated by the Department of 
Transport? 

Captain Branp: No, it it expected that she will be handed back to the 
owners. She has been under requisition by the British Ministry of Transport 
since the beginning of the war. Their policy now is to hand back as many of 
those ships as they possibly can to their owners to operate or to do what they 
like with them. If the Aquitania had been handed back and we were unsuccessful 
in our negotiations, the Cunard Company would have been free to do anything 
they liked with her, to lay her up or scrap her or anything else. Of course, she 
had to go around the Cape; she was not built for the Suez Canal. We had a little 
bit of bargaining point there; although the Australians were very anxious to get 
her, she was not a very suitable ship for them. ; 

The CHarrmMan: Are there any further questions? If not, we can hear 
another witness. But before you go, Captain Brand, I wish to thank you very 
“much, on behalf of the committee. 

Hon. Mr. Hata: The information you have given us is very helpful. 

The CHairMan: We have with us Mr. R. G. Riddell, Chief of the United 
Nations Division, Department of External Affairs. He worked on an interna- 
tional conference with Senator Turgeon. Would you like to say anything by 
way of introducing Mr. Riddell, Senator Turgeon? 

Hon. Mr. Turcron: I do not know what I, as chief Canadian delegate at 
the refugee conference, would have done without Mr. Riddell, and the other 
young man who worked with me after Mr. Riddell left. I think Canada is very 
fortunate to have in its Department of External Affairs the type of men that I 
found Mr. Riddell to be. 

Mr. R. G. Rippeti, Chief of United Nations Division, Department of 
External Affairs: Madam Chairman and honourable senators, I appreciate 
very much Senator Turgeon’s kind reference’ to: me. 

Hon. Mr. Hara: He did not say where you came from, though. 

Hon. Mr. Aseurrne: It must be from Winnipeg. 

Hon. Mr. Hata: Certainly. Senator Turgeon slipped up badly on that. 

Mr. RippEuu: Perhaps it might be said that the place of origin of all good 
Winnipegers speaks for itself. | 
_ In my division of the Department of External Affairs we are particularly 
interested in the international obligation which has existed for Canada as a 
result of the refugee problem. This aspect of the question is something that 
Senator Turgeon is very familiar with, because of the service which he did for 
this country on a number of international bodies that dealt with the refugee 
question. It is also very familiar to Senator Haig and other members of parlia- 
ment who at one time or another have been at conferences of the United Nations. 
I thought I might review hastily the background of this international problem. 
There are, it seems to me, really two questions before those who are intcrested 
in immigration to Canada at the present time. One is the question of the inter- 
national humanitarian obligation to do something with regard to the refugee 
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_ population in the world at the moment, and the other is the question of the 
long-term immigration policy which will meet the needs of this country. It 
happens that those two questions focus at the moment partly on the activities 
of the International Refugee Organization in Europe, an organization of which 
_ this country is a member. 

Hon. Mr Rorsuck: Then there are the relatives too, who are not under 
the refugee organization. 

Mr. Rippeuu: That is true, sir. 

Hon. Mr. Rorsucx: A large number of them. 

Mr. RippeLtu: Some are under the I.R.O. regulations, and some are not. 

Hon. Mr. Rorsuck: And the humanitarian aspect applies to both classes. 

Mr. Rippeiu: Yes, that is quite true. 

The problem of approximately 800,00 refugees in Europe who remained 
after the war was accepted as an international obligation at the first meeting 
of the General Assembly of the United Nations, in February 1946. That number 
of approximately 800,000 was what was left over after a great project of 
repatriation had taken place. 

Hon. Mr. Murnocx: Left over where? 

Mr. Rippsuu: In Europe. 

Hon. Mr. Murpocx: What particular parts of Europe? 

Mr. Rippeiu: Especially in Germany, but some in Austria and a few in 
Italy. Approximately seven million people were uprooted by the Germans and 
brought into Germany for forced labour. The great bulk of that group of seven 

~ million people were repatriated by the allied armies of occupation very rapidly 

after the war. A very notable movement of population took place during that 

period, between six and seven million people having been returned to their homes. 

Tt was found that a group of 800,000, approximately, were left over, people who 

for various reasons were unable or unwilling to go back to their places of origin. 
Hon. Mr. Hate: Mostly unwilling, I understand. 


Mr. Rippeti: Mostly unwilling, yes, sir. Some were unable to go back, 
because the village or other place from which they had come had disappeared. 
Hon. Mr. Rorsuck: Such as Lidice. 
Mr. Rippetu: Yes. Alternatively, the territories from which they came 
had changed hands. In many cases the territory was now under a government 
which they did not like, and they were unwilling to go home in those altered 
circumstances. The terms in which the problem of this group was accepted © 
as an international obligation stated specifically that no genuine refugee should 
be forced to return to his place of origin. Forcible repatriation was ruled 
out. It was recognized at the same time that failure to provide maintenance 
and an opportunity for resettlement for these people would in effect be an 
indirect method of forcible repatriation. In other words, if the undertaking 
not to repatriate people forcibly was to mean anything, you had in the long 
run to maintain the refugees for an intervening period, and eventually to resettle 
7 them. This international obligation was fulfilled in the first place by 
* establishing the International Refugee Organization. This was a long and 
rather difficult process because it led directly into a very difficult political 
_ debate. The refugees are for the most part of eastern European origin. The 
_ eastern European countries were insistent, in the first place, that the main task 
m3." of any organization to be established should be repatriation. They were also 
insistent that nobody should be granted the benefits of the organization who 
s was opposed to the political system in his own country. They interpreted 
that definition very widely, or attempted to. The effect of the approach made 
___ by the eastern European countries to the problem would have been the forcible 
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repatriation of the great body of the refugees. As Senator Turgeon knows, 


it was a very long and difficult political problem to establish the fact that 


an international organization should function primarily for the purpose of. 


resettling people who genuinely did not wish to return to their countries of 
origin. There was a long debate between those who advocated repatriation 
as against those who advocated free opportunities for resettlement; and there 
was also a long and difficult debate on the definition of a refugee. Eventually, 
however, the constitution for an international refugee organization was worked 
out. 

That constitution has been established on the familiar pattern of inter- 
national organizations. It is governed by an assembly of its members, and its 
executive affairs are controlled by an executive committee elected from amongst 
its members. The organization itself has not yet come into existence. It is 
provided that it shall come into existence only when fifteen states have signed 
and ratified the constitution, and when a total of at least 75 per cent of 
the budget has been subscribed by member states. At the present moment 
the constitution has been ratified by thirteen states—one of those thirteen 
is just in the process of ratification at the moment—and the combined 
contribution of those thirteen states 1s over 75 per cent of the budget; so 
the expectation is that very shortly the organization will formally come into 
existence. 

In the meantime the problem of the refugees had to be taken care of. 
They existed in occupied areas of Germany and Austria. The organization 
which primarily was charged with maintaining them in those areas, UNRRA, 
was terminating its existence. The organization which had been primarily 
responsible for resettling refugees, a pre-war organization known as the Inter- 
Governmental Committee on Refugees, was quite inadequate to the task of 
resettlement in the post-war period, and it was therefore necessary to bring 
a preliminary organization into existence. Arrangements were made to set up 
what is now known as the Preparatory Commission for the International 
Refugee Organization, consisting of 21 countries which have signed the con- 
stitution of the International Refugee Organization or have signed and ratified 
it. The total of states which have signed it is 21, but of those only 13 so far 
have ratified ‘their signature. 

Hon. Mr. Murpocx: Is Canada one of them? 


Mr. Rippeti: Canada has both signed and ratified. The first signature 
on the constitution of the International Refugee Organization was Canada’s. 
Those 21 states have established a provisional organization, which is carring 
on in anticipation of the establishment of the I.R.O. itself. It operates under 
very serious handicaps. There is no obligation on any of the members of the 
provisional organization to pay their contribution to the budget. Consequently, 
the Preparatory Commission is operating on voluntary contributions which 
are made by those states which have signed the constitution and which choose 
to make contributions to the budget. That is being done in various ways. 
The United States, for example, is paying into the budget of the preparatory 


organization one-twelfth of its allotment to the International Refugee Organ- | 


ization each month, this payment to be charged against its contribution to 
‘the ILR.O. The Canadian Government contributed one-quarter of its con- 
tribution to the I.R.O. early in the first fiscal year of the Preparatory Com- 
mission and arrangements are now being made for the additional portion of 
the Canadian contribution. 

Hon. Mr. Rorsuck: How much? 


Mr. Rippeti: The total Canadian contribution is roughly $5 million, in a 
total budget of roughly $155 million. 


Hon. Mr. Horner: Is Russia one of the countries taking part in this? 
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‘Mr. Rmwpeuu: No, sir. The U.SS.R. participated in discussions throughout 


the drafting of the constitution. When they found that the organization was 
“not going to conform to their ideas of what it should be, they made known 


their intention not to take part. Consequently they neither contribute to its 
budget nor do they attend its sessions. The organization at the moment is 


operating under very great difficulties. It has an inadequate and uncertain 


budget. In these circumstances it has some difficulty with respect to a staff 
because of the uncertainty of tenure of the staff. The staff has been organized 
under the direction of a United States citizen, Mr. Hallam Tuck who is serving 
as Executive Secretary of the organization, and he might very well later become 
the Director General of the International Refugee Organization. The staff has 
been recruited from UNRRA and other sources, but, as I say, the problem of 
staff is a very difficult one for the organization. As I have already suggested, 
the present position is that the eastern European states are not contributing to 
its functions or its operations and that the work is now going forward on the 
basis of inadequate voluntary contributions. The functions which are being 
performed by this preparatory commission are, first of all, to maintain the 
refugees in assembly centres and displaced persons camps in Europe, and that 
takes up a very great deal of the financial resources of the organization. In 
the year ending July 1, 1948, only 12 per cent of the resources of the organization 


- were available for resettlement purposes. The organization hopes to increase 


that percentage to 36 per cent for the next year, but the basic task at the moment 
is simply the maintenance of these people in Europe. 

Hon. Mr. BucHANAN: Have you any information as to the movements of 
refugees to countries outside of Europe? I mean there are a few coming here 
and a few going somewhere else. Have you any information as to the numbers? 

Mr. Rippeuu: Yes, the International Refugee Organization itself has pro- 
vided figures in this respect. The movement is not a very large one. It is 
increasing in size. I have some figures here. The preparatory commission 


~ expects in the current year to resettle 262,000 persons, to repatriate 109,000, 


and is anticipating that the total, by the end of June 1948, which will still be 
receiving care and maintenance will be reduced to 548,000. The agency hopes 
to resettle a maximum of 416,000, and repatriate 70,000 during the coming fiscal 
vear, that is, during 1948-49. 

Hon. Mr. BucHANAN: Have you any figures as to what countries are taking 
most of the refugees? 


The CHarrMAN: Great Britain, I should think. 


Mr. Rippett: I have some figures in that regard, Mr. Chairman, if I can 
sort them out of these documents. Perhaps, if I might indicate the other functions 
that the organization is performing, I can return to this question in a moment. 
In the first place, the organization is performing the function of maintaining 
the refugees in assembly centres. The second function, which it performs, 1s 
to provide a contact for governments which desire to secure immigrants from 
amongst the refugees. There is no other means of contact except through the 
International Refugee Organization, which has entered into agreements with the 
occupying powers to provide that channel. The responsibility for establishing 


contact between these groups and areas of possible resettlement therefore rests 


with the International Refugee Organization, and it is difficult to see how it could 


_- be provided by other means at the present time. The organization also performs 
_ the function of providing such representation abroad as is possible for the refugees 


themselves, standing to the extent it is possible in the position of a government 
in relation to the refugees by arranging for transportation for them, by providing 
them with travel documents, and protecting their interests where it is possible 
for them to do so. Gradually the organization is taking over some of the functions 


of protecting the interests of the refugee groups. The organization also has 
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the responsibility of developing, as much as possible, settlement possibilities - 
abroad, and finding areas in which groups of immigrants may be resettled. 


Hon. Mr. Murpock: I understand that some distinguished gentleman that 
represented UNRRA over there for a considerable length of time indicated that 
many of those refugees did not want to leave the condition under which they 
were then living. Do you know whether there was anything to that? Are many 
of the refugees just satisfied to hang on and stay there and be supported? 


Mr. Rippett: There have been occasional suggestions of that nature, sir, 
but the impression that people get who go into the camps is that the great body 
of the people are only too anxious to establish a new life somewhere else in the 
world where they can live freely and develop their own economic opportunities. 
There may be some individuals who are contented to live on in the somewhat 
restricted environment of the displaced persons camps, but our information is 
that the camps are not as comfortable as all that. I think the great body of 
the refugees would gladly accept the opportunities for resettlement if these are 
opened to them. 


The CHairman: Mrs. Henshaw stressed the point that unfortunately, due to 
lack of funds, many of the workshops at the displaced persons camps were shut 
down, and now there is not the same opportunity for training the refugees as 
formerly. 


Hon. Mr. Rorsucx: They allow the citizens of the camp to work outside if 
they can find jobs, do they not? 


Mr. Rippeuu: Yes, and in some cases they have been used in forest oper- 
tions in Germany. 


Hon. Mr. Murvocx: If they work outside the camp are they paid for it, 
are they recompensed in any way? 

Mr. Rove: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Murpockx: By whom? 


Mr. Riwpeuu: By the military authorities or whatever authority employed 
them for these purposes. As far as these refugees are concerned their possibilities 
are the same now as they originally were. Since the International Refugee 
Organization came into existence in its preparatory form the number of this 
group of people in Europe has been reduced slightly over the last eight months. 
It has also been increased by infiltration from Eastern Europe of new refugees 
and by births in these camps. The birth rate in these camps is high. The pos- 
sibilities remain what they have been. You can choose to forcibily repatriate 
these people, or close the camps and throw them out on the German country- 
side, or maintain them indefinitely in the camps or resettle them, which is, 
admittedly, a slow and costly business. What is happening at the moment is 
that the refugees are being maintained in Europe and that resettlement is being 
carried on at as rapid a rate as possible. 

Hon. Mr. Rorspuck: You mean as the funds permit? 


Mr. Rippeuu: Yes. The organization is operating under great difficulties. 
It is operating in occupied territories where the main communications have been 
seriously broken down, and where administration is complicated; operations are 
often carried on with inadequate information. The question was asked as to 
the slowness with which relatives are located in these camps. As far as we can 
learn, it is an extremely difficult problem to locate a particular individual about 
whom inquiries are made. 

Hon. Mr. Rorsucx: They have a postal system in these camps? 


Mr. Rippeiy: Oh yes, and they have a register of the inmates; but, in spite 
of the fact that they have that basic information made available, nevertheless 
they encounter difficulty in locating actual individuals about whom information 
is requested. : 
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Hon. Mr. Murpock: You use the term “occupied territory.” Generally 
speaking, who is in charge in the occupied territory? | 

Mr. Rippeu: In the United Kingdom zone it is the United Kingdom auth- 
orities, and the French zone and the United States authorities in the U.S. zone; 
the final authority rests with the military power in the occupied territory, 

Hon. Mr. Murpocx: You do no business in the Russian occupied territory? 

Mr. Rippetu: No. An occasional refugee will find his way through and 
turn up in one of the displaced persons camps in the western zone, but the 
International Refugee Organization is not operating in the eastern zone. 

Hon. Mr. Bucuanan: Have you any information about the ages of the 
people in the camps? Are there many elderly people? 

Mr. Rippevi: The information we have is that on the whole the age level 
is low. That is accounted for by two factors: one, the people were selected 
and brought into Germany for forced labour, and were, therefore, chosen on the 
basis of their ability to perform labour; the other element is that the experiences 
which these people have gone through in the past five or six years have been 
pretty strenuous, and the rate of survival amongst older people is low. 

Hon. Mr..Murpocx: What is the relative number of male and female 
population amongst the refugees? 

Mr. Rippetu: I would say approximately 75 per cent male and 25 per cent 
female; however, I can check that figure. 

Hon. Mr. Turcron: Mr. Riddell, do you happen to have any information 
concerning a one-time proposed large scale resettlement project in Brazil? 

Mr. Rippeti: I have no recent information about it. 

The Cuairman: There is a project at the moment for Dutch Guiana. 

Hon. Mr. Campspeti: Mr. Riddell, the Canadian representatives have been 
in these camps selecting immigrants for Canada? 

Mr. Rippeuu: Yes, sir. 

Hon. Mr. CamMppett: When they pick out a particular immigrant, what is. 
then done to see that he is brought forward as quickly as possible? What are 
the mechanics of the operations? 

Mr. RippeLtu: That is a question I would much rather have you address 
to the representative of the Immigration Branch, since he is familiar with the 
machinery for bringing these people forward. 

Hon. Mr. CamppeLu: Can you tell me whether or not there is a permanent 
Canadian representative in these camps? 

Mr. Rippeuti: No, sir, there is not. 

Hon. Mr. Murpocx: Have you any figures as to the relative racial extrac- 
tion of these refugees? 

Mr. Riwpevyi: I can give you the approximate figures as follows: 87,000 
Ukrainians, 29,000 Yugoslavs, 280,000 Poles, 44,000 Lithuanians, 72,000 Latvians 
and 21,000 Estonians. The Ukrainians and the Poles are the larger groups. 
There was also a large Jewish group, which is sometimes included within the 
racial figures of the Ukraines and Poles, and which is sometimes given separately. 

Hon. Mr. Murpock: You do not distinguish the Jews as to the country 
~ from which they came? 

Mr. Rippetu: Usually the figures are given separately. 

Hon. Mr. Murvocx: Without regard to the particular country they came 
from? 

Mr. Riwpety: That is correct. It is possible to secure the figures for the 
place of origin of the Jewish group. The greater proportion of them come from 
Polish territory or former Polish territory. 
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Hon. Mr. Rorsuck: May I come back to this question of finances for a 
moment, Mr. Riddell. Mr. Jolliffe has told us about the difficulty of getting 


trained immigration men; but it seems to me, the locating of a man in a camp 


is not a job for a trained man at all, but for a messenger, and if the funds are 
available why can it not be done? The shortness of staff is at the bottom 
of the whole thing, and is not the shortness of staff a matter of finances? F 

Mr. Rippevu: Yes, I think you are quite right, sir. It is also a matter 
of finding the personnel in existing circumstances. ~ 

Hon. Mr. Rorsucx: But that is a job that anybody can do, particularly if 
he is familiar with the languages. Any chap in the camp could himself be sent 
out to find a certain individual. 

Mr. Riwvetu: Well, the movement of these inmates or actual displaced 
persons is somewhat restricted by the military authorities. I think, however, 
Madam Chairman, the point Senator Roebuck has made about the difficulties 
encountered in locating relatives in the camps is a very important one. The 
explanation is in part, the ones he has suggested, about the lack of personnel; 
it is also a fact that it is so much easier to locate, select and despatch a group 
of a thousand lumber workers, than it is to locate and despatch one person who 
is in a remote camp in Germany. There has been a tendency to concentrate 
on the moving of groups of people rather than locating individuals. 

Hon. Mr. Rorsuckx: I grant you that is so, but there is a question of 
whether it should be done, and whether they should not go out and locate a 
certain immigrant whom we want, rather than taking some that an employer 
may desire. I am thinking now, as I so often am, about the relatives. I have 
here two letters with regard to a witness we had before us at our last sitting— 
that is Mr. Van Ark—both of which speak in the highest terms of his usefulness, 
ability and character, and yet they have let him out for lack of funds. He was 
here and spoke to us. 

You say we have made a contribution of $5 million out of a total budget 
of $155 million—about 1/30th of the whole amount; and there are only thirteen 
. countries involved, so we are not even paying 1/13th; and of the $5 million 
Canada’s contribution, she has only put up a quarter of that. | ; 

Mr. Rippetu: Yes; and arrangements are now being made for the balance 
to go forward. 

Hon. Mr. Rorsuck: I am glad to hear that, but it seems to me that the 
amount we are contributing is small, if the budget you mention is in any way 
a reasonable one. Of course I appreciate you cannot express an opinion in that 
connection, being a Civil Servant. But I will express it, and I am glad that 
the full amount is going, and I hope that they are considering increasing it. 


Could you give us any information as to the contributions by other countries? 
Have you got the figures? 


Mr. Rippeti: Yes. I should say in the first place that the figure of a total 
budget of approximately $155 millions which I gave you a few moments ago 
was the budget for the first year of operation of the I.R.O., assuming that it 
would come into existence very shortly after the constitution was drawn up. 

Hon, Mr. Rozesuck: So it was preliminary? 

Mr. Rippetu: Yes. Well, it was an effective budget for the organization 
when it started operation, but it has not yet started operation. So that the 
Preparatory Commission of the International Refugee Organization is operating 
on a budget which is, as you said, a preliminary budget. 


Hon. Mr. Turcron: May I ask if that original budget for the I.R.O. of 


which you speak did not include large sums of money for these proposed large- - 


scale resettlement projects? 


Mr. RippELL: You may remember, sir, that in the final stages of the 
~negotiations of the organization it was decided that a sum of only $5,000,000 


( 
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would be included for large-scale resettlement, and that would be outside the 


_ obligatory contributions of the ‘organization and would be a special fund to 


which voluntary contribution would be asked. 
~ Hon. Mr. Turcron: Is that included in the $155 millions? 

Mr. Rippetu: No. 

Hon. Mr. Turcron: That is outside it? 

Mr. Rippeti: That is outside it. : 

Hon. Mr. Rorsuck: What countries have contributed, and how much? 

Mr. Rippexu: It then proceeded on a preliminary basis with funds which 
have been provided voluntarily by organizations which went into this Prepara- 
tory Commission. For the fiscal year beginning July Ist last the Preparatory 
Commission operated on a budget of approximately $117 million, which is con- 
siderably less than the $155 millions that had originally been estimated. Up 
until the end of the year the amounts received towards that budget had been 
only approximately $25,000,000. The most important contribution to that had 
been approximately $20,000,000 by the United States and approximately one 
and a third million dollars by Canada, 285,000 French francs—I am sorry I 
have not got that figure in dollars; I am not sure that it was convertible. 
‘Hon. Mr. Rorsuck: By France? 
Mr. Rippetut: By France. 
Hon. Mr. Rorsuckx: A mighty small figure. 
Mr. Rippevu: Out of a total contribution of $46,400,000, New Zealand con- 
tributed $172,000, Norway $173,000, the United Kingdom approximately 
$2,000,000, most of it in sterling which could not be converted; a small con- 
tribution from Belgium has also been made. 

Hon. Mr. Murpocx: The demands on that fund will be getting less all 
the time? 

Mr. Rippetu: I would think that within the next year the demands would 
be greater, because of the necessity to undertake on a much greater scale 


' movements of resettlement. If the efforts of the organization to resettle are not 


increased materially within the next year or two, then the costs of maintenance 
will go on. If the organization performs its functions properly, I would expect 


_ that the demands on the financial resources of the organization would increase 


- within the next year or two, and then one might anticipate a reduction. 


Hon. Mr. Murpocx: The cost of maintenance is not so high as the cost 
of resettlement: is that it? 
Mr. Rippetu: The cost of resettlement is a single cost; the cost of mainte- 


- nance is a continuing cost. I would think roughly that the cost of maintaining a 


person for a year would be equivalent to the cost of resettling him in a new 
part of the world, although that is a rough estimate. 

Hon. Mr. BatLANTYNE: Have many of these refugees, especially Ukrainians, 
expressed the desire to return to Ukrainia and these other countries which are 


associated with Russia—Esthonia, Latvia, and so on? 


Mr. RippeLu: Of the group that are left, all of them have expressed a very 
emphatic desire not to be repatriated to those areas. 

Hon. Mr. Rogrsucx: Are these all the countries that have contributed? 

Mr. Rippeti: I do not think I mentioned Australia, which has contributed 


ik $668,000. Perhaps I could just read off the list of countries which are recorded 


4 
a - 


+ 


‘as having contributed. 
Hon. Mr. Roesuck: And the amounts. 
Mr. Rippevi: Australia, $668,000; Belgium, 23,000 Belgian frances; Canada, 
$1,360,000; China, 250,000 Chinese dollars; Dominican Republic, $15,000; France, 
5986—23 
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285,000 French francs; Guatemala, $600; Iceland, $8,000; New Zealand, $172, 000; 
~ Norw ay, $173,000; United Kingdom, $2, 000 000; United Siates, $17,000 000. These 
figures are as of the Ist November last. My information is that they have not 

appreciably changed since that time, except in the case of the United States 
contribution, where a monthly contribution of one-twelfth of their total contribu- 
tion will have been made separately. I have more recent figures for the United 
States, which has now contributed, as of January 4, $35,000,000; and the United 
Kingdom contribution as of January 4 is $4,000,000. 

Hon. Mr. Rorsuck: Canada’s contribution does not look so bad in the 
light of these others, but the others are woefully small, other than the United 
Kingdom and the United States. 

The Cuarrman: Of course Belgium is almost the only country in Europe 

which is in a position to contribute. Is Sweden contributing? 

Hon. Mr. Rorsuckx: ‘There is the key to the problem: you need more 
money; and if they cannot handle this thing, then our own Immigration Branch 
ought to do it. 

Mr. Rippetut: Sweden is not yet a signatory of the I.R.O. constitution. I 
have some additional figures here in regard to resettlement. 

Here are some figures which are given in the London Economist of January 
17 for the refugees who have departed for resettlement under the auspices 
of the international refugee organization, Provisional Commission: 


Beleiurni Capproximately one piers a ee en eee 4,000 
Uuirted: = Kaingdoni iar gece tock cm eee al: eee ae i rs 3,000 


Hon. Mr. Murpocx: Three thousand refugees? 
Mr. Rippetu: Yes, sir. That is distinct from any other immigration that 
may have taken place to these countries. 


HERD CORSS <. cae oO Se ree EE Ne 2,000 
Tinited abtatesee ss 6 oh eee i een A eee aoe ee 1,700 


Hon. Mr. Bucuanan: Is that over one distinct year or over the whole 
period? 

Mr. Rippetit: That is up to approximately the beginning of the present 
year. 

The CHarrMAN: It seems to me that the figures we have had for the 
United Kingdom were much larger than that. In the press the other day the 
figure given for the United Kingdom since the beginning of the war was 300,000. 

Mr. Rippeti: These figures refer to actual operations of the I.R.O. in 
moving people out of camps and resettling them. 

Hon. Mr. Bucuanan: Did only 1,700 refugees move into the United States? 

Hon. Mr. Rorsucx: No. That is the number that have been moved by the 
lee A good many more refugees than that have gone to the States, and to 

ritain., 


Mr. Rippretu: The figures for other countries are: 


Canada, approximately .............. hr: Feostg: ne aed 1,100 
WiCHIOZLOLE S wcge > thea o Che eee orn Ste Oe Re eraeee 718 
Mei HGrlarids “2 ave aya. tetas eae atic ue ae 439 
BADE TANG hea ot duces teen Wipes ies BA EEE oe 173 


The Executive Secretary of the International Refugee Organization, at 
a meeting in February, gave the total of 77,500 refugees as the number who had 
been taken out of the camps and resettled by the organization in various parts 
of the world. 


Hon. Mr. Murnocx: And there are still more than 500, 000 left? 


- 


~ 
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Mr. Rippeuu: Considerably more. 

The Cuatrman: About 800,000. 

“Hon. Mr. Campspeutu: Have you any figures as to the number that have 
been selected by the Canadian representatives as eligible to come to Canada? 

Mr. Rippeii: I wonder if I might refer that question to Mr. Chance, the 
Chief of the Consular Division, Department of External Affairs? 

Mr. Cuance: A few minutes before I came here this morning I was given 
figures which indicate that altogether 10,627 displaced persons have arrived, 
of whom 3,116 are near relatives. Those are the latest figures available to the 
Immigration Branch. aes. 

Hon. Mr. CamMpBe.u: The question I asked was, how many had been selected 
by the Canadian representatives. 

Mr. Cuance: I have only the figures of arrivals. Earlier this morning 
Senator Roebuck was referring to the near relatives. There have been 25,000 
applications from those. Out of that number 18,000 have been processed and 
approved here, and up to this moment 3,116 of them have actually arrived. 

Hon. Mr. Murpock: The reason that more have not arrived is the lack of 
transportation, is it? 

Mr. Cuance: Yes. There are many difficulties and problems which they 
seem to encounter. Not having been there and seen conditions with our own 
eyes, it is hard to say how great these difficulties are, but I think they are very 
considerable. 

'. Hon. Mr. Rorsucx: What did Mr. Glen mean by saying there were 2,000? 

Mr. Cuance: You are putting me a bit on the spot, sir. He is the Minister 
of the department responsible for immigration. If I may say so, the Com- 
missioner of Overseas Immigration gave me this morning the figures that I have 
quoted, as being the most up to date. 

Hon. Mr. Ronsucx: Is not the explanation this, that the 2,000 he men- 
tioned are non-displaced persons, that is relatives, who are not displaced 
persons? 

Mr. Cuance: No sir, I do not think so. I think that the Minister was 
probably speaking from figures up to a certain date, and that the figures I was 
given this morning are a bit hotter off the wires. The committee will realize 
that this really has nothing to do with our work at all. 

The Cuarrman: I believe that Mr. Fortier is on his way to Canada from 
Germany, and is expected here within the next two weeks or so. It may be that 
when the committee meets after the Senate adjournment he will be able to tell 
us more about the administration in Germany. 

Mr. Rippeuu: Mr. Fortier has been at a recent meeting of the Preparatory 
Committee of the International Relief Organization, and he also will have 
been in Germany subsequent to the meeting of the organization and so will 
have much more information nbout recent activities of the organization and 


about conditions in the camps. I understand from Mr. Jolliffe that Mr. 


McFarlane, who is the principal Canadian immigration authority in Germany, 
will also be coming to Canada. 

~ Hon. Mr. Rorsuckx: He is District Superintendent of Immigration - for 
eastern Canada, and he has been in Europe for two months. 

Hon. Mr. Murpock: Madam Chairman, we are without a quorum. We 
have got some very interesting information this morning, but I think we 
should now adjourn. : : 

The Cuairman: Are there any other questions? 

_. Hon. Mr. Roesuckx: Has Mr. Riddell anything more to say? 
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Mr. Rippetu: No. sir. I do not know whether Mr. Chance may have some © 


remarks to make. 

The CuarrmMan: Mr. Chance, is there anything that you would care to 
say to us? 

Mr. Lesurm G. Cuancz, Chief of Consular Division, Department of External 
Affairs: Madam Chairman, I just wanted to make clear where the responsibility 
of the Consular Division, of the Department of External Affairs comes into this 
matter. I am Chief of that division. We have a twofold responsibility. First, 
we have a direct responsibility for those aspects of immigration policy which 
touch the relations of Canada with other countries. For example, if we want to 
make an agreement with another country for the easing of passport regulations 
and visas and things of that kind, that is our baby. Then we have another 
aspect, in that while the Immigration Branch has officers at several places 
abroad, at the great majority of the posts where Canada is represented abroad 
there is no immigration officer as such at all. Therefore the immigration work 
at those places has to be done by the External Affairs officers usually on the 
consular side, and they naturally come under the direction of my branch at 
the head office. For example, last year in a comparatively small embassy, at 
Athens, there were 940 visas issued for entry to Canada for various reasons, 
and 620 of them were immigration visas. The people had to be processed, to 
be examined for health, to be screened, and generally arrangements had to be 
made to see that the regulations were complied with before they came. That 
job had to be done by External Affairs officers. 


Hon. Mr. Rorsuck: What countries are you referring to? You mentioned 


Greece. 


Mr. CuHance: That applies to all countries, sir, where we have a 
representative and where the Immigration Branch is not specifically represented. 


Hon. Mr. Rorspuckx: Are they numerous? 


Mr. Cuance: I suppose of our forty posts there are immigration offices 
at London, Paris, Brussels, The Hague, Germany and Rome. 

Hon. Mr. Bucuanan: Would General LaFleche’s office handle that in 
Greece? 

Mr. Cuance: Why certainly, sir. That is an aspect of our diplomatic 
external work which is not always quite clearly understood. We actually do 
these very practical jobs altogether apart from political reporting and things 
of that kind. 

The CuarrmMan: The first shipload from Italy is coming next month, 
is it? 

Mr. Cuance:- I understand so. 

Hon. Mr. Rorsuck: Would Mr. Day have something to offer? 


Mr. Day: There is just one point, Madam Chairman. At the conference 
which has been just concluded the preparatory commission has decided to turn 
off the tap. “They are not going to accept any further refugees after the 
Ist of February last. That has been one of the problems because into the 
refugee camps have been pouriag each month more people than they have been 
dispersing. Mr. Riddell referred to the heavy birth rate in the displaced persons 
camps. Twenty thousand babies are being born in the camps each year. There 
is another point. They will acceot no more except for obvious cases of 
hardship that will appear to them. They will not accept any more persons 
who are not bona fide refugees under this scheme as designed. 


Hon. Mr. Murpock: You said the conference which was just coment 
Where was that conference held? 

Mr. Day: The conference was held at Geneva from January 22 to Feb- 
ruary 1. This was a conference of the preparatory commission and was attended 
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by Colonel Fortier who represented Canada. The financial matter which has 
been referred to is obviously a most serious problem. There is under consider- 
- -ation the possibility of inviting all the member governments to make a very 
large advance on the anticipated contributions for the next two years. The 
notion is that if they can get a sufficiently large working fund—they are now 
establishing a fund of $10,000,000—it will be available immediately ships can 
be had. As Mr. Riddell has already pointed out, they are going to concentrate 
on shipping people out. It is likely that Canada will be asked to make a con- 
siderable advance payment over what we normally would be paying over the 
next two years. | 

Hon. Mr. Murpocx: Has the Children’s Aid Fund which is being collected 
now anything to do with this general situation? 


Mr. Day: No sir, not a thing. It is an entirely different organization. The 
money for the Children’s Fund will not be used for the refugee children being 
looked after in the camps. 


Hon. Mr. Murpocx: But it will be used to feed other children who are not 
in this class? 


Mr. Day: Yes. The refugee children are pretty well looked after. They 
receive 2,000 calories a day, which is more than the normal population in Ger- 
many receives. 

The number of people in the camps at the moment is just under 650,000, 
but there is an ill-defined number in this class who have been able to get along 
outside the camps. They are also classed as displaced persons and refugees. 
Therefore the total number to be resettled is probably close to a million. There 
are probably 625,000 known to be in the camps and three or four hundred 
thousand who have been getting along the best they. can outside camps with a 
little help from other organizations. The Quakers have done a lot in this 
respect, but these people want to get out, and they do qualify as refugees. 

Hon. Mr. Turcron: The ruling just made by the preparatory commission 
to cut off the tap against any further inflow of refugees would cover most 
refugees outside of the camp as well as others? 

Mr. Day: Yes. The International Refugee Organization has turned off the 
tap against these people because it was not designed to solve the permanent 
migration problem of central Europe, which has been going on for a century 
and which will likely continue. They were in danger of getting within their 
responsibility a large number of persons who would be potential immigrants for 
the next ten years. The definition of a refugee is abundantly clear, but it is 
hard to determine who is a refugee. 


The Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 
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The Honourable Senators 


ORDER OF REFERENCE 


EXTRACT Ne the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Tuesday, February 
3, 1948. 


“That the Standing Committee on Immigration and Labour be authorized 
and directed to examine into the Immigration Act (R.S.C. Chapter 93 and 
amendments) its operation and administration and the circumstances and con- 
ditions relating thereto including: — 
(a) ithe desirability of admitting immigrants to Canada. 
(b) the type of immigrant which should be preferred, including origin, 
training and other characteristics. 
(c) the availability of such immigrants for admission. 
(d) the facilities, resources and capacity of Canada to absorb, employ and 
maintain such immigrants, and 
(e) the appropriate terms and conditions of such admission; 


And that the said Committee report its findings to this House: 
And that the said Committee have power to send for persons, papers and 
records.” 
L. C. MOYER, 
Clerk of the Senate. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


WEDNESDAY, 10TH Marcu, 1948. 


Pursuant to adjournment and notice the Standing Committee on Immigration 
and Labour met-this day at 10.30 A.M. 


Present: ‘The Honourable Senators: Wilson, Chairman; Blais, Bouchard, - 
Buchanan, Burchill, Euler, Ferland, Mackenzie, McDonald (Shediac), Murdock, 
Taylor and Veniot.—12. 


The Committee resumed consideration of the Order of Reference of 3rd 
February, 1948, directing the Committee to examine into the operation and 
administration of the Immigration Act, etc. 

The official reporter of the Senate was in attendance. 


Mr. Irving Himel, Toronto, Ontario, Legal Counsel of Committee for the 
Repeal of the Chinese Immigration Act, was heard and read a brief submitted 
on behalf of the. Committee, for the repeal of Order in Council P.C. 2115, 
respecting the admittance to Canada of wives and children of men of Chinese 
descent now resident in Canada, and was questioned. 


Dr. A. E. Armstrong, Toronto, Ontario, Co-Chairman of the Committee for 
the Repeal of the Chinese Immigration Act, was heard in favour of the repeal 
of Order in Council P.C. 2115. 


Reverend Father Beal, Toronto, Ontario, Co-Chairman for the Repeal of 
the Chinese Immigration Act, was heard in favour of the repeal of Order in 
Council P.C, 2115. 

Mr. A. R. Mosher, C.B.E., President, The Canadian Congress of Labour, 
was heard in favour of the repeal of Order in Council P.C. 2115. 


Dr. 8. K. Ngai, Toronto, Ontario, Co-Chairman of the Committee for the 
Repeal of the Chinese Immigration Act, was heard. 

On motion of the Honourable Senator Murdock, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Bouchard, it was— 

Resolved that in the report of the Committee a recommendation be included 
for the repeal of Order in Council P.C. 2115, respecting the admittance to 
Canada of wives and children of men of Chinese descent now resident in Canada. 


At 11.30 a.m., the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chairman. 


Attest. 


H. ARMSTRONG, 
Clerk of the Commattee. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


THE SENATE 
WeEpDNESDAY, Marcu 10, 1948 


The Standing Committee on Immigration and Labour, which was authorized 
and directed to examine into the Immigration Act, met this day at 10.30 a.m. 


Hon. Cairine Wilson in the Chair. 


_ The CuHamrman: Honourable members, we have present today a deputa- 
tion representing the Committee for the Repeal of the Chinese Immigration 
Act. I may say that the deputation was to have come here next Wednesday, 
and Mr. Joliffe, the Director of Immigration, was to have been a witness this 
morning, but as he is in Halifax the deputation kindly consented to come 
here today instead of next Wednesday. 

Is Mr. Himel to present the brief for the deputation? 


Mr. Irvine Himet, Legal Counsel for the Committee for the Repeal of 
the Chinese Immigration Act: Madam Chairman and honourable members, 
I should like first of all to introduce the members of our delegation. From 
left to right, as they are sitting in the room, they are: Mr. Dock Yip, of Toronto; 
Dr. Ngai, of Toronto; Father Beal, representing the Roman Catholic Church, 
of Toronto; Dr. Armstrong, representing the United Church and the Canadian 
Council of Churches, Toronto; Mr. Mosher, of the Canadian Congress of 
Labour; and Mr. Elroy Robson, of the same organization; Mr. S. Yuen, of 
Ottawa, and myself of Toronto. I will now read the brief that we have 
prepared for submission today. 

“We should like first of all to express our sincere thanks for giving us 
this opportunity to appear before your Committee and present this brief. 

The brief you are to hear is submitted on behalf of the Committee for 
the Repeal of the Chinese Immigration Act. That Committee is composed of 
Canadians from all avenues of life. The majority of its members are non- 
Chinese. Divisions of the Committee exist in Ottawa, Toronto, London, 
Kingston, Montreal, Halifax, Winnipeg, Calgary, Victoria and Vancouver. 

The Committee comes to you with a very simple request: We ask you 
to recommend that Order in Council P.C. 2115 be repealed and that married 


men of Chinese descent resident in Canada be allowed to bring their wives: 


and children into Canada to live with them. 

The request is one that we believe will meet with your wholehearted 
support. We say this knowing that your Committee has already in a report 
dated August 13, 1946, declared that ‘any suggestion of discrimination based 
on either race or religion should be scrupulously avoided both in the Immi- 
gration Act and its administration.’ 

We ask you to give practical effect to these words in the case of Order in 
Council P.C. 2115. That is a simple request, and certainly one which the 
Chinese and Canadians who do not believe in racial discrimination can 
legitimately ask of your committee. 

The history of Chinese immigration into Canada goes back to 1858. Those 
were the days of the gold rush out West, and Chinese came up from California 
to work in our mines. It was not until 1881, however, that any large numbers 
of Chinese came to Canada. That was the year the Canadian Pacific Railway 
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started construction in earnest. The following four years saw about 15,000 
Chinese enter the country, most of whom were brought in to work on the 
construction of the railway. 

Lest. we forget, this country owes a debt of gratitude to the Chinese of those 
days. As Sir John A. Macdonald told the House of Commons, without their 
help there is no saying when the Canadian Pacific Railway and the mines in 
the West would have been developed. 

By 1885, the Dominion Government had decided to restrict the immigra- 
tion of Chinese into Canada and a head tax of $50 was imposed upon every 
Chinese immigrant, and the number of immigrants was limited to one for every 
fifty tons of the vessel carrying them to Canada. In 1900, the head tax was 
raised to $100 and in 1903 it was increased to $500. 

Then, in 1923, the Chinese Immigration Act was passed, which, with minor 
exceptions, barred everyone of Chinese origin from Canada—even those wives, 
with their children, who had husbands living here. 

Finally, in 1947, that Act which the Winnipeg Free Press described as 
‘an insult to a proud race, and a regulation applied to no other race, by a 
democracy professing freedom of race, religion and political belief, was 
repealed after great public protest. 

In place of it, Chinese were brought under Order in Council 2115 which, 
if not as unjust and cruel as the Chinese Immigration Act of 1923, neverthe- 
less had much im common with it, in that it “too subjected the Chinese in 
Canada to discrimination and the status of an inferior people under Canadian 
immigration law. 

To what other conclusion can one come when the law says on the one 
hand—you can bring your wife and children into Canada provided that you are 
of European, South American, or United States parentage, so long as you are 
a resident of ithe country (Order in Council 695). And, on the other hand— 


you must be a Canadian citizen before you can bring your wife and children — 


into the country if you are of the Chinese or Asiatic race (Order in Council 
2115). 

If this is not discrimination against people on account of their race, then 
the word discrimination has no meaning. Is a man less entitled to love and 
society of a wife and children because he happens to have been born Chinese 
rather than British or Guatemalan? Our present immigration law seems to 
think so. 

The crux of our present policy is not, we submit, why should the Chinese 
not become Canadian citizens. We think it would be a good thing if every 
person, regardless of race, with five years’ residence in Canada became a Cana- 
dian citizen. But that is not the root of the matter. The point at stake is 


that, it is against the principles this country stands for, and we have no right. 


to ask Chinese residents of Canada to become Canadian citizens as the price for 
bringing their wives and children into the country, as long as we say that the 
same rule does not apply to Europeans, South Americans, etc. We cannot, to 
use a common phrase, “make fish of one and fowl] of the other.” We must treat 
all races alike or frankly admit that though we preach democracy, where our 
immigration laws are concerned, we do not practise it. 

There may be some who will feel that the Chinese are to be blamed 
for not becoming citizens before now. Try if you will and put yourself in his 
shoes. For twenty-four years, the law said he could not bring his wife and 
children here to live with him. How many of us would want to become citizens 
under such conditions. Add to this the fact that from 1930 to 1947 there was 
an order in council in existence which required Chinese, before they could 
become Canadian citizens, to obtain the approval of the Chinese minister of 
interior and he only gave his approval in exceptional cases, and provided the 
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$ applicant was prepared to undergo a number of indignities including advertising 
In ‘two local Chinese newspapers to the effect that he was renouncing his 


Chinese citizenship. 

Taking these two things together, the surprising thing is that any Chinese 
became citizens in the period 1923-1947. 

Briefly we would ask that you recommend the repeal of P.C. 2115, among 
other reasons: 


1. Because you have advocated that any suggestion of discrimination 
based on either race or religion should be scrupulously avoided both in the 
Immigration Act and its administration. 

2. Because P.-C. 2115 discriminates against the Chinese and is therefore 
contrary to Canada’s obligations under the United Nations Charter. 

3. The repeal of P.C. 2115 would cement the bonds of friendship and 
encourage trade relations between Canada and countries like China, India and 
other Asiatic nations that have expressed strong disapproval of that law. 

4, In our respectful submission, few Canadians, if any, will agree with an 
immigration policy that keeps husbands separated from their wives and children 
until they can become citizens, which means for as long as two years in the case 
of most Chinese here, and seven years where the individual concerned has 
yet to establish five years’ residence in Canada. That this statement is not 
exaggerated is borne out by the fact that outstanding members of the Liberal 
Party, the Progressive Conservative Party, and the C.C.F. Party, have criticized 
this policy. Further, such large and representative organizations of Canadians 


, as the United Church of Canada, the Roman Catholic Church of Canada, the 


Anglican Church of Canada, the Presbyterian Church of Canada, The Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour, the Council of Women, the Toronto Trades and Labour 
Council, and other like bodies have officially urged the repeal of P.C. 2115. And 
also, such widely read newspapers as the Toronto Globe & Mail, the Toronto 
Daily Star, the Ottawa Citizen, the London Free Press, the Quebec Chronicle- 
Telegraph, to name some, have advocated its repeal in editorials. 

5. Because P.C. 2115 stands for a policy which is not only unnatural, but 
is contrary to all religion, humanity and social welfare. 

6. When P.C. 2115 was enacted in 1930, it was, in the words of the order in 
council, expressly passed “having regard to the unemployment conditions then 
existing in Canada.” To-day, as the Minister of Labour has recently pointed 
out, no such unemployment conditions exist. Rather, there would seem to be 
a shortage of labour in Canada. It would therefore appear that since the reason 
for establishing the order in council is no longer valid, there is no foundation for 
its further existence. 

7. As a nation, Canada has protested to the U.S.S.R. Government against 
its refusal to allow Russian-born wives of Canadians to leave that country. 
How can we, in all integrity, protest against their refusal when we refuse to 
let. Chinese wives join their husbands here, except upon their production of a 
citizenship certificate which in the case of most Chinese will take them about 
two years to obtain. 

8. The objective set by the Prime Minister in his public statement of 
January 27, 1947, that ‘the effect of repeal (of the Chinese Immigration Act) 
will be to removed all discrimination against the Chinese on account of race, 
will not be realized until order in council 2115 is repealed.” : 

We invite you to recommend in its place that a law be passed allowing 
Chinese married men, so long as they are residents of Canada, to bring their 
wives and children into the country to reside with them. That is all we 
are asking you to do; nothing more. We are not asking you to open wide the 
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gates for Chinese immigration. We are only asking you to allow the wives and 
children of Chinese residents of Canada to come here, giving them the same > 
privilege as we do Europeans and South Americans. 

“The argument most frequently heard in defence of P.C. 2115 is that its 
repeal might involve the influx of a large number of Chinese into this country 
and such an influx would not be welcomed by the Canada people. 

“We think it only fair to say in reply to this argument, that it has come 
too late. The time it should have been raised, if at all, was when Canada was 
considering admitting the Chinese men who are now restricted from bringing 
their wives and children into Canada because of P.C. 2115.” 

I think that is a reasonable point of view. If we decide to allow these men 
in it certainly must follow that if they are married or later should become 
married, they should at least be allowed to have their wives and children in 
Canada with them. 

“The problem, with respect, we submit, is not one that is to be resolved 
in terms of the number of wives and children that may be admitted if P.C. 2115 
is repealed, but in terms of a fundamental principle, i.e., should the Government 
of Canada recognize as “human” right, that every married male has the right 
to reside together with his wife and children. 

That was Canada’s approach at Geneva recently when, along with Britain 
and others, we called upon the U.S.S.R. to recognize as a “human” right, the 
right of married couples to reside together. In the face of this approach, how 
can we as a nation, continue to deny under P.C. 2115 this human right to Chinese 
married men residing in Canada, without being open to the charge of insincerity? 

Nor is the problem one of race. The companionship and family life that 
is provided by wives and children is not only essential to the well-being of men 
of European and South American parentage; it is equally indispensable to men 
of Chinese parentage. That is perhaps one reason why the architects of the 
United Nations Charter wisely provided that human rights were to be respected 
by all nations, without distinction as to race. 

Not only is it our firm belief that the vast majority of Canadians will 
support the principle here involved as against the argument of the numbers 
involved, but we should also like to stress that it is very unlikely that, if P.C. 
2115 were repealed, any large numbers of Chinese would come into Canada within 
the next ten years. We base this statement upon the following reasoning. 

1. The great majority of Chinese married males in Canada are over the 
age of forty-five. Most of them have no intention of bringing their wives and 
children over here. It is a common practice for most men in this age group to 
eventually go back to China and take up permanent residence there with their 
wives and children. 

2. Then again, there are a great many cases where the wives and children 
of married Chinese males in Canada will not want to come to Canada because 
they have lived all their lifetime in China and will prefer to live in what is a 
more natural environment for them. 

In our considered opinion, for the foregoing reasons most wives and children 
of Chinese males here will remain in China and will not emigrate to Canada. 

3. In addition, there will undoubtedly be a number of Chinese males who 
will not be able to bring their wives and children into Canada because they are 
not in a position to satisfy the legal requirements of being able to receive and 
care for their dependents. 

4, Again, there will be a number who will be excluded because they fall 
within the prohibited classes under the Immigration Act. 

5. Also, because of the age of most of the Chinese married males in Canada, 
most of their children will be unable to qualify for admission because they will 
be over the age of eighteen years. 
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6. Then too, the cost of bringing wives and children into Canada from China 


is so high that only a minority will be able to afford the cost. 


7. Further, there is the difficulty of obtaining transportation today and 
obtaining permission from the Chinese Government to leave China. A good 
many wives and children will be affected thus. 

Taking all these things into consideration, were P.C. 2115 repealed, we 
doubt if at most there would be more than a total of 3,000 or 4,000 Chinese 
immigrants admitted into Canada within the next ten years. This would be 
offset in part by a good number of Chinese who would be returning to China 
permanently. 

Certainly, it would not involve any such numbers as would be likely to 
effect a change in the fundamental composition of the Canadian people. 

_ When you consider that from 1886 to 1924, inclusive, the total number of 
Chinese immigrants that came to Canada was 82,369, and there are barely 
34,000 people of Chinese origin left in Canada at the present time, we do not 
see how anyone can seriously object in the circumstances to the admission of 
such a number of wives and children into the country, or seriously argue that it 
would create problems of absorption. 

We trust that you will concur with our representations and that they will 
receive your favourable consideration. 

Again, we wish to thank you for this fine hearing. 


Respectfully submitted, 


A. E. ARMSTRONG, 
Co-Chairman. 


S. K. NGAI, 
Co-Chairman. 


IRVING HIMEL, 
Legal Counsel.” 


I need only add that there are a few representatives of other organizations 
among our delegates, and they might care to say something. We certainly 
would welcome any inquiries by members of the Senate Committee. 

Hon. Mr. Murpock: On page 3 of your brief you refer to an order in council 
which required Chinese, before they could become Canadian citizens, to obtain 
the approval of the Chinese Minister of Interior. What does that mean? 

Mr. Himet: In 1930 there was an order in council passed, P.C. 1378, which 
provided that—I cannot give the exact text, but the effect was that before the 
Canadian Government would entertain an application for Canadian citizenship 
from a Chinese person he had to get the approval of the Minister of Interior 
of the Chinese Government. I may say that that order in council is now 
repealed. 

Hon. Mr. Murvocx: That is a new one on me. I never knew there was any 
regulation of that kind. 

Hon. Mr. Evuer: It has been repealed. 

Hon. Mr. Murpvocx: Does that refer to the Minister of the Interior in 
China? ; 

Mr. Hime: Yes, quite so. And that is one reason why we say that you 
cannot blame the Chinese for not having become citizens before now. 

Hon. Mr. Burcuitu: When was that repealed? 

Mr. Himet: About the same time as the Chinese Immigration Act. Per- 
haps Senator Mackenzie can say just when that was. 

Right Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: Late last year. 
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Hon. Mr. Feruanp: Have you any figures on the number of married Chinese 
who live in Canada and have their wives and children in China? 


Mr. Hioeu: It would take me a little while to look up the exact figures 
but speaking from memory I should say there are about 23,000 married Chinese 
in Canada. 

Hon. Mr. Feruanp: Whose wives and children are overseas? 


Mr. Htweu: No. There are about 3,900 married Chinese wives in Canada, 
and about 23,000 married Chinese men, which means that there are about 
19,000 Chinese men in Canada who have their wives and children in China. 
That is a rough figure. 

Hon. Mr. Feruanp: After listening to your brief I am under the impression 
that most of those Chinese do not want to become naturalized Canadian citizens, 
because they have it in mind to return to their country some day. 

Mr. Hrmeu: That is not exactly so. Of course, in the last analysis, the 
decision of any person to become a citizen is a personal one, but I believe that 
in the last year roughly a thousand Chinese have made application for citizen- 
ship. However, we base our case on a different principle. We say that it is for 
any person to decide whether or not he wants to become a citizen, but if 
Europeans and South Americans need not become citizens in order to bring their 
wives and children here, the same thing should be true of the Chinese. 


Hon. Mr. Feruanp: I see your point, but I would be interested to know the 
number of Chinese who are not desirous of being naturalized or recognized as 
Canadian citizens and yet want to bring their wives and children here. 


Mr. Himeu: It is impossible to give any figure for that. We can only say 
that most of the Chinese men here are fairly old, in their forty-fives and beyond, 
and there is an element of a personal decision with them as to whether they 
should go back to China and live with their families there, or stay here; and I 
think that one of the greatest things we can do to keep immigrants here is to 
let them know that no distinction is made in our laws, as far as immigrants are 
concerned, in connection with their race. We can keep them here if we make 
them feel at home. We do not make them feel at home when we pass laws that. 
spell racial discrimination. We will make them feel at home and want to 
become Canadian citizens, desirous of living the rest of their lives here, if we 
treat them as equals. 

_. Hon. Mr, Eutrr: Is there any other race against which there is that dis- 
crimination of which you speak? 

Mr. Hrmex: The order in council, sir, applies to all Asiatic races. 

Hon. Mr. Ever: Does it apply to the Negro? 

Mr. Hrmeu: It does not. It applies to Asiatic races, and of course there 
have been departmental interpretations of what that means; but I do not think 
it singles out the Negro, quite fortunately. 

Hon. Mr. Euter: This may be a rather embarrassing question. Does the 


fact that there are some 23,000 married Chinese in Canada, and that only about 
4,000 of them have their wives here, tend to immorality? 


Mr. Himeu: We can only say that it would be asking too much of human 
nature to expect that there would not be a degree of immorality under those 
conditions. 

Hon. Mr. Ever: That is what I would expect. 

Hon. Mr. Frertanp: Do you consider the present regulations inhuman and 
un-Christian? 

Mr. Himeu: I think that the fact that we have all the churches virtually 
on the side of the repeal is the best answer to that question, sir. 
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The Cuarrman: Mr. Himel, would you like to call upon other members 
of your delegation? 


_ Mr. Hime: I should like to call on Dr. Armstrong, one of the co-chairmen 
of our committee to say a few words. Dr. Armstrong is director of the overseas 
mission of the United Church; he also represents here the Canadian Council of 
Churches. 


Dr. A. E. Armstronc: Madam Chairman, as has been stated by Mr. Himel, 
I am representing the Canadian Council of Churches, which embraces the 
Anglican, United, Baptist, Presbyterian, Disciples, Salvation Army and other 
groups such as the Bible Society. This body made its representations on this 
matter previously. 

I am also representing the Canadian Overseas Mission Council which com- 
prises the overseas departments of the mission boards of the churches I have 
named. We also have made representations in this matter previously. 

I think all I need say at this time is that we are basing our appeal on high 
grounds. It is based on the ground of humanity, as expressed in the brief; on 
the grounds of justice and morality; and as has already been explained in 
answer to a question, on the ground of Christianity. 

We have in mind a statement by the Prime Minister that there would 
henceforth, after the repeal of the Chinese Immigration Act, 1923, be no further 
discrimination. We do not know why, therefore, there should be any discrimina- 
tion between Asiastic races. I think I am correct in stating—if I am wrong 
perhaps someone here will correct me—that the government has decided to admit 
into Canada the wives and children of those Indians from India who are now 
in Canada. If that be so, it strengthens our case, for while we think there should 
be no discrimination between races, whether they be Asiatic, European or Latin 
American, nevertheless there should surely be no discrimination between two 
Asiatic races. One of the officials of the government suggested to me that I 
would surely make an exception and give priority to the wives and children of 
Indians in Canada, on the ground of their being British subjects. 

Hon. Mr. Eutmr: That is no longer the case. 

Dr. Armstrona: My reply was just that. I said, “Surely we are not now, 
after granting independence to India, going to call the Indians and Pakistans 
British subjects?” Our high ground for appeal is, as I have stated, humanity, 
justice, morality and Christianity. 

Mr. Himeu: I should now like to ask Reverend Father Beal, representing 
the Roman Catholic Church, to say a few words. 

Rev. Father Brau: Madam Chairman, my remarks will be brief. There 
are two points I should like to mention. 

Back in 1940 I was going to a Chinese dentist who was a clever man. He 
said, “I should like very much to come to Canada, except for this particular 
law called the Immigration Act, under which my wife and children cannot come 
with me.” He pointed out that it was not the same situation with American, 
British and others coming to China; there was no law or discrimination against 
them. He asked, “Why should there be such discrimination over here?” I could 
not answer that question. I said, “It is not within my power to do anything 
about it, but I was very democratic and wished to see this situation between 
the two nations cleared up.” ; 

With reference to the question of humanity, may I say that I am dealing 
with the Chinese people in Toronto. I have been able to visit many of their 
homes and can say that there does exist there a most unpleasant situation, 
which is due to the provisions of the Immigration Act, the restrictions and 
discrimination. This particular situation cannot be changed until the act is 
repealed. I was speaking to the Cardinal in Toronto, and he was very much 
in favour of seeing the problem cleared up to the advantage of the Chinese. The 
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first step I should like to see taken is that where families are separated, that is 
where the wife and children are separated from the husband who is over here, 
that they be given first consideration; after that perhaps a quota system might 
be adopted. 


Mr. Hime: I should now like to call on Mr. Mosher, President of the 
Canadian Congress of Labour. 


Mr. A. R. Mosuer: I have but few words to say to the honourable committee 
this morning, but back in 1946 we made representations to the committee of the 
Senate on immigration, in which we urged that the discrimination against 
Asiatic races be discontinued. The resolution of the Congress was as follows:— 

Whereas the Canadian Congress of Labour is constitutionally 
opposed to racial discrimination; and 

Whereas the Chinese Immigration Act constitutes racial discrimina- 
tion, by placing special disabilities upon Chinese residents of Canada; 
and 

Whereas the repeal of this Act would promote friendly relationships 
with a great nation with which Canada was allied in the war: 

Be It Resolved that the Executive Committee of the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour strongly urges the repeal of the Chinese Immigration Act, 
in order that Chinese residents may be enabled to bring their wives and 
children into Canada, and otherwise live normal and _ self-respecting 
lives. 


Again last year, in a memorandum we present annually to the Federal Gov- 
ernment we called attention to what had been done in the way of passing 
the Order in Council we are now speaking about. We said this:— 


A special aspect of immigration, namely, the immigration of the 
wives and families of Chinese residents of Canada, has recently 
attracted public attention, and the Congress has made ‘representations 
to the Government in that connection. It is desirable to repeat, how- 
over, that the Congress strongly urges the repeal of the Chinese Immi- 
gration Act and other legislation which would prevent Chinese residents 
in Canada from bringing their wives and children into this country. 


I do not know that I can say more than that. There should be no discrimina- 
tion against people coming to this country ‘because of their race. I do hope 
that your committee will see its way clear to strongly recommend the repeal 
of the order in council and the removal of this discrimination against the 
Chinese people. 

Mr. Hime: I will now turn the conduct of the meeting over to Madam 
Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN: Would Dr. Ngai care to say something? 

Dr. 8. K. Near: Senator Wilson and all the members of this committee, I 
believe that all I want to say here has already been said before this committee. 
Being a Chinese, I can only present before you the feeling of the Chinese 
people in Canada, especially in Toronto,-where I have rather intimate and 
frequent contact with them. We feel that there has been a wall or barriers 
between the racial groups, not only internationally but also in Canada itself. 
The foundation of these walls has been shaken after the past two wars, and 
this is especially evident in what you have heard from Mr. Mosher, who 
represents a large labour group. It is on that foundation of labour that this 
law was passed in 1923. The foundation of it, which was the fear of cheap 
labour, is certainly not existing nowadays. I am glad to see that the big barriers 
between the racial groups, in the form of racial discrimination, has already 
collapsed, because of the repeal of the Chinese Immigration Act last year. 
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There atill remains a small wall which we have been walking around many 
times, and we hope that Senator Wilson and her committee here will sound the 
trumpet and the walls of Jericho will fall. 


The CuHarmrman: Are there any questions you would like to ask? I think 
the ground has been pretty satisfactorily covered, Mr. Himel. I fancy that 
you have had a very sympathetic hearing. 

Hon. Mr. Ever: Perhaps I should know this, but I do not. Is there a 
similar situation in the United States? Have they a similar exclusion law? 

Mr. Hime: No. I might say, on the exclusion law, that President Roosevelt 
in 1943 appealed to Congress, and as a result of his appeal it was repealed. 

Hon. Mr. Evutmr: Are the wives of Chinese residents of the United States 
freely admitted in? 

Mr. Hrmex: To the best of my knowledge they are. 

The CuHarrMAN: Father Beal, you alluded to your Chinese dentist before 
the senator came in, and said that nothing would prevent him taking his wife 
and family to the United States. 


Rev. Father Brau: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Murpock: I move that the request placed before us be adopted. 
Hon. Mr. Boucuarp: I second the motion. 

The CuatrMaAN: All in favour. ... Carried. 

Hon. Mr. Euter: Unanimously. 

Mr. Himegu: We are deeply obliged to you. 
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ORDER OF REFERENCE 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Tuesday, 
February 3, 1948. 

“That the Standing Committee on Immigration and Labour be authorized 
and directed to.examine into the Immigration Act (R.S.C. Chapter 93 and 
amendments) its operation and administration and the circumstances and con- 
ditions relating thereto including: — 

(a) the desirability of admitting immigrants to Canada. 

(b) the type of immigrant which should be preferred, including origin, 

training and other characteristics. 

(c) the availability of such immigrants for admission. 

(d) the facilities, resources and capacity of Canada to absorb, employ and 

maintain such immigrants, and 

(e) the appropriate terms and conditions of such admission; 


And that the said Committee report its findings to this House: 


And that the said Committee have power to send for persons, papers and 


records.” 
L. C. MOYER, 
Clerk of the Senate. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
| Wepnespay, March 17, 1948. 
Pursuant to adjourninent and notice the Standing Committee on Immigration 
and Labour met this day at 10.30 a.m. 


Present: The Honourable Senators: Wilson (Chairman), Blais, Buchanan, 
Ferland, Macdonald (Cardigan), Mackenzie, Murdock, Pirie, Roebuck, Taylor 
and Turgeon.—1l1. 


The Committee resumed consideration of the Order of Reference of 
3rd February, 1948, directing the Committee to examine into the operation 


and administration of the Immigration Act, ete. 


The official reporters of the Senate were in attendance. 


Mr. Max Lerner, London, Ontario, appeared on his own behalf and was 


‘heard in favour of increased Immigration to Canada from Europe, particularly 


the relatives of people now resident in Canada. 


Mr. Lerner filed statement showing Suggestions For Positive Approach In 
Selling Private Enterprise, which was ordered to be included in the record. 
(See APPENDIX “B”). 


At 11.30 a.m., the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chairman. 
ATTEST. 


A. FORTIER, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


THE SENATE 
Wepnespay, March 17, 1948. 


ne, The Standing Committee on Immigration and Labour, which was authorized 
and directed to examine into the Immigration Act, met this day at 10.30 am. 


Hon. Mrs. Witson in the Chair. 
The CHatrman: Mr. Max Lerner, of London, Ontario, has been giving 


consideration to our problems for many years, and the City Clerk of London 


wrote to suggest that he might have something to report to the committee as a 
result of his studies. He has come all the way from London to appear today. 
We are very glad to have him. 

Mr. Lerner: Thank you, madam. 

Hon. Mr. Rorsucx: He is very welcome. 

Mr. Max Lerner: Madam Chairman and gentlemen, you will excuse me 
for my inexperience of procedure at such gatherings as these. I hope to have 
your indulgence and sincerest consideration of a subject to which, as an 
immigrant to this country forty-eight years ago, I have given my life efforts 
for the last thirty-three years. 

The subject of a greater Canada, my friends, to me and to most people of 
my category is an ideal combined with practical aspects which very much affect 
all the people of the Dominion of Canada. While I do not speak for them as an 
authority, I may speak as a spiritual authority, from an experience which has 


_ continued since 1915. I did not come here to tell you why we need a greater 


Canada, spiritually, economically, physically. All those subjects are very well 
known to you people who represent the Dominion of Canada, but the reason 
why I came here is, in brief—and I have learned in a very hard way to be as 
brief as possible—to ask the government of our Dominion, through you, its 
purpose in this problem as a basic feature of future Canadian life. 

I must ask honourable members to pardon me for the blundering language 
T use to represent my thought. As I said to my friend Senator Roebuck, I have 
not got the academic background in order to be fluent and concise. 

Right about the end of this last war, through the people’s constant pounding 
on the subject of a greater Canada, the government passed an order in council 
permitting Canadian subjects or citizens to bring over relatives from Europe. 
Here is the way the situation is, and it is, off the record, very cruel. The order 
in council reads that you can bring in your mother, your father, your sisters 
and your brothers and your cousins under 18 years old. 

Hon. Mr. Rorsuck: Your cousins under 18 years old, but there is no limita- 
tion on the age of your brothers and sisters. 

Mr. Lerner: But when a layman reads this he gets confused. He reads it 
all in one. It seems to me that if the government were earnest on the subject 
they would apply the same ideas as they do in running a campaign for selling 
bonds or collecting taxes; that is, they would give it full publicity. There are 


hundreds of thousands of Canadian citizens who do wonderful business in the 
~ life of the country who do not know of the order in council. They happen to 
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be people who do not read the press, like myself—I do read it sometimes and I 


do not comprehend it unless I read it several times. Therefore on my own behalf, 
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as a crusader on this subject, I have written the Department of Labour and 
Colonization and asked them to give a simplified statement of what the govern- - 
ment wants to have done. I have travelled the Dominion of Canada extensively, 
as I said, as a self-appointed crusader on this subject, and I have talked to 
numerous people, hundreds and thousands in all walks of life. They all want 
to bring their people over here but they do not know how, and I ask that pub- 
licity be undertaken by the government through the newspapers, through the 
radio, through the platform, if necessary, to advise those people. 

The question came along, as we know, about housing. I have given the 
government facts, perhaps not very authentic, that there are so many millions 
of people who originated from Europe, who still have ties in Europe, who from 
a human standpoint would like to bring over people, who are materially, 
spiritually and morally responsible for those people to come here, and who would 
provide shelter, housing. That eliminates the question of housing. It also 
eliminates the question of becoming a charge on the country, as according to 
statistics of Mr. Walter Page, in 1915, that I received, any individual who 
comes into a country, after thirty days becomes a value of 10 per cent, produc- 
ing to the country’s welfare. 


Hon. Mr. Rorsuck: Ten per cent of what, Mr. Lerner? 


Mr. Lerner: To the country’s welfare, sir, as an over-all. No matter 
whether he came here nude, the fact that he has got to eat, and to have shelter 
and shoes and clothes, there is an over-all picture, he produces 10 per cent. 
Well, we in the country, the people in my category who send a man to represent 
us, we expect our affairs, not so much individually as collectively, are going to 
be taken care of. Because, gentlemen, you have heard this before, and please 
permit me to say this: this part of the world is so valuable to us for the future 
that very few of us have the conception. Everything that is needed for life— 
all phases, material, economic, social, spiritual—is here. It is like a great big 
giant lying down, and nobody is using it. There are twelve million people, and 
what great things those twelve million people have done in the 1915 war and 
the 1940 war! There is another crisis coming along, and that is communism. I 
happen to be in a position, Madam Chairman, that I went through the school 
of radicalism and communism and Marxism and Voltarism, that is anarchism. 
I went through that school up to 1915, that is fifteen years of studying in my 
life, and I know the results and methods; and today I am a materialist because 
on conviction there is not a better structure that I am able to live under and 
live happily. You see all our spaces, which are wonderful, but which lack people 
and lack planning. 

I say off the record that I did not come here to criticize the government, 
but to speak as @ citizen, and because of my own life, my children and the 
concentration of people in Canada, I want to speak under the term of free 
speech; I want to tell the sovernment that there are some people in this country 
who think, and that all the wisdom does not lie in the people who represent the 
people. 

Hon. Mr. Rorpuck: We know that. . 


Mr. Lerner: The obscure man is the one who has vision and is not afraid 
to look at the future. That is the position I am taking in speaking to you today. 
I am not criticizing, but I am asking for constructive aid and constructive 
action. 

How would it look if, for instance, a man’s first wife died after raising a 
family, and he married again and raised a second family, only to regard that 
first family as illegitimate or orphan children? This problem of people is just 
as important as any big industry in the world today. My government an“ vour 
government is dealing with them as if they were illegitimate children. If it is — 
worthwhile to dwell on this issue, why not make a plan and come out with it? 
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Hon. Mr. Rorsucx: Do you mean that we are treating our immigrant issue 


as illegitimate? 


Mr. Lerner: That is right. 

Hon. Mr. Murpocx: What do you propose? 

_ Mr. Larner: I propose a plan for immigration, setting out what we are 
going to do. 

Hon. Mr. Rorsuck: You referred to the order in council which allows rela- 
tives to come to this country. As I remember it covers mothers, fathers, sons 
and daughters, their families and nephews under twenty-one years of age. What 
objection have you to that order in council as it now stands? 

Mr. Lerner: The first objection, Senator, is this, that the people do not 
know anything about this order in council. 

Hon. Mr. Rorsucx: Well, enough people knew about it te provide a little 
less than 20,000 applications. 

~ Mr. Lerner: Twenty thousand applications, my dear fellow, is nothing 
on an issue of this type over three or four years time. I am a man who likes 
to read and listen to anything pertaining to national life, but I never heard 
before the forum over the radio on immigration until one night this week. Here 
are the people who took part: Arthur MacNamara, Professor McEwen and 
Miss Hayward. I want to tell you folks that I did not tune in for that purpose, 
because I did not know but that it was a farm forum dealing with agriculture, 
potatoes and tobacco, which I happen to grow. 

Hon. Mr. Rorsucx: I took part in a nation-wide program with Miss Hay- 
ward a couple of years ago. 

Mr. Lerner: Did anybody take a census to know how many people 
listened to it? 

Hon. Mr. Rorsucx: No. 

Mr. Lerner: That is the crux of the situation. 


Hon. Mr. Murpocx: But there are tens of thousands of people who never 


_ read the paper or listen to the radio. How are you going to get to them? 


Mr. Lerner: My dear man, there are hundreds of thousands of people 
who never used bubble gum until publicity made them use it. I would like to 
see publicity applied to this issue. That is the proper thing to do, and if it is 
worthwhile let us do it right. I am an ordinary human being, and I did not know 
that this farm broadcast was going to deal with this subject; I am one of 
thousands, and I do not read everything. 

Hon. Mr. Rorsuck: Have you seen the booklet put out by the Immigra- 
tion Department, summarizing the law as it now stands. 

Mr. Lerner: I have the order in council. 

Hon. Mr. Rorsucxk: But did you see the book put out which summarizes the 
law in ordinary language? True, the print is much too small, but it gives the 
law as it stands now with regard to immigration. I wondered if you had seen it. 

Mr. Lerner: No, I am sorry to say I have not. 

I am trying to say that an ordinary person adopts himself to anything that 
is publicized, even to the chewing of bubble gum. That is a point I want to 


bring forward, and it is something the people should know. 


I am an immigrant, and we know that figures show there were about 20 
million people slaughtered in Europe, not to mention 6,000,000 people of my 
own race. I found out there are some relatives over there, which I only remem- 
ber—my aunts and a man and wife. Through some fluke of nature, which I 
cannot explain, these people who were born in Bessarabia as I was, were 


brought to England as refugees when the allied armies retreated from Dunkirk. 
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I cannot say at the moment what the calibre of these people is, but naturally 
I feel in a position to write a letter to the authorities about bringing my people 
over from England, because I feel keenly responsible for them, and because there 
is enough food going to waste in our garbage cans to feed half of the people in 
England. The information I received was that these people did not come 
within the category of the relatives which are permitted. 

Now I ask you, what is required of an immigrant when he arrives here? 
To illustrate, I met a man at a real estate board meeting a couple of days ago, 
a big fellow with a broad Scotch accent. Of course I know almost everybody in 
my city, but I said, “How long have you been living and paying taxes in the 
city of London?” He said, “Eighteen years.” So I say, how long does a man 
have to be here? All that is required for a human being to enter this country 
is that he be healthy, morally and spiritually. I want these people to come 
here, and I am capable of being responsible for them. I say, and this is for the 
record, the autocracy of the immigration and colonization department is inhuman 
and unbearable. 

The Cuatrman: Mr. Lerner, this committee has repeatedly asked for a 
widening of the category. We know that the present restrictions in many cases 
have split up families, because one or two are over age and not admissible. I 
am familiar with one case now that is particularly cruel. A doctor in Toronto 
applied for his orphan niece, the last of her family in Czechoslovakia, but she 
was not eligible as an immigrant because she was twenty-two years old. Finally, 
on compassionate grounds, an order was issued for her entry. Now I fear that 
she is trapped in Czechoslovakia, and the doctor for the last two weeks has 
been frantic. 

Hon. Mr. Rorsuck: Do you advocate, Mr. Lerner, that we widen the 
admissible classification? 

Mr. Lerner: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Romsuck: How wide would you make it? 

Mr. Lerner: I would make it to cover all circumstances, as long as there 
is a practical security, the people will not become a public charge, and they 
are healthy. 

Hon. Mr. Roxspuck: You would allow in any relatives no matter how 
distant? 

Mr. Lerner: It makes no difference. 

Hon. Mr. Romsucxk: Provided he is guaranteed by somebody. 

Mr. Lerner: Guaranteed by somebody who is responsible. 

The CHatrMaAn: That was advocated in our report of last year. 

Hon. Mr. Rorsuck: Would you go further than cousins, and include friends? 

Mr. Lerner: Any human being as long as I am willing to guarantee him. 

Hon. Mr. Romspuck: You would then include friends as well as relatives? 

Mr. Lerner: I would include friends. I have a chum in Bessarabia who 
is about my age, whom I would like to bring over here. JI know that if he came 
the little chores he would do, because of my surroundings, would more than 
earn his food and clothing, and he would live in peace and enjoy life. 

The CHArRMAN: But the complication is that he might not be allowed 
to come from Bessarabia. 


Mr. Lerner: That is the unfortunate part, because Bessarabia today is a 
belligerent country, but I am talking about the principle of the issue. We in 
this country today act much like the money changers in the olden days. We 
sit on a lot of wealth and we are too miserly to let somebody else enjoy it and 
help us enjoy it. I must ask you to excuse my awkward phrases which are 
perhaps foreign to you. 
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Hon. Mr. Rorsuck: Go ahead, please; you are doing fine. 


Mr. Lerner: Here is a situation. In 1945 I learned some facts and figures 
that showed there were over a hundred million orphan children in Europe. These 
children do not even know their own names, the names of their fathers and 
mothers, their origin as to religion or nationality. And I thought the best place 
to go to approach the subject is to the Ministerial Alliance of the City of Lon- 
don, because I believe London is just as big and just as strong as Toronto, 
Montreal or Ottawa as a place to start a movement; and I asked my life-long 
friend Bishop Seager, of the Anglican Church, what he thought of the idea. 
He said, “It is a wonderful idea, Max.”’ That is how they know me, as “Max”. 
I said, “What are you going to do about it?” He said, “I will call a meeting 
of the representatives of the amalgamated churches, and you come and talk to 
them, and give them an idea.” So I gave a brief, in order to be conesie, and 
they were all enthused about it. I then suggested this. The people of the 
Dominion of Canada have a broader viewpoint than people on the other side 
of the water, for the simple reason that they are wealthier. To make a living 
here is so confounded easy, you don’t need no brains, just if you want to 
adapt yourself. 


Hon. Mr. Rorsuck: That is how most of us get by! 


Mr. Lerner: I am referring to the standard of brains with reference to 
other places where you have to do “conniving” in order to exist. Here we do 
not; and that gives human beings an opportunity to be generous and big-hearted. 

I know that in 1940, when the war broke out, some distinguished gentlemen 
in Ontario thought of the plight of the children in England on account of the 
bombardments and so on, and in a few days a large youth potential organiza- 
tion was created to bring over orphans from Europe. Speaking for myself, my 
heart and mind were overjoyed to know that something was taking place. I am 
not going to dwell on these children from England. 


Hon. Mr. Roresucx: I think we passed some order in council admitting 
children, but Hitler would not let them go. 


Mr. Lerner: No, I beg your pardon. I differ with you. They would not 
give them the power here, you know. This is off the record, you see. So this 
group in London, Ontario, became very active in this movement. So there 
is no worry about placing a certain number of orphans here. If publicity was 
used with the apparatus we have today, there would be hundreds of thousands 
of good substantial Canadian citizens who would adopt a child and keep him. 
Then why can’t we do like Holland does? Where does Holland compare with us 
in mental issues? Broadly they are so much greater. Why cannot we build 
homes for these children to raise them, and let them sustain themselves. We 
know how it can be done. 

Hon. Mr. Murpocx: There are 3,000 miles of ocean that are a handicap 
to us. 

Mr. Lerner: That may be so, my dear sir, but 3,000 miles, or 20,000 miles, 
are no obstacle when we want to do something. The fact is this, that we are 
dormant, we are fat in the neck with wealth. We have not suffered, my friends, 
and the heart is not pure like the people in some parts of Europe. These chil- 


dren could look after themselves. If we can afford to send billions of dollars 


to Europe in order to stave off a crisis, which will never be done, because 
that is not the root of the matter, surely we can bring these children here and 
have potential customers to eat our food and wear our clothes and be a pro- 
tection when physical danger comes. I am no economist. I am just a plain, 
ordinary man. I am a realist; and if I have to go and buy a pair of shoes, 
I do not buy cheaper ones which I know are going to tear in the next six 
months, I will pay $1.50 more and get shoes which will give me two years’ 
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service. This is a comparison with the idea of sending billions of dollars to 
Europe to stave off this crisis of Communism. Let us bring these people over 
here. There is lots of room for more people, and the opportunity of great 
wealth and of a solid and secure market is a melting pot of great value. So, 
my friends, if you are good sons and daughters of your fathers and mothers, 
enjoying the legacies you have received from the sacrifice of oceans of blood, 
cherish this legacy which has been given you. A way you can save it is by having 
a greater number of people here. I am not one of those who came over on the 
Mayflower, but I defy any daughter of the Empire or any son of the Empire to 
appreciate more than I do the Canadian constitution and way of life, which by 
the way is British. I may have at the present moment to fight with the British 
people, but that has nothing to do with the subject. I can fight with my brother, 
I can fight with my uncle, or with my brother-in-law and so on: nevertheless 
when a stranger comes in I tell him to “keep away”. You have all heard the 
story of the man who took the part of the husband when a fight between hus- 
band and wife was going on. That is the principle, my friends. It is true. 
Now, let me come back to the subject. J am not a trained orator, and this is 
the only way I can let go my feelings, which have been pent up, on the subject. 
A few days ago Mr. Cooper, the City Clerk, and also the Manager of the 
Chamber of Commerce, said to me, “Why don’t you go down and speak to 
the Senate Immigration Committee?” I said, “I would like to go, but I do not 
know whether they would want me to be there.” He said, “We could find out,” 
and here I am. Last Saturday my friend Bishop Seager called up and said, 
“Max, I have got a copy of your letter on the subject of orphans. The United 
Church of Canada is prepared to support this unofficially, but this is unofficial, 
because I do not represent the church, I have no authority.” “We would be 
happy”, he says, “if a public movement of this kind could be created and given 
a lead by the government, if they said that this is the policy of such a move- 
ment and we will give support to this policy, to have orphans come into this 
country and have them billeted or adopted by substantial citizens—which could 
be done—a movement could be launched on a larger scale, inviting all the 
churches, all the religions of the Dominion of Canada.” And he said in his 
letter that the only experience the Church of England in Canada had of this 
kind was in connection with the movement of 1,700 boys from England several 
years ago; and the Council of Social Service was made responsible for it. 
“During the recent three or four years when immigration has been discussed,” 
he says, “the executive committee of the C.S.8. and also other leaders of our 
church have said that this matter ought to be a matter of government aid and 
thought and preparation. They realize that our church is not able to organize 
at the present moment in such a fashion as to do this kind of definite sponsoring 
work. I am not holding out any hope that the C.8.8. would undertake such a 
move, because they have not got the material or the ability. But we are willing 
from the spiritual phase and from a humanitarian phase to give all the aid 
and the approval, but there must be somebody else who takes the lead.” 


The CHAIRMAN: I am afraid the Jewish people can show us the way, Mr. 
Lerner. 

Mr. Lerner: I am very sorry, Madam Chairman, to differ with you. The 
trouble is, distant fields are so green. I happen to be a Jew. 

The CHAIRMAN: They have placed 1,000 children at once. - 


Mr. Lerner: Again, I am very sorry, but they have not been placed. They 
hoped at the beginning of the war to place 1,000 children in Canada, but they 
have not done so up to date. Only two or three hundred. 


The CuHarirMAN: Oh, yes, they are here, I know. Mrs. Hugessen will 
corroborate me. 


Shor, Me 
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_ Mr. Lerner: I scrutinize the press. But that is not the subject before us. 
sae If the Jewish people are doing this, do not forget that they are on a point of 
_ __erisis; and more power to them. They would have received more than 1,000 
children here if they were permitted. I do not want to criticize that. But the 
thing is this: if the Jewish people can do it the argument is still stronger: what 

can the Canadian people do? Let us not fool ourselves. If 160,000 or 180,000 

individuals in the Dominion of Canada, with all the calls that the country places 

J on them, and with their own national call, can place 1,000 children, which to my 

mind costs three to four hundred dollars, because they pay for their own trans- 
portation and everything else, for, as is said in ordinary street language, they 

“pay through the nose for everything”,—if they can do this, in heaven’s name 
what can Canada do? 

This thing hurts. It does not give your soul a rest. If a human being has any 
heart or soul or conscience, any belief in a Supreme Power or another world, with 
the plight of 20,000,000 children before us, can we, my friends, sit here in the 
Senate Block in Ottawa, Ontario, knowing that when we go out everything is in 
peace, everything is at our command in the way of provision for our natural 
necessities, and the only thing we lack is a little energy. Over there are 
20,000,000 children who are in the condition they are, not because of any will or 
fault of their own. And we need them. I walk along the streets and I do not 
see any children. That is true not only in London but all over. I do not see any 
children. 

Hon. Mr. Rorsuck: You ought to go over to Hull. 

Mr. Lerner: Well, that is a different proposition, sir. We, the people, 
silently and patiently hope and wait and desire that our administrators will 
create for us the life which is essential for our national existence. Permit me to 
say this: I am convinced that the English-speaking people of the world, and may 
I add, we Jewish people, have a mission to the world. Let us not be phlegmatie, 

_ let us not be complacent because we have what we have, because that is not 
enough, we are not paying for the privileges we enjoy. Any human being worthy 
to be called such, and any nation which is worth calling a nation, must contribute 
a thousand-fold more than they receive. I represent here, Madam Chairman 
and gentlemen, the voice and the desire of the people of the Dominion of Canada, 
and I say«that any political group which has the courage and conviction to take 
this up as their platform will be returned, not like Hitler by means of a gun, 100 
per cent, but with the free will of the people, 100 per cent. There will be nothing 

_ to compete with them if this issue is properly presented to the people. I happen 
to be some politician too—a ward politician—and I believe that this is what 1s 
going to happen. Some political party will take up this question, because the 
most practical and worthwhile program is one by which people can come here, 
eat the potatoes, dig and mould the iron, and live a life which is worth the living, 
rather than send billions of dollars to Europe. And let us not kid ourselves with 
the purpose of creating a prospective customer and then we don’t know what the 
customer is going to buy from us. But here we will have a sure customer. 

The Cuarrman: Mr. Lerner, I think your ideas are very well covered in this 

: brief. Would you like us to put it on the record? 

oe Mr. Lerner: I would be very happy. 

Hon. Mr. Rorsuck: Have you read it, Madam Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. ‘Rorsuck: Mr. Lerner, we have enjoyed your statement. 

The CuarrMan: I think Mr. Lerner wanted to stir our souls rather than 

. give us enjoyment. 

Hon. Mr. Rorsuck: Mr. Lerner, your words will go out in the press and no 
doubt will reach the governing people of the Dominion. The committee 1s taking - 
the very attitude which you are advocating. We have tried to be both cool 
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headed and warm hearted in this matter of immigration. We have advocated 
the bringing in of children, the widening of classifications so far as relatives are 
concerned. In our report last year we even went so far as to advocate the 
admission of friends of Canadian people who will guarantee them. It was the 
result in large measure of the activities of this committee that the classifications 
have been widened as far as they have ‘been. There are perhaps a number of 
reasons why the classifications are not now being widened once more, but there 
is, I think, one outstanding reason, and that is that we have about 20,000 applica- 
tions. We have sent approvals across the sea for somewhere about 15,000 
relatives of Canadian citizens, but so far only a very small percentage have 
actually arrived, because of lack of shipping and lack of organization over in 
Europe in finding these people and getting them ready to come. As soon as the 
present classification is exhausted, that is the classification of the nearest 
relatives, we are going to insist to the extent of our ability on further widenings, 
so as to include other relatives who are now excluded. Obviously the first thing 
to do is to bring over the near relatives, and later on to consider the more distant 
relatives, and after them, the friends. 

We have protested—so far, not as a committee, but I should not be surprised 
if we did protest also as a committee—against the priority which at present is 
being given to industrial workers over relatives. 1 understand that a very large 
number of railway workers are being brought over. I can quite understand what 
is taking place. The officials can go to one camp and call for all the men with 
strong backs, bundle them all into a boxcar and ship them to the sea, put them 
on board ship and bring them here, whereas it takes a great deal more time and 
is far more difficult to bring named individuals who happen to have relatives 
here. And so one class elbows out the other. We have protested against that 
practice and asked the minister to change it. We are all with you in this matter, 
both heart and head. 

Hon. Mr. Murpock: The distinguished gentleman who has been talking 
to us will not get any results from his proposals. Here is a letter dated 
September 23, 1947, written by myself to two important ministers of the cabinet 
and some others: 

‘Last evening a Miss Cowan from England was in Ottawa and was 
the honoured guest at a reception of thirty-five or forty repfesentative 
Ottawa women. Miss Cowan is on her way back from a world meeting 
of women at Philadelphia. Miss Cowan stated to the ladies that she had 
in the last couple of years been in Germany two or three times. She 
told the ladies that one of the most distressing things to her that she 
saw in Germany was the number of young boys without father, mother 
or home, who are going around in groups trying to exist. Considering 
the fact that we have here in Canada a few hundred thousand people of 
the same racial extraction who are among our best law-abiding and 
resourceful citizens, I wonder if you and others might not be interested 
in trying to bring from Germany to Canada for adoption or otherwise 
control in various Canadian homes many of those young boys spoken of 
by Miss Cowan to the ladies last evening. It seems to me that Canada 
could very readily absorb a few hundred or possibly a few thousand of 
these youngsters with value to the country as a whole in the years to come. 


Mr. Lerner: Hear, hear, sir. 


Hon. Mr. Murpock: That was written on the 17th of last September, and 
to date I have got no reply from the ministers who received it. Nothing has 
been done, nor will anything be done. 


_ Mr. Lerner: If I may say so, Madam Chairman and gentlemen, all of us 
in different phases of life become bureaucrats and autocrats and sure-minded as 
long as we are sure that criticism is not going to come upon us. I have personal 
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knowledge of the Department of Immigration since 1915. I am responsible for 
quite a number of immigrants brought into this country under my protectorate, 
and I have the figures today on just three of them, their contribution in actual 
monetary aspects to the country in taxes since 1940. I have the names to verify 
this, and their addresses, but it is not necessary to give them; you can take my 


_ world for it. I will classify the three by numbers, just by 1, 2 and 3. 


1. This immigrant, who was a step-brother of mine, which I did not know, 
he came here and is—you can take my word for it—a very respectable citizen 


‘in Windsor, Ontario. It is to the point that he has never been arrested. I am 


quoting “never been arrested” because I was called to the police station a few 
years ago for violating the parking laws, and I said, “Mr. Magistrate, I have 
never been here before.” He said, “It was not your fault; the policemen did 
not catch you.” He came here in 1922. The man is very well to do, in a line 
of procedure which is very necessary to the people of the country, and since 1940 
he paid $33,000 in taxes. He has raised a family, paid rent, eaten bread and 
SO on and so on. 

2. The other one is in Thamesville, and when he came here he was seven. 
He went through public school to about the sixth grade. During 1945 and 1946, 
my honourable listeners, he was responsible for sending to Great Britain on his 
own behalf thirty-seven carloads of eggs and twenty-two carloads of butter. He 
is responsible for that; that is his contribution. I mean, he did not give that as 
a present, but he helped them to be congregated and packed. 

3. There is another immigrant. That boy contributed in taxes $17,000— 
that is income taxes; I do not mean municipal taxes or anything like that. 

No doubt you will say, and it will be quite correct, that not everybody is 
like that. But when there is a field of rye, a field of oats, a field of potatoes, a 
field of tobacco, which I happen to know very well, in ten acres or one acre you 
will not find every stalk. And that is what makes life. You have to look at 
the over-all picture of ten, fifteen or twenty years, and the over-all picture of 
fifty million people. That is what makes life, and let us not bother with issues 


_ of individual cases. 


Hon. Mr. Rorspuck: Some have made good and some have not, but the great 
majority have. 

‘Mr. Lerner: I am only 48 years old, Mr. Senator. I was thirteen when I 
came here but I didn’t consider that life till I got here. There was an instinct 
to live, but I did not have any father nor uncles nor any other connection, and 
here I am appearing before this honourable body, on the prospects of a future 
Canada with prospects of godly instincts and human desires. There is good m 
every issue of life. My dear Mr. Senator, let me tell you something that we 
must do if we desire to stave off the crisis of communism. We are creating a 
bed of gangsterism of the worst that any human being can conceive if we leave 
those people in Europe, especially those children who do not know their fathers 
and mothers and have to be more brutal than the beasts in the jungle to live. 
They won’t stop at anything. Communism is only a matter of shifting to the 
easiest way. ‘That is all it is. I think I have the right to say here, just as 
well as any professor in an academy, let us bring them over here, let us give a 
lead to humanity, if there is a God and if there is a Christ in heaven. When 
Christ came to the people he did not talk to them, he fed them and helped them, 
and then they were able to live. We have a mission in this world. Let us feed 
these people, let us help them, let us heal the wounds in their souls. We have the 


ability; we have everything, my friends. 


Please excuse me for my oration. I think I am in the London council. 
The Cuamman: We shall carefully consider what you have said to us. 
Since the committee was formed we have been trying to have a more liberal 
attitude towards immigration adopted. Thank you very much. 
_ Mr. Lerner: Thank you kindly for your attention and courtesy. 


- The committee adjourned to the call of the chair. 


APPENDIX “B”’ 


SUGGESTIONS FOR POSITIVE APPROACH IN SELLING 
PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


by 
Mr. Max LERNER 


Primitive capital of earlier times was the forerunner of our present struc- 
ture of society and the free individual enterprise of those days with instinctive 
direction is quite responsible for our present advancement in technology of all 
phases of science, art and culture. 

Out of that came the present monetary society which is adaptable to people 
the world over, because of its individual values. But within the past century 
finance which took the form of centralized and regimented control such as cartels 
has shown that capitalism has not learned from history and with its lethargic 
complacency restrains itself from devising ways and means of improving and 
reforming all principles of primitive capitalistic methods. 

It is they that should from time to time suggest a public acceptance of 
social legislation which would have the tendency of improving the lot of the 
producers; which subconsciously would develop and keep pace with the pro- 
duction of new and improved machinery which technology so rapidly advances 
in modern time. But we find that all the legislation which we now enjoy had to 
be wrangled through loss of lives and blood which was through their short- 
comings. The producer for self-preservation had to devise ways and means of 
recognition of his rights and we have today powerful unions which always exploit 
the right of the producers and the form of the constant abuse they suffer from. 
Naturally with such constant propaganda the notion becomes very sympathetic 
and the slogan becomes a byword “‘he hadn’t made his money honestly.” Where 
the new school maintains that if capital were to take steps of concern for the 
producer they would use the simple practical methods as they employ in their 
mechanical productive system which will develop a life between the two parties 
of trust and faith and assurance of rights of everyone concerned in this par- 
ticular partnership. There would then be no ground for dissension between 
management and labour because it will create a fact of honesty and concern 
from one to another and there would be no room for the “isms” that we have to 
combat today. There is little doubt of such activities or a field for its necessity. 
Because a stupid intolerance or arrogance on the part of business management 
is more dispiriting and disruptive than thousands of revolutionary speeches in 
destructive propaganda, and such an ideology as Communism would become a 
slang in this continent because of its enormous spaces and wealth lying in the 
soil for our benefit. And that would maintain our moral slogan in that any 
individual that has the gumption and the desire can pull himself up by his own 
effort where there is always room on top. And the best answer to any revolu- 
tionary “isms” is to make private enterprise work not only for the few but for 
the many. People who have jobs, homes, savings accounts and national security 
are not the people who make the timber for chaos. 

If a campaign of education to eradicate the ideologies of Communism and 
Socialism is in prospect by the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, the Cana- 
dian Chamber of Commerce and its associate of finance and commerce or any 
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other individual, automatically they will speak for all the people in Canada as 
true Canadians and support free enterprise—then immediately the present struc- 
ture of life is divided into two factions—the minority right and the great 
majority right. Then the battle for supremacy is developed and its full arro- 
gance and hatred—one the human right of majority the life of democracy and the 
other minority sustaining the practical aspect of the present structure. And the 
question will be of who shall have the right to speak as true Canadians—and the 
destiny of Canada. 

Therefore the following suggestions: 

(1) The new school has a remedy to overcome this chaos in the suggestion 
that a citizens’ committee of finance, labour, religion, education shall be created 
to embrace the whole Dominion of Canada with central headquarters. 

(2) To create sufficient funds for a survey of our children’s desires expressed 
in essays written by high-school and university students in the age brackets 
12-25— the builders of Canada. The desired essay to be about 100 words dealing 
with the subject: “How Can We Improve Our National Life in Industry 
and Finance.” 

(3) The committee will then judge those opinions, and scholarships would 
be awarded by independent judges. These scholarships would enable them to 
move from one school of education to a higher one. 

(4) A vigorous campaign through the Dominion using the facilities which 
we possess today should be employed that will have the foregoing desire to have 
everybody interested and will be freely discussed and those opinions will be in 
the form of a poll of all people, and those opinions will be tabulated and will be 
an assurance of the peoples desire for the formation of a structure on a human 
basis. With that, management and labour can come to our governmental repre- 
sentatives and rightfully say: “This is what is needed, to have a life that will 
and can take the place of any false doctrine which is perpetuated which has no 
place in the aspiration of our people and it is convincing that the total report 
of the people on this continent will not want to change the present monetary 
system and society.” 
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STANDING COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND LABOUR 


The Honourable Cairine R. Wilson, Chairman 


The Honourable Senators 


Aseltine, Dupuis, McDonald (Shediac), 
Blais, Kuler, Murdock, 
Bouchard, Ferland, Pirie, 
Bourque, Haig, Robertson, 
Buchanan, Hardy, Robinson, 
Burchill, Horner, Roebuck, 
Calder, Hushion, Taylor, 
Campbell, Lesage, Vaillancourt, 
Crerar, Macdonald, Veniot, 
David, (Cardigan) Wilson 
Donnelly, Mackenzie, 


ORDER OF REFERENCE 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Tuesday, February 
3, 1948. 


“That the Standing Committee on Immigration and Labour be authorized 
and directed to examine into the Immigration Act (R.S8.C. Chapter 93 and 
amendments) its operation and administration and the circumstances and con- 
ditions relating thereto including:— 

(a) the desirability of admitting immigrants to Canada. 

(b) the type of immigrant which should be preferred, including origin, 

training and other characteristics. 

(c) the availability of such immigrants for admission. 

(d) the facilities, resources and capacity of Canada to absorb, employ. and 

maintain such immigrants, and 

(e) the appropriate terms and conditions of such admission; 

And that the said Committee report its findings to this House: 


And that the said Committee have power to send for persons, papers and 
records.” 


LCs MOYER, 
Clerk of the Senate. 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Wepnespay, April 28, 1948. 


Pursuant to adjournment and notice the Standing Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Labour met this day at 10.30 A.M. 


Present: The Honourable Senators: Wilson, Chairman; Aseltine, Bouchard, 
Burchill, Crerar, Dupuis, Ferland, Haig, Horner, Macdonald (Cardigan) 
MeDonald (Shediac), Murdock, Pirie, Roebuck, Taylor and Turgeon.—16. 


) 


The Committee resumed consideration of the Order of Reference of 
3rd February, 1948, directing the Committee to examine into the operation and 
administration of the Immigration Act, etc. 


The official reporters of the Senate were in attendance. 


Mr. A. L. Jolliffe, Director of Immigration, Department of Mines and 
Resources, was heard in explanation of the operation of the Immigration Act; 
the regulations of the Department of Immigration; the assistance extended to 
Immigrants coming to Canada, and was questioned. 


He undertook to file with the Committee a statement showing the number 
of refugees who entered Canada during the war and the number who remained 
in Canada, and a statement showing the number of Immigrants settling in 
Canada by provinces. 


Mrs. A. K. Hugessen, Representative of Canadian National Committee on 
Refugees on the Community Committee for New Canadians in Montreal, was 


heard with respect to the work of the Community Committee to assist the 


D. P. Immigrants. 


Mr. Jolliffe filed the following statements, which were Ordered to be in- 
cluded in the record:— 


Statement showing the number of employees in the Immigration Service, 
each year during the past 20 years, from March 31, 1929, to February 29, 1948. 


Statement of expenditures 1927-28, to 1947-48. 
Statement of displaced persons group movements approvals to April 26, 1948. 
Statement of displaced persons admissible under close relative classes (P.C. 


4849) to April 26, 1948. 
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_ Statement of displaced persons admitted to Canada by groups, to April 
26, 1948. 
Statement as to Immigration to Canada, showing displaced persons, by 
racial origin, from April 1947, to February 29, 1948. 
Statement as to Immigration to Canada, showing displaced persons, by last 
permanent residence, from April 1947, to February 29, 1948. 
Statement showing Immigration to Canada of displaced persons by groups 


and destination, for the calendar year 1947. 


- Statements for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1945, Statistical Unit. 
Statements for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1946, Statistical Unit. 
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Statements for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1947, Statistical Unit 


Statements for the calendar year 1947. Siatieical Unit. 
Statements for the two months ended February 29, 1948, Statistical Unit. 


(See Appendices “C” to “O’’). 
At 12.30 P.M. the Chairman vacated the Chair and was replaced by the 


‘Honourable T. A. Crerar. 
At 12.45 P.M. the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chairman 


Attest. 
A. FortIEr, 


Clerk of the Committee. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


©THE SENATE 
Wepnespay, April 28, 1948. 


The Standing Committee on Immigration and Labour, which was authorized 
and directed to examine into the Immigration Act, met this day at 10.30 a.m. 

Hon. Mrs. Wizson in the Chair. 

The Cuarrman: I think Mr. Jolliffe is our only witness today. Mr. Jolliffe, 
the Director of Immigration, has consented to permit members of the com- 
mittee to ask him questions with regard to the administration of the Immi- 
gration Act, so I think without further ado we shall call upon Mr. Jolliffe. 
You may start your cross-examination now. 

Hon. Mr. Rorsucx: It will not be a cross-examination; in all events it 
will not be cross. I wrote Madam Chairman a letter, which I presume was 
passed on to Mr. Jolliffe. I want to say that I have no thought of limiting 
Mr. Jolliffe’s program as outlined in my letter. Mr. Jolliffe may take up any 
other questions that honourable senators might ask because they have the same 
privilege as I have of asking questions. I presume my letter was forwarded 
to Mr. Jolliffe and I would not be surprised if he has a statement to make. 
Shall we first go through the points of my letter? 

Mr. JoLurrre: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Rorsuck: I had better read my letter in full and then we 
can deal with the points seriatim. I want to emphasize that I do not desire 
to monopolize anything in this way just because I happened to give some 
thoughts in advance, such as they are. 

My letter reads as follows: 

This is in pursuance of our recent conversation re the Standing 
Committee on Immigration and Labour. I suggested that you write Mr. 
Jolliffe to address us on the resumption of Senate sittings, and I told 
you I would endeavour to write you an advance on the points I would 
like him to clear up. They are as follows: 

(1) Copies of the Act and Regulations for distribution to the 
members of the committee, say one dozen. 

(2) What literature has the department prepared for the information 
of (i) Canadians, (ii) proposed immigrants with respect to (a) Canada, 
(b) immigration law and practice, (c) problem to be overcome by immi- 
erants in coming to Canada: 

(1) obtaining permission; 
(2) transportation; 
(3) settlement here. 

(3) Latest statistics as to immigration, approvals and arrivals. 

(4) The general arrangement of the Immigration Act, and the 
possibilities for improvement in a general revision. 

(5) Has any special study been made of the act since its passage 
many years ago; if so, when, by whom, and copies of report if any. 

(6) What are the provisions of the law with regard to deportation. 

(a) Who are subject to deportation, and who are not. 

(b) What officials order deportation in the first instance. 
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(c) Is there any appeal from such decisions, to whom, and how. 

(d) What discretion is allowed on appeal by the act and regulations. 

(e) Does deportation necessarily follow an order of deportation. 

) How many orders are in existence in which the deportation 

stands in abeyance. 

(g) What is the effect of such an order on the subject of the order, 
with regard to (1) domicile, (9) citizenship, (3) naturalization. 

(h) Is there any limitation on the length of time such an order 
stands, short of the death of the subject. 

(1) Has the department or the Minister power to revoke such an 
order. Have any been revoked. 

(j) Has hardship resulted as a result of the law as it stands and the 
practice. ; 

(k) Could the system be improved by giving greater discretion to 
the department, or the Minister. 


(7) What has been the cost of the Department of Immigration each 
year for the past 20 years, up to last available figures. 

(8) Schedule of employees in department each year for the past 
20 years, up to present, subdivided (a) head office, (b) sub offices, 
(c) field staff, (d) abroad. 

(9) Do the activities of the Department cease on the arrival of the 
immigrant to Canada, with respect to (a) placement, employment or 
settlement, (b) education in citizenship or language. 

(10) Is the department aware of any other organized assistance to 
newly-arrived immigrants, (a) governmental, (b) private. 

(11) What means has the department of learning of the success or 
failure of immigrants, (a) individually, (b) in groups. Report as to 
success achieved particularly in recent years. 


I have no thought of limiting Mr. Jolliffe to the program seemingly indicated 
by these points. Mr. Jolliffe may take up anything he deems of interest, and 
other members of the committee have privileges equal to mine in asking questions. 

Shall we take up these points seriatim? The first is, copies of the Act and 
regulations. If each member of the committee had a copy it would serve a useful 
purpose, I feel sure. 

Mr. Jouuirre: I brought with me twelve copies in English and three in French. 

Hon. Mr. Roesuckx: What literature has the department prepared for the 
information of Canadians and proposed immigrants, with respect to: Canada, 
immigration law and practice, problem to be overcome by immigrants in coming 
to Canada (1) obtaining permission, (2) transportation and (3) settlement 
here? I know there is some literature. 

Mr. Jouuirre: The department has now in the course of preparation two 
booklets. One brings up to date the “Canada Atlas”, issued some years ago. 
This booklet contains an atlas of Canada and descriptive matter with regard 
to the various provinces. It will be available for re-issue very shortly for 
wide distribution to people wishing to come to Canada. The second is a new 
booklet: “This is Canada”. It furnishes a great deal of information concerning 
life and conditions in Canada, our system of government, our climate, and 
general information which would be very valuable to new people coming to 
this country. We issue to alien immigrants a little book entitled “Basic English” 
before they embark. Last year we put out a small booklet in the form of “A 
synopsis of the Immigration Regulations to Canada.” I have brought a few 
copies with me. . 

Hon. Mr. Rorsucx: Have you copies of the other booklets to which you 
referred? 
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Mr. Jouuirre: No, I am sorry I have not. 


The CuHarrMan: They are issued by the Citizenship branch, are they 
not? You are working together? 
_. Mr. Jouiirre: Yes, we are, in connection with other publications, but those 
I referred to are issued by the Immigration Branch. 


Hon. Mr. Rorsucx: Are they published or are they to be published? 
Mr. Jouuirrn: They are being published. 

Hon. Mr. Rorsucxk: They are to be issued? 

Mr. Joturrre: That is correct. 


Hon. Mr. Rorsuckx: When they are printed, would it be too much to ask 
you to send us.each a copy? 
Mr. Jouuirre: I will see that that is done. The pamphlet “A Synopsis 
of the Immagration Regulations to Canada” is in issue now. I shall file several 
copies if you so desire. 
Hon. Mr. Rorsucx: It is desired by me, and I think by all the members 
of the committee. 


The CuatrMan: I think Mr. Glen sent a copy of that pamphlet to all the 
senators. He sent one to me. 


Mr. Jouuirre: I believe it was issued to all the senators. 


Hon. Mr. Rorsuckx: I received one, and I may say that I was greatly 
impressed with it; I thought it was a splendid document. My chief criticism 
of it was that it is in too small type. I have been a publisher myself for a 
number of years, and I know that people find great difficulty in reading small 
type, particularly when they have a limited education in English. 


The Cuatrman: I thought you were going to say, particularly when we are 
not young. 

Hon. Mr. Rorsucx: That might cause some difficulty. Perhaps some people 
have not got good glasses; many of the immigrants have not. Is that the extent 
of the literature? 

Mr. Jouurre: Yes, that is the extent of the literature issued by the Depart- 
ment. 

Hon. Mr. Rogsucxk: I suppose the little booklet you have produced on the 
Act gives some information about obtaining permission. There is nothing about 
transportation or how one goes about getting it. 

Mr. Jotuirre: No. It would be extremely difficult to issue any general 
pamphlet that would be of value to people in securing transportation. They 
naturally go to a transportation agent to get information as to how hey can get 
to Canada, and as to what transportation is available, reservations and so on. 

Hon. Mr. Rorsuck: And the cost. 

Mr. Jouuirre: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Dupuis: Is there still a handicap on the citizens of Italy who 
want to come to Canada, because they fought against the Allies? 


Mr. Jottirrn: There is no such handicap now. The Department has, 
within the past few months, opened an inspectional office in Italy. 

Hon. Mr. Duputs: At Rome? 

Mr. Jouurrn: At Rome. Admissible immigrants can now come to Rome, 
get their examination, obtain their visa, and come forward. The fact that 
an Italian citizen served in the forces of his own country does not act as a 
bar against his admission to Canada. I think that was the point you were 
making, Senator Dupuis? 
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Hon. Mr. Duruis: Yes. If I am a citizen of a country, I have to join the st 


forces of that country whether I like it or not; so I do not think it reasonable 
to apply a general prohibition against that type of citizen. 

Mr. Jouurre: That prohibition did exist, of course, when the Italians 
were considered enemy aliens, but, as you know, it has been removed; as I said, 
the fact that an Italian may have served in the armed forces of his country 
does not bar his admission to Canada. 

Hon. Mr. Rorsucx: There was a special order in council to that effect, 
was there not? 

Mr. Joturrre: The order in council prohibiting the admission of enemy 
aliens was amended when the peace treaties were ratified with these various 
countries. At the moment only German and Japanese citizens are inadmissible 
as enemy aliens. 

Hon. Mr. Horner: We are still in the position where Stalin is preventing 
us from getting any German emigrants because the peace has not been com- 
pletely settled with Austria? 

The CuarirmMaNn: German citizens are still enemy aliens, and thus within 
the prohibited classes. 

Hon. Mr. Horner: I am not satisfied at all with that situation. I think 
we surely could get around it. From the humanitarian point of view they are 
in great need of leaving the country; at least. many of them are, and it would be 
to Canada’s advantage to have them. 

Hon. Mr. Rogrsuckx: You do not like Mr. Stalin deciding our immigration 
problems? 

Hon. Mr. Horner: No, I do not. 

Hon. Mr. Duputs: While we are on this question, what is the procedure 
if relatives in Canada apply for their relatives in Italy? The petition is studied 
here, I suppose, Mr. Jolliffe, and then sent to Rome? At the same time the 
prospective emigrants in Italy will have to apply in Rome and pass the necessary 
examination? 

Mr. Jotuirre: Yes, Senator. The procedure, briefly, is this: the applicant 
in Canada files an application for admission of his relative with the nearest 
immigration officer. An investigation is made of the settlement conditions in 
Canada; if the case is approved, the applicant is then notified that his relative 
is admissible, subject to health and character requirements, passport and so 
forth. The immigration office where he is scheduled to appear is furnished with 
particulars of the case, and can deal with the immigrant with a minimum of 


formalities when he comes forward. The immigrant is examined both medically . 


and civilly, and if he passes those examinations he is granted a visa, which, upon 
presentation to the transportation companies, enables them to sell him trans- 
portation, knowing that he is admissible to Canada. 

Hon. Mr. Dupuis: He pays his own transportation, of course. 

Mr. Jouuirre: Yes, sir. 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: Who issues the visa, Mr. Jolliffe? 


Mr. Jouuirre: That is done in two ways. In certain countries of Europe 
it is done by our own immigration officials. In France, Belgium, Holland and 
Italy we have inspectional offices. In other countries it is done through the 
officials of our diplomatic missions, with the exception of Germany and Austria, 
where we have itinerant immigration teams who deal only with displaced 
persons. 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: Who furnishes the papers? Do you require papers from 
the displaced persons? 
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Mr. Jowurre: The displaced persons obtain their passports through the 
International Refugee Organization. It really is not a passport, it is a certificate 
of travel or identification. 


Hon. Mr. Rorsucx: Italy has some special arrangements, it seems to me. 
I have spoken to Count Riccardi, who is the Italian representative located in 
Toronto and having all the territory west of Toronto, and he tells me that, in 
order to get an exit certificate from Italy it is necessary that he send a document 
of some kind from Canada to Italy, along with the approval of the local 
Canadian immigration office; and I know that Italians in Toronto have been 


visiting his office and getting documents of that kind, which facilitate their exit 


from Italy. Count Riccardi explained to me that that was done more for our 
protection than that of Italy; that a very large number of people in Italy 
desire to come to Canada, and it is so easy to say “I am so-and-so”; and so he 
goes into the question here of identity and, perhaps, other matters, and certifies 
that these people are all right, in which case the exit permit in Italy issues as a 
matter largely of course. Do you know if that is still the practice? 


Mr. Jouuirre: I really do not know, senator. The machinery we set up is 
complete and, may I say, quite logical, for the handling of these emigrants. Now, 
if the Italian authorities require certain documentation or certification of docu- 
ments, it is not anything that we asked for nor that we require. It is an Italian 
regulation. I have heard recently that that is what is asked of these applicants. 
It is not a Canadian requirement. 

Hon. Mr. Rogsuck: When the emigration from Italy started there was 
some little difficulty experienced by our local Italian people. They sent the 
Canadian Immigration Department’s approval to their relatives, as they were 
told to do, largely for identification purposes, and they were all required, I 
understand, to send them back again, so that they might be accompanied by the 
certificate of the Italian representative in Canada. Shortly following that, I 
understand, your department gave notice that in the letters of approval they 
should protect themselves in that way. But now, I understand, you have dropped 
ceiving that notification. 

Mr. Jotumre: I am not quite sure about that, senator. Our notification 
to these people is a straight notification of what they are required to do so 
far as Canada is concerned; and it is my recollection, subject to correction, 
that we do not advise them of requirements of other governments. 

Hon. Mr. Ronsuck: Italy is the only country that I know of that has 
taken action of that kind; and it is not unfriendly action. 

Mr. Jouuirre: No. 

Hon. Mr. Roesucx: It was explained to me that it was to protect Canada 
against fraudulent exit permits being issued in Italy. 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: Mr. Jolliffe, this is a question of general information: 
what is your impression of the D.P.s that we have been getting up to the 
present time? 

Mr. Jouurrre: I have seen some of them at eres and I have seen a 
number of reports with regard to them, and I think I can sum it up by saying 
that they are very fine people, as a whole. 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: Willing to work? 

Mr. Jotuirre: Yes, willing to work. 

Hon. Mr. Dupuis: Is there any new group of Polish girls one 

Mr. Joturre: Not that I am aware of, sir. 

Hon. Mr. Duputs: That is, as maids in private houses? 3 

Mr. Jouurre: Yes, but not restricted to Polish girls. There is a number 
of domestics from occupied territory coming to Canada in what we call group 
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movements. These are selected overseas by representatives of the Labour 
Department and the Immigration Branch, brought to Canada, and placed 
in domestic service by the Department of Labour. 

Hon. Mr. Duruis: Should a Canadian family apply to you or to the 
Labour Department for such a domestic? 

Mr. Jouuirre: To the nearest National Employment Service office. ; 

Hon. Mr. Burcuitu: Mr. Jolliffe, have you had any evidence or has any- 
thing come to you about Communistic tendencies in any of these displaced 
people? 

Mr. JouiirFe: In Canada? 

Hon. Mr. Burcuitu: Yes; people who have been sent over here? I am 
thinking now particularly of domestics. 

Mr. Jouurrre: No, I have seen nothing. 

Hon. Mr. Burcuitu: I have heard one or two tales—at least, one, and I 
understood there were others. I was just wondering if you had heard any- 
thing of it. 

Mr. Jouuirre: No. 

Hon. Mr. Dupuis: Quite a large number of these D.P. girls were posted 
to Montreal as domestics. 


Mr. Jouuirrn: Yes, I believe that is true. 


Hon. Mr. Dupuis: And, of course, they are very lonesome. They had no 
place of entertainment to help them out. I have heard lately that there is a 
Communist cell which is working very hard around these private families and 
has induced girls to go to these places, explaining that they will have entertain- 
ment in their own language and everything of that sort, and then they induce 
them to leave their places and find some other work at very much higher wages, 
with the result that these private families have much difficulty with the girls now. 


Mr. Jouuirre: Of course this movement is, so to speak, in its infancy, 
but I believe-that the Department of Labour are following up these domestics. 
Perhaps I might say here that before these people come to Canada they 
are screened overseas from a security point of view. Immigration teams con- | 
sist of officers of various departments, and one officer of each team is the security 
officer; security screenings is his chief and, as a matter of fact, his only job. 


Hon. Mr. Dupuis: Yes, but when they are here, do you not think it would 
be a wise thing to do to see that they were well cared for, socially speaking, that 
there should be some ways and means whereby they will be kept in a proper 
environment to prevent them from falling under the influence of Communist 
movements? 


The CHAIRMAN: Senator Dupuis, Mrs. Hugessen is here from Montreal, and 
she is a member of the committee which is looking after this question; she is a 
representative of the agencies. Would you like to say something, Mrs. 
Hugessen? 


Mrs. A. K. Hucrssen: (Representative of Canadian National Committee 
on Refugees on the Community Committee for New Canadians in Montreal): 
I am a member of, I think it is called, the Community Committee for New 
Canadians which has been set up by the Department of Labour in Montreal. I 
believe there is one in every large centre. I think I may say, Senator Dupuis, 
that a good deal is being done in the way of trying to keep these girls under 
good influences and giving them as much entertainment and contacts with the 
right sort of people as can possibly be done. Nearly every difficult case of a 
girl leaving her place is brought before the executive of this community com- 

, mittee and the officials of the National Selective Service, and discussed in full, 
so that where there have been real problems it is all done by consultation and. 
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gone into quite carefully. They have some good people with the girls, working 
with them in the National Selective Service; and there is quite a lot being done 
by the Y.W.C.A., the Soeurs de Bon Conseil, and the Sisters of Service. They 
have open house for these girls every week in each centre, and they have people 
there whom they can come and consult and with whom they can talk over their 
troubles. But I really have not heard of any authenticated case of unrest. 


Hon. Mr. Dupuis: I am glad to hear that; but in my own special circle I 
have two doctors who have Polish girls who used to go to the community centres, 
as Mrs. Hugessen mentioned, but they have been advised not to go there any. 
more; and there is a large group, quite a few girls, who go now to the Communist 
centre; and they are induced to leave their jobs for higher wages. 


Hon. Mr. Freriranp: They have not the right to do so for two years. I 
understand that for two years these domestics have no right to quit their jobs 
unless they get special permission from, the authorities. 

Mr. Jouuirre: They do come to Canada under an agreement cf employment.. - 
The conditions of employment are laid down by the Department of Labour 
which is responsible for these domestics following their arrival in Canada. I am 
sorry that I cannot give you the details of the employment conditions, 

Hon. Mr. Frruanp: But for some time they are bound to work and cannot 
quit? 

Mr. Jouurre: Yes; they are bound to follow domestic service for at least 
one year. 

Hon. Mr. Horner: Anyone who has had experience in hiring labour, par- 
ticularly domestic labour, knows that if outside influences are able to persuade 
domestics that they are dissatisfied in their work and want to leave their jobs, 
there is no use in keeping them. If you cannot get along on friendly terms and 
they will not honour their agreement, there is not much you can do. No one 
ean get along with a maid who wants to leave. Under these circumstances the 
bond is of no use. I have had experience in this matter and I know that Senator 
Hardy had two nice girls in his employment and it was not long before there 
were callers whom he thought were communists and he ordered them to stay 
away, and those girls were quite happy. I can understand the situation. Mr. 
Jolliffe has told us of the screening that takes place in Europe. What more 
desirable thing could the communists have than their own people spread out 
everywhere and so they have some of their own people come to Canada and 
work with these people. Before they are ever screened these communists have 
a set of questions from which they prepare these people to pass the screening 
tests. Therefore, in spite of the very best you do there will be some genuine 


communists slipping through the screening because they have been prepared 


for a year or more for that very thing by their own propagandists over there. 
Mr. Jottirre: We do not suggest, sir, that the screening is perfect. It nec- 
essarily cannot be, but we make it as water-tight as we can. 
Hon. Mr. Dupuis: What we should do is that when we have a girl with 


- sound principles we should see that she has the facilities, such as those explained 


by Mrs. Hugessen, to make sure she keeps here own ideology. That is the least 
we should do. 

Hon. Mr. Rorsuck: There is an old legal saying “A man’s thoughts are 
not triable.” 

Mrs. Hucessen: It would be rather difficult for these girls to leave their 
places and go into a communist household because, if they do leave their.places, 
they have to be replaced by the officials of the National Selective Service. They 
cannot just go out and get a new job while under contract for that one year. 

Hon. Mr. Dvruts:- Yes, but, as it has been said, they are advised to conduct 
themselves so badly that the family for whom they are working do not want to 
keep them any more because they cannot do anything with them. 
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Hon. Mr. Crerar: I should like to make a comment here. I have been 
told by managers of a couple of mines in Canada who secured substantial num- 
bers of these displaced men, that these people have exercised a very wholesome 
influence among the employees of their mines. That is, they were definitely 
anti-communist and have enlightened many of those chaps who were working 
in these mines as to the conditions they themselves experienced under .com- 
munist regimes. So that, while there may be a few persons here and there 
who come under wrong influences, from what knowledge I have, I am very con- 
fident that on the whole the displaced persons who come to Canada are exercis- 
ing a very healthy anti-communistic influence. 


Hon. Mr. Horner: In the great majority of cases? 
Hon. Mr. Crerar: Oh, yes. 
Hon. Mr. Horner: Yes, I would agree with that. 


Hon. Mr. Crerar: So far as these girls are concerned a good deal depends 
on what kind of home they get into. After all, a girl who has lost her parents 
and relatives and has spent some years in a concentration camp somewhere in 
the occupied zones of Germany, is going to find it difficult when she gets out 
to Canada, especially if she has little knowledge of the language. Some allow- 
ance has to be made in her case. I am not fearful at all of any evil results 
that will come from these people coming to this land of ours. 


The Cuairman: A good deal depends upon us. We have a lot of responsi- — 
bility. 

Hon. Mr. Pirie: If communists could get in and work on these people and 
tell them that they could get higher wages on another job, it would be quite an 
inducement to them and they could easily lose their way. 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: I can quite understand how a lonesome girl, overcome 
by the strangeness of an unknown land, might be influenced quite unwittingly 
by these people. It is the responsibility of our authorities to protect her from 
that sort of thing. However, I do not think that the fear of wrong influences 
should be a reason for not bringing these people out here. 

Hon. Mr. Horner: It is a warning to us though that we shall have to 
exercise a little more care, everyone throughout the country, to be more friendly 
to these people so as to counteract the friendliness extended to them by the 
communists. I feel I do everything I can and I think everyone should do the 
same to extend friendship to these people and help them. 

Hon. Mr. Rorsucx: For many years I thought it was the best public service 
of which I was capable, to keep in touch with new Canadian societies and to 
spend time in their company in order to express friendship and teach Cana- 
dianism. I know of no better patriotic service than that. 

Hon. Mr. Horner: I have been working at that for forty years. 

The CHairMAN: Shall we go on to question No. 3? 


Mr. Jouyirre: Madam Chairman, I have prepared some statistics, but 
not knowing exactly what would be required perhaps I am furnishing a little 
too much. However, that would be better than not enough so with your per- 
mission I would file the complete statistical record of immigrants for the years 
ending March, 1945, 1946, 1947 and the calendar year 1947, and the latest 
figures for 1948, which are for the months of January and February. That is 
as close as we can come at the moment. The March figures will probably 
be out within the next two weeks. I-shall also file, if desired, statements on 
the displaced persons. First, there is a statement giving the number of approvals 
of displaced persons up to April 26; that is, those coming within the group 
movement. 

Hon. Mr. Rorsucx: That is under the order in council which admits 20,000? 


Mr. Jouuirre: Yes, under the order in council admitting 30,000? 
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Hon. Mr. Roesvck: It has recently been made 30,000? 

Mr. Joturrn: Yes. The second statement gives particulars of the dis- 
placed persons who are admissible under the law rather than under these special 
orders in council. In other words close relatives who are admissible. This 
_ statement shows the number of applications received and the numbers approved 
to date in Germany, Austria and Italy. 

Hon. Mr. Rorsuck: Mr. Jolliffe, for the purpose of the record, would you 
mind giving us the outstanding figures in these reports? 

Mr. Jouuirre: The applications received for the three countries total 30,044; 
that is close relatives admissible under the regulations. The applications 
approved to date; those that have been investigated and approved, total 23,658. 
In other words, there are approximately 6,000 in the process of investigation. 

Hon. Mr. Rogsucx: The 30,000 are displaced persons and also relatives? 

Mr. Jouuirre: They are all displaced persons. 

Hon. Mr. Rorsucx: Just displaced persons? 

Mr. Jouuirre: Yes, but admissible as relatives. 

Hon. Mr. Dupuis: Madam Chairman, I should like to ask Mr. Jolliffe if 
he would have any statistics concerning the refugees that came here during and 
after the war? There were a large number of refugees that came from allied 
countries to Canada during the war. What happened to them? 

Mr. JouuirFre: I am sorry but I have not the statistics here on that point. 

Hon. Mr. Duputs: Could you supply them, Mr. Jolliffe? 

Mr. Jotuirre: We could. A considerable number were admitted, Polish 
people, technicians and a number of refugees that came from France, Holland 
and Belgium in the early period of the war. 

Hon. Mr. Rorsucx: Mr. Jolliffe, you gave us all that either last year or the 
year before. ; 

Hon. Mr. Duputs: I should like to have it brought up to date. I should like 
to know how many of these people returned to Europe and how many are staying 
here. Could you get us that information? 

Mr. Jotuirre: I should be glad to. 

Hon. Mr. Frertanp: Were these people all considered as refugees? Did all 
the people who came to Canada during the war come here under the title of 
refugees? 

Mr. JotuirrFeE: There was very little overseas immigration during the war. 
Most of these people from overseas were what one might loosely call refugees. 

Hon. Mr. Horner: There were refugees who escaped from Germany and 
arrived here during the war. 

Mr. Jotuirre: That is right. There were several definite movements of 
refugees during the war. 

Hon. Mr. Feruanp: From different countries? 

Mr. Joutirre: Yes. The third statement relates to displaced persons 
admitted to Canada, by groups, to April 26, 1948. They total 10,336. 

Hon. Mr. Rorsucx: Are they industrial workers? 

Mr. Jouurre: Yes. They are domestic workers, woodworkers, textile 
workers, miners, garment workers, railway workers, and so on. The classifica- 
tions are all set out in the statement, sir. In addition to that there were 5,168 
displaced persons destined to relatives, apart from the group movements. The 
total number of displaced. persons admitted is 16,010 to the 26th of April. A 
week from now this statement would look considerably better, because there are 


two or three vessels on the way now carrying solely refugees. 
The next statement shows displaced persons admitted to Canada, according 
to their racial origin. It does not agree with the previous statement, because 
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the figures are only given to February. We cannot give figures on racial erie 
within a few days of admission. 

The next statement shows the admission of displaced persons, up to Feb- 
ruary, according to their last permanent country of residence, that is their 
country of residence before they were displaced persons. It is interesting. 

The last statement shows the immigration of displaced persons to Canada, 
by groups and destinations, that is by labour groups and provinces to which they 
were destined. 

Those are all the immigration statistical statements that I have, 

Hon. Mr. Roesucx: That information should be most valuable. 


Mr. Jotuirre: There are some other statistics that you asked for, but they 
are referred to later in your letter, senator. 


Hon. Mr. Rogsuck: Yes. The next question asks about the general arrange- 
ment of the Immigration Act, the possibility of improvement, and general revi- 
sion. That really fits into the next one: Has any special study been made of 
the Act since its passage many years ago? If so, when and by whom? I also 
asked for copies of the report, if any. After dealing with these questions we 
can go on to the matter of deportation. 


Mr. Jotiirre: There has been no special study of the Act since its pas- 
sage. The basis of the present Act is the Act of 1910. It has been amended 
from time to time, the most extensive amendment having been made in 1919. 
The original Act of 1910 stipulated that domicile was acquired after two years’ 
residence. That was later raised to three years, and, in 1919, I think, to five 
years. The arrangement of the Act is briefly as follows. The first sections deal 
principally with interpretation and define the acquisition of domicile and the 
laws of domicile. Perhaps I might say here that when an immigrant acquires 
domicile, that is after he has resided in Canada five years following his admission 
for permanent residence, he is not subject to deportation unless he comes within 
one of two excepted classes. Those two classes are: First, aliens who have been 
convicted under, I think it is, Paragraph (d) of Section 4 of the Opium and 
Narcotic Drug ‘Act. That is, aliens who are drug peddlers or convicted of 
certain offences under the Act. 

Hon. Mr. Rorsucx: Unless such a person was born in Canada he is subject 
to deportation? 

Mr. Jouurrre: This applies to aliens, sir. 


The second block of sections, if I may so term them, relates to the prohibited 

classes, defines in detail the classes of persons prohibited from admission to 
Canada. The third set of sections relates to the duties and authority given 
to immigration officers. May I say here that these sets of sections are not set 
out as such in the Act; I have set them out in this way simply for the convenience 
of the committee. 
_ The next group relates to the appointment, authority and procedure of 
Immigration boards of inquiry. Immigration boards of inquiry are used for 
two purposes: First, to determine the admission to Canada of any applicant 
of whose admissibility the primary examining officer has doubt. The Act 
provides that under such circumstances the applicant shall be examined by an 
immigration board of inquiry or officer acting as such, at which board the 
applicant has the right to be represented by counsel, and the right to appeal 
if he is rejected. The next sections deal with the matter of appeal, the class 
of people who are entitled to appeal if rejected or ordered deported, and the 
class of people who are not entitled to the right of appeal. 

Hon. Mr. Rorsuck: Who is not entitled to appeal from the board? 

Mr. Jouuirre: An applicant for admission who is refused admission by 
the board on the basis of a medical certificate issued by a medical officer estab- 
lishing that he comes within certain of the prohibited classes; for instance, if 
he is insane, epileptic, suffering from a loathsome disease, and so forth. 
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Then there are several sections which set out the procedure to be followed 
im connection with the admission of persons applying for entry either by sea 
or air. 

The next, is the provision of regulations to be made by the governor in 
council; first, prohibiting or limiting in number the admission of immigrants 
belonging to any nationality or race, specified class or occupation, for reasons 
stated; and secondly, requiring immigrants and non-immigrants to possess money 
to a prescribed minimum amount; and thirdly, to require the applicant for 
entry to produce passports and to have them visaed, if so required. 

nee Mr. Rorsucx: You do not enforce the money requirement now, do 
_ you? 

Mr. Jouurrre: No. Those are the sections on which the existing regulations 
providing for the admissible classes are based, senator. 

Next are the sections giving authority for the deportation of prohibited 
and undesirable classes. Following that are the sections dealing with obliga- 
tions of transportation companies as to rejection and deportation. Then -the 
regulations governing the handling of seamen, the filing of manifests, and 
related subjects. Then the sections dealing with the protection of immigrants, 

and finally a general provision regarding prosecutions under the Act. 
That is a complete outline. 

Hon. Mr. Durvuts: You said that there are two classes of people who, 
though having acquired domicile in Canada, can be deported. You mentioned 
one class—aliens who are drug peddlers—but you did not mention the other 
class. 

Mr. Jouirrre: I am sorry I overlooked the second class. That relates 
to people who advocate the overthrow of government by force or violence 
and so forth. 

Hon. Mr. Dupuis: If I understood you correctly, you said that immigrants 
cannot be deported after they have been in Canada for five years. Is that so 
of immigrants who have not become naturalized? 

Mr. Joutirre: I referred to people who upon acquiring domicile are not 
subject to deportation. Their nationality has nothing to do with it; it is simply 
a question of residence, following legal landing. The two exceptions are the 
class coming under the Opium and Narcotic Drug Act, and the class that I 
have just mentioned. Domicile does not prevent deportation in those cases. 

Hon. Mr. Rorsuckx: Naturalization would, would it not? 

Mr. Joturre: Citizenship does. 

Hon. Mr. Dupuis: That is what I was anxious to know. 

Mr. Jouuirre: Yes, citizenship does. Under the Opium and Narcotic Drug 
Act it is an alien who is affected; and in the second class of persons that I 
referred to, it is persons other than Canadian citizens. There is a distinction 
there. 

Hon. Mr. Dupuis: Of course, it is clear that such people could not be 
deported if they have obtained their legal entry into Canada. 

Mr. Joturre: That is, people in the first. class. 

Hon. Mr. Dupuis: The so-called Count de Marigny had not obtained legal 
entry into Canada; that was the trouble in his case. 

Mr. Jouurre: That is right. He was an applicant for admission. 

Hon. Mr. Dururs: But his application was refused? 

Mr. Jotuirre: Yes. ; 

Hon. Mr. Dupuis: That indicates that a high officer of the Immigration 
Branch had good judgment, because it was not overridden by the Supreme 
Court. 
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Mr. Jouutirre: Have I said sufficient on that point? 


Hon. Mr. Rorsuckx: No, I do not think so. You have not told us what the 
machinery is; I should like to go into that subject. 

Mr. Jotuirre: The persons who are subject to deportation are, first, any 
person other than a Canadian citizen, or a person having a Canadian domicile, 
who enters Canada illegally. For instance, a person may come to Canada as a 
stowaway on a ship, and leave the ship and go into the interior of the country 
and take up residence there. That man has not been admitted by an immigra- 
tion officer and is illegally a resident in Canada. He is subject to deportation. 


Hon. Mr. Rorsucx: The question of domicile will never affect him. 


Mr. Jo.urre: If he is in possession of domicile, of course deportation will 
not apply. 

Hon. Mr. Rorsuck: He was never legally admitted, therefore he has never 
acquired domicile. 

Mr. Jouuirre: That is right. A further person subject to deportation is 
one who enters Canada as a non-immigrant, for instance a visitor, who remains 
in Canada and does not report such a fact. In other words, a visitor comes to 
Canada and stays in Canada illegally. The other classes are set out in Section 40 
of the Immigration Act. They are people which one might call the undesirable 
classes; those who have had moral lapses, inmates of jails, penitentiaries and 
those who become inmates of mental institutions. Those various classes are 
set out in Section 40. 

Hon. Mr. Rorsuck: At that point I have one or two questions I should 
like to ask, concerning whether our laws and regulations are satisfactory and 
humane. I understand that a person may come to this country perfectly healthy 
and sane, having been regularly admitted, but within the five years suffers some 
mental trouble and becomes an inmate of an institution, and then becomes 
deportable. There is, I understand, a system of reporting to the Immigration 
Department by all these institutions the names of everyone who has not already 
acquired domicile and becomes an inmate. The general result is to close the 
institutions to people who have not domicile. 


Mr. Joturrre: The Act requires that the clerk, secretary or official of a 
municipality in Canada shall report to the Minister the inmates of those institu- 
tions where they are not Canadian citizens and do not have domicile; that is to 
say, if a man is convicted and put into a reformatory, the warden presumably 
questions him, and if in the view of the warden he has not permanent status 
in Canada under this section, he is required to file a complaint with the Minister. 
The result of that action is that the issuing of an order for the examination of 
that person by either an immigrant board of inquiry or an officer having the 
authority and power of an immigration board to examine him. The board 
conducts the examination, and if the evidence establishes that the person being 
examined is subject to deportation under the provisions of the Act, deportation 
is ordered, and the person concerned is notified of his right of appeal to the 
Minister. There is a record of the evidence taken and a transcript of it is sent 
in by the officer-in-charge to the department, with a full report on the case 
which he has examined. On the appeal the Minister is supplied with all the 
facts of the evidence and, as a matter of fact, the complete file is placed before 
him for final decision. That, briefly, is the machinery provided. 

Hon. Mr. Rorsuck: What discretion has the Minister? Let me explain 
my question by the use:of an illustration. We have a rule here, Mr. Jolliffe, 
that we may not discuss individual cases, but we can take the knowledge which 
we get from those cases and discuss them. I know a young girl who was 
discovered in a concentration camp shortly after the close of the war, or 
perhaps even while the war was still on and the Army had overrun the territory 
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in which the concentration camp was placed. A letter came home to the parents of 
the girl, who was about twenty years of age. I succeeded in getting that girl into 


England. I think it was the only triumph I had along those lines in those years. 


It was accomplished through the Minister in England. She was taken to 
England and stayed there for a year or so before transportation could be 
obtained to bring her to Canada. She entered Canada apparently a normal 
person, but had been through a terrible ordeal. 

Hon. Mr. Duruts: Were her parents Canadian? 

Hon. Mr. Rorsuck: Her father was naturalized; they were of Polish origin, 
The girl came here and was here for a year or so when some trouble developed. 
The doctor advised her to go to Whitby, which she did. She was discharged 
from the Whitby Hospital as all right, and the report went into Ottawa from 
the Whitby institution. A board was appointed and it was found that she had 
been in the institution—there was nothing more to it than that. An order of 
deportation was made against her. True, the order has not been executed for 
one reason that there is no place to deport her, and secondly to take her away 
from her family would be as cruel as anything I could imagine. She has not 
been deported, but the order stands. 

My point is this: has the Minister any discretion in a case of that kind? 
Let us postulate that the girl is now medically sound, according to the doctor’s 
report, and that she remains sound for the next fifty years of her life. During 
that fifty year period has the Minister any power to do anything about the 
order at all, or does it forever hang over her head? 

Mr. Jouurrre: It is difficult to deal with this question on the basis of an 
individual case. 

Hon. Mr. Roresuck: Do not deal with that case, Mr. Jolliffe, but only use 
it as an illustration. What you say has no application to any case you or 
I have in mind. 

Mr. Joturrre: The Act is silent as to the discretion allowed the Minister 
on an appeal. I suppose the discretion of the Minister would be determined in 
an endeavour to carry out the intent of the Act. There are certain classes of 
cases about which there can be no doubt as to what the Minister would do. 
For instance, a person may become a public charge, and under the procedure I 
have mentioned he is ordered deported; the deportation order is not carried 
out, and later the person is found not to be a public charge but is self-supporting. 
Then, undoubtedly the Minister could quash that order of deportation, because 
the reason for the deportation does not exist. 

Hon. Mr. Rorsucx: Why would that procedure not apply to the person 
who has had some nervous trouble and gotten into an institution? Why could 
the Minister not quash the order? 

Hon. Mr. Duruts: Generally speaking, Mr. Jolliffe, and looking at it 
logically, if a person subject to deportation under the classifications outlined 
in Section 40 has the right of appeal to the Minister, can we not assume 
that the Minister could quash an order for deportation in any case at all? 

Mr. Jouurre: I doubt whether there is any authority for the Minister to 
quash a deportation order in any kind of a case. 

Hon. Mr. Dupuis: Then the right of appeal is nil? 


Mr. Jouuirre: No. 

Hon. Mr. Durvis: What is the use of an appeal if the Minister has no 
discretion? 

Mr. Jouuirre: I think the Minister has a right to defer action on the 
deportation order, which the Minister frequently does, basing his action on 
humanitarian grounds. 
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Hon. Mr. Rorsucx: Is this not the fact, Mr. Jolliffe? The appeal is on a 
question of fact, and a question of fact only? It is not on a question of law. 
If the law says that under certain circumstances a person shall be deported, 
an appeal will be as to whether the circumstances exist; and the Minister, 
when he finds the circumstances do exist, has no discretion under the Act at 
all, but must sustain the deportation order? 

Mr. Jonuirre: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Rorsucx: The Minister, like our courts, frequently finds a 
method of circumventing a barbarous law. I think that is what the Ministers 
have been doing; they sustain the order but do not enforce it. 

Hon. Mr. Horner: Is there no limitation within which such an order may 
be deferred and still be kept alive? 

Mr. Joturrre: No. 

Hon. Mr. Horner: The order may remain alive for ten or twenty years. 


Mr. Jouurrre: There is no limit as to how long a deportation order may 
stand. 


Hon. Mr. Roesuck: Take the young woman I have mentioned, she will 
be subject to this deportation order as long as she lives. Is that not so? 
Mr. Jouuirre: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Rorsuck: Subject to that order, she cannot acquire domicile, she 
can never become a citizen, she can never leave her country for any other country 
because she cannot get a passport, and she remains under that cloud for the rest 
of her life just because her father did not consult a lawyer in time. There is 
no other reason. If I had been consulted I would have stopped her going into 
that institution. 

Hon. Mr. Freruanp: In that case, I believe, the minister could recommend 
the issuing of an order in council admitting again that person. 

The CHairMAN: Senator Crerar, probably, could tell us. 

Mr. Jouuirre: It is statutory. 

Hon. Mr. Frertanp: Would it be against the law? 

Mr. Jouuirre: Yes. An order in council would not change the situation. 

Hon. Mr. Hate: Before you answer Senator Roebuck, let us consider 
the question regarding this young lady. In this particular case I would agree 
with Senator Roebuck; but, supposing in twenty years from now she has to be 
sent back to a mental institution and kept there for the rest of her life, must 
we not coansider that possibility? She has been there once already. I have 
in mind the case of a person who was born in Canada, so it does not apply 
here. The husband died; and I could not understand a provision in the will 
that while the wife and I should be the executors, if there were any lapse she 
should cease to be an executrix and “my other executor” should be the sole 
executor. I could not understatnd that at the time, because at the time I did 
not know that she had formerly been in a mental hospital. She has now lapsed 
again in a mental hospital, according to the medical officer, for life, although 
he may be right or wrong. But why should the people of Canada support 
somebody who came out here, was here for four years, went to a mental 
hospital, and, as often happens, was cured temporarily, but later has to be 
sent back? That is the problem which underlies this section. We have in 
Manitoba a considerable number of Poles who came out as workmen, had to 
be admitted to a tuberculosis hospital, and probably will never work again. 
I do not suppose you can deport them; there is no place to deport them to. 
But I want to be assured that people cannot come here and then be a charge 
on this country; and that is what you are inviting if you relax these provisions. 


That is the point I put up to Senator Roebuck. From a sentimental point of | 
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view I agree with what he said, but as Senator Crerar has remarked, there is 
a limit to what this country can do. That is what I think underlies this act, 
and I think Mr. Jolliffe is right, that the act must be complied with. He can 
find, of course, that in any particular case the evidence does not substantiate 
an order. 

Hon. Mr. Horner: In these modern days you must have regard to what 
} medical science has done. We used to look on mental institutions as places 
where no cure could be expected, but where these people could be taken care 
of. Now anybody with any nervous trouble at all is advised by doctors to go to 
these institutions for treatment, and great numbers go there, return home, and 
their trouble never returns in their lifetime. New methods of cure have been 
found and many cures take place. So I think the situation today is somewhat 
different. 

Mr. Jouuirre: In reply to Senator Roebuck, I was intending to refer 
to that phase of the question. Of course there are two sides to these things, 
and there are cases where humanitarian considerations arise and: grounds are 
shown upon which, where a deportation order is being considered, on appeal, 
the deportation is deferred. We have had cases where, because there is a 
Canadian wife and a Canadian-born child, deportation has been deferred, and 
within the next year or so the person who has been ordered deported has got 
-into worse trouble and has continued to be undesirable in Canada. But if that 
first appeal had been sustained you could not remove that man from the 
country, however bad he became. A similar difficulty arises with some of these 
mental cases which are recurring: once the domicile is acquired, deportation, 
of course, is out of question. 

Hon. Mr. Rorsucx: If we are going to follow Senator Haig’s thought to 
its ultimate conclusion in the protection of Canada against newcomers, we 
should never have that provision with regard to domicile, but all of them 
should be subject to deportation at any time they become public charges, 
or become sick, or something of that kind. You see, it is a matter of Judgment 
where you draw the line. 

Hon. Mr. Hata: We judged five years to be a reasonable period of testing. 

Hon. Mr. Rorsucx: If that young woman—to use her as an illustration 
throughout our discussion—stayed for five years without a mental lapse, would 
not the humanitarian and decent thing to do be to remove that cloud? Maybe 
that is a matter of opinion on which you do not wish to express any views, Mr. 
Jolliffe. But it looks to me kind of thin to hold that sort of cloud over a 
woman’s head or a man’s head who becomes mentally ill, or who goes into a 
hospital suspected of being mentally ill, I should say, and is discharged, or 
who becomes unemployed and a public charge—as thousands did in the hungry 
thirties—to hold that over their heads for all the rest of their lives, preventing 
them from getting domicile, from becoming citizens, or from travelling in neigh- 
bouring countries. But worst of all is to hold the cloud over them. 

Hon. Mr. Asettine: It would be a lot better than having to go back to 
the country where they came from. 

Hon. Mr. Ropsuck: You mean that that would be worse still? 

Hon. Mr. Asettine: A lot worse. 

Hon. Mr. Rorsucx: And there is no telling when a change of policy might 
take place, and the order be enforced. 

; Hon. Mr. Burcuitu: Do I understand that the minister has no discretion 
at all? 

Hon. Mr. Rowsucx: As I read the act, he has none. 

Hon. Mr. Burcu: Would it not help the situation a lot if the minister 
were given discretion? 
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Hon. Mr. Rozsuck: Why, of course, and I think that that is what we ought 
to do. It is a matter of judgment, and what Senator Haig has said proves it, 
because if you followed what he said to its logical conclusion, we would never 
get them domiciled. 


Hon. Mr. Hare: Only those who were affected within the five years. Do 
not misunderstand what I said. Once a person lives here clear of trouble for 
five years he acquires domicile. That ends the matter. 


Hon. Mr. Rorsuck: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Haic: But if within that time he gets in a mixup, or becomes 
sick, or goes to jail, the provision applies. Take the case of this fellow in 
Toronto who shot this old man, and tears were shed down all the streets. Now 
he ups and shoots another man. Sentimentality may lead us into a lot of 
trouble. 


Hon. Mr. Rorsuckx: There is no sentimentality about that. 


Hon. Mr. Hara: If within five years there is nothing wrong with them, they 
are admitted; but if within that period there is a breakdown, mentally or morally 
or in any other way, and they are undesirable, this provision applies, and it 
should stay there, not subject to anybody’s choice, but as a matter of law. 


Hon. Mr. Rorsuck: You recognize that it applies if a person has to get 
relief within five years. 


Hon. Mr. Hate: Do we want se people in this country? 


Hon. Mr. Rorsucx: My dear fellow, there were thousands on relief in the 
hungry thirties, through no fault of their own. 


‘Hon. Mr. Haia: That condition existed all over the world. 


Hon. Mr. Rompuckx: That is right; but why should we pile on a fellow 
like that and make him an outcast and Ishmaelite for life. 


Mr. Jouuirre: We do not, there, senator. The condition on which a deporta- 
tion order in the case of a public charge arises ceases to exist when the man 
becomes self-sustaining. Then, I think, the minister has a perfect right to 
quash that order, because the condition does not now exist. 


Hon. Mr. Rorsucx: Why, then, Mr. Jolliffe, if a person becomes sane, 
and doctors report that there is no more reason to expect that that person will 
go mentally deficient rather than anybody else, should this provision apply? 
You know we are all subject to such an affliction. None of us has an iron- 
clad protection against mental difficulties. In that case could we not quash 
an order on the recommendation of a doctor that the person is all right? 


Mr. Jo.ttirre: The law states not when a person has been previously 
insane. 


Hon. Mr. Crerar: Senator Roebuck, your argument is that the law should 
be changed? 


Hon. Mr. Rorsucx: Yes. If I had it in my hands I would give the minister 
a better discretion so that he could quash an order of that kind if he thought 
the circumstances justified it. 


Hon. Mr. Crerar: It is a good point. 

Hon. Mr. Haic: I would not like to be the minister. | 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: Section 18 of the act, which is the section that deals 
with that, provides that there is no appeal to the minister where they come 
within the following: idiots, imbeciles, feeble-minded persons, epileptics, and in- 
sane persons. Now it may be a good question as to whether in the case you 
cited a moment ago, the person is considered insane under the law. It might 
be difficult to determine that. 
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te Mr. Rogsuck: It would be a matter of medical evidence, would it 

not?! ; 
Hon. Mr. Crerar: I think that in the case you cited if I were the minister 

I would take a chance. I certainly would suspend the deportation order. 

Hon. Mr. Rorsuck: They have done that. 


Hon. Mr. Crerar: Well, then, if the deportation order was suspended the 
assumption is that if the person remains in good health he will not be disturbed. 

Hon. Mr. Roesuck: But we must realize that he can never become a citizen 
and never travel in foreign countries. 

The Cuarrman: It is enough to cause a further relapse. 


Hon. Mr. Rorsucx: And that order is always there to be forced if the 
deferring ceases. 


Hon. Mr. Hata: Madam Chairman, I again stress the terrific load that is 
potentially built up. Let me diverse a little moment, if I may, and give an 
illustration. In my city there are forty-five children between the ages of seven 
_ and fourteen who are being kept in a school. They are costing the School Board 
of Winnipeg $8,000 a year to be taken care of. I do not say that this should be 
done, but it is an awful problem and I think there should be a limit. When I 
entered the legislature of Manitoba some thirty years ago we had two mental 
institutions that were only partly filled. Now they are both filled and in addition 
we have a large hospital, which is a testing ground where probably 150 or 200 
more people are undergoing tests. That situation prevails all across Canada. 
There has been a tremendous increase in the number of patients being placed in 
mental institutions. It seems to me that a good many of these people were 
let into this country too easily. 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: Would the problem not require some examination? 

Hon. Mr. Hate: Absolutely. 


Hon. Mr. Crerar: I think you will find a lot of people in the mental 
institutions are some who have never been outside of Canada. 

Hon. Mr. Hare: Because of the terrible experience they had in Europe 
over the last four or five years, there may have been a breaking down of the 
mental processes of some people and they may never be cured again. We want 
to be careful of letting these people come to Canada. 

Hon. Mr. Rorsuck: I think discretion would be a good thing. I would trust 
the minister but I do not like these sweeping condemnatory laws. I had another 
experience that I might tell the committee about. An immigrant who came from 
the British Isles had been here about five years. He had established himself in 
business and ran two or three businesses and worked himself into a nervous 
condition. He voluntarily went to a psychiatric hospital where they looked him 
over and gave him a weck’s observation and then said, “Now, you have to cut 
out this over-working of yours and you will be all right”. He went home and 
started to relieve himself of some of his over-burden. In the midst of it he got 
an order of deportation stuck into his hand, not only for himself but for his 
wife and family. They were all to be deported. However, I was able to get him 
out of his trouble by proving that the psychiatric hospital was not the kind 
of institution referred to in the act, and of course it was not. 

Mr. Jouuirre: And the appeal was sustained? 

Hon. Mr. Rorsuck: Yes, but supposing he had gone to Whitby instead of 
the Toronto institution. They are very much the same. 

Mr. Jouuirre: He would have had to be admitted to Whitby. The institutions 


are different. The one he went to was a psychiatric hospital. I do not know the 
case but I am assuming that he was not an admittant. He would have had to 


be admitted to Whitby. 
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Hon. Mr. Haic: There are two institutions to go to in Winnipeg. If you 
go to the psychiatric hospital you do so voluntarily. 

Mr. Joutuirre: The point I was making was that if he went to Whitby he 
would go there following commitment by a medical board stating that he was 
insane. However, he went voluntarily to the institution where he was observed, 
and he was not in a mental institution as defined in the act. That is where the 
minister exercises his right and authority and decides that the man might have 
been improperly ordered deported. 

Hon. Mr. Burcuiuu: How is it possible that a deportation order could be 
issued if the man went to the hospital voluntarily? 

Mr. Jouurre: It is like any other judicial procedure. Human nature being 
what it is, there is the possibility of error. The board that ordered deportation 
evidently overlooked the fact that he went to a psychiatric hospital voluntarily, 
but it was recognized by the minister and he quashed the order. That is the pro- 
tection the man gets from his right of appeal. 

Hon. Mr. Rorsuck: That is a good illustration of what the appeal actually 
does. It would be a terrible thing if we did not have that provision. 

Mr. Jouuirre: There are frequent cases of rejection on orders of deportation 
where the minister finds the facts do not warrant sustaining the appeal. 

Hon. Mr. Prrm: Madam Chairman, did I hear Senator Roebuck saying a 
few minutes ago that a person was not deported or that the deportation order 
was not exercised because there was no place to deport him to? Do we allow 
people into this country as immigrants when in two or three years we find that 
we have to deport them and there is no place to send them to? 


Mr. Jouuirre: Prior to the war we did find, senator, that a man would be 
admitted from a certain country on a passport and, as an example, the man 
may have obtained the passport by illegal means. The production of a passport 
is evidence of his citizenship. You apply for deportation and the country that 
issued the passport states the man was not a citizen and that he obtained his 
document by false statements, and they say they will not accept him because he 
is not a citizen of that country. That is one class of case where we could not 
deport. Three or four years from now you would probably not be able to deport 
a displaced person, because there would be no country to send him to. 

Hon. Mr. Pirie: Do you think that those people over in Europe are being 
screened carefully? 

Mr. Jotuirre: I am prepared to say they are getting the closest examination 
that it is humanly possible to give them. They are blood-tested, X-rayed, and 
examined by medical officers who have been trained in this particular phase of 
medical inspection. 

Hon. Mr. Rorsucx: There was never anything approaching this examina- 
tion in the past? 

Mr. Jouuirre: We have never before reached such a stage of—I was almost 
going to say, perfection, but I dare not say that. 

Hon. Mr. Rorsucxk: No. 

Hon. Mr. Dupuis: A slip of some kind is always possible. I am reminded 
of a case that I knew of during the war. A man who was a patient in a mental 
institution at Longue Pointe escaped and applied to the recruiting officer at 
Longueuil for enlistment. He passed through the hands of three psychologists 
and was declared to be a suitable recruit. Afterwards he proved to be insane 
and was sent back to the asylum, but eight months later he again escaped and, 
after further examination by psychologists, enlisted at Montreal in a Scottish 
regiment. As I say, there may be a slip at times. 


Mr. Jouuirre: There is bound to be some slip. It is impossible to have 
your examinations 100 per cent perfect. 
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Hon. Mr. Pirie: But not many of these people would become subject 
to deportation? 

Mr. Jotuirre: No. I think the answer to that, sir, is that as we have 
_ been able to improve the medical examination and the civil examination over- 
seas, the number of people who have broken down in Canada has been, com- 
paratively, steadily decreasing. 

Hon. Mr. Dupuis: You are now talking of the screening in Europe. One 
member of the committee, I think it was Senator Haig, referred some time 
ago to Polish people who are suffering from tuberculosis. 

Hon. Mr. Haig: They were farm labourers who were brought out to this 
country from Italy. They were not screened as are those people that Mr. Jolliffe 
is talking about. 

Hon. Mr. Dupuis: Were they not examined? 

Hon. Mr. Haia: They were not X-rayed. The Dominion Government 
admitted that it was in fault in this matter; and that is why the Dominion, 
and not the province of Manitoba, is carrying the cost of these patients at 
the Brandon hospital. 

Hon. Mr. Rogsuck: We had no immigration men in Italy at the time. 

Hon. Mr. Horner: Those men chiefly came from England. 

Hon. Mr. Hata: No, they were Polish soldiers in Italy. 

The CuHairman: The Manitoba government would not have been respon- 
sible for them, in any event. If the Dominion had not undertaken to look 
after them, the British government would have. 

Hon. Mr. Dupuis: I was surprised when I read in the newspaper that 
they came here without being examined. 

Hon. Mr. Hata: They were examined, but not given an X-ray. I under- 
stand that unless a person is X-rayed you cannot tell whether he has 
tuberculosis. 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: Anyway, thousands of people are walking around and 
atending to their busineses who, if X-rayed, would be found to have 
tuberculosis. 

Hon. Mr. Rorsuck: And in a good many cases the X-ray does not show 
up the presence of tuberculosis. : 

Hon. Mr. Hatc: There are very few cases of that kind now, I understand. 


Hon. Mr. Rorsucx: We had got to the question of how many deportation 
orders are in abeyance, and whether any orders have been revoked. I presume 
that orders have been revoked in some way? 

Mr. Jotuirre: Yes, orders are continually being revoked, with regard to 
public charge cases. I am sorry I cannot give you any figures as to the number 
of deportation orders standing in abeyance; we do not deal with them 
statistically. 

Hon. Mr. Horner: Would it be possible to have some time limit specified, 
say five to ten years, after which, if there had been no further trouble, the 
deportation order. could be quashed and the person concerned allowed to 
become a citizen? 

Mr. Jouuirre: I think that would require an amendment to the Act, sir. 


Hon. Mr. Hata: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: That raises the point that it may be desirable to have 
some amendment of the Act. These sections were drafted many years ago 
and have remained in the statute ever since without question. Since then 
a great advance has been made in the examination and treatment of people 
for insanity. It might be that in a few years a board of psychiatrists would 
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pronounce sane a person such as Senator Roebuck referred to, and 1 in that case 
the prohibition could be removed. 


Hon. Mr. Rorsucx: That is as far as I go, senator. 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: The point to be kept in mind is that this statute was 
drafted many years ago and probably could be improved UBS in the interests 
of justice and humanity. 

Hon. Mr. Haic: We could amend the law so as to enable an applicant to 
apply for a further hearing after five or ten years. I would prefer that to giving 
the minister too much discretion. 

Hon. Mr. Burcuitu: Do you not trust ministers ? 

Hon. Mr. Hate: I have not found them so trustworthy in income tax 
matters that I would wish to give them further discretion. 

Hon. Mr. Rorsuck: My last question was whether the system could be 
improved by giving greater discretion to the department or the minister. You 
may not wish to answer that directly, Mr. Jolliffe, but perhaps you could tell 
us if there is any reason why greater discretion should not be given to the 
minister. 

Mr. Jouurre: I do not know that I would care to answer that question, sir, 
except to say that there are so many factors entering into this question of 
deportation that I think the whole matter would well warrant very careful 
study; and linked up with that would naturally be the question of handling 
appeals. 

Hon. Mr. Rorsuck: I quite agree that we should have such a study, 
but how could we bring it about? 

Mr. Jouuirre: That is hardly a question for me to answer. 

Hon. Mr. Rorsuck: We could recommend a study. 

Hon. Mr. Haig: Yes. We could recommend a study, and that special 
attention be given to the question of whether the power of the minister on 
appeals should be increased, and whether the Act should be amended to 
provide for application for reconsideration of a deportation order, after a lapse 
of five or ten years. 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: There might be other sections of the act. 

Hon. Mr. Dupuis: The whole act should be revised by a committee of this 
house or the House of Commons. 

Hon. Mr. Rorsucx: That is a departmental matter. What is required is a 
departmental committee. 


Hon. Mr. Haia: That is a better idea. 
Hon. Mr. Rozmsuck: To make recommendations to the Minister. 


Hon. Mr. Hate: During the last two, three or four years the examinations 
overseas have developed tremendously. That development makes us feel a lot 
safer. 


Hon. Mr. Rorsuckx: I think we may now leave the deportation question; it 
can be taken up when we make our report, the idea being that we will probably 
recommend a study. 

What has been the cost of the Immigration department each year for the 
past twenty years, up to the last available figures? I thought that would be 
interesting information. You must be spending a good deal more money today 
than you “did a few years ago. 


Mr. Jouuirre: I have had prepared a rather detailed statement from the 
year 1927-28 up to the last fiscal year, giving the cost of the operation of the 
immigration service, broken down into various subdivisions. I think that will 
serve your purpose. 
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Hon. Mr. Rossuck: Will you give us the pith of that statement? | 
Mr. Jouuirre: Starting in the year 1927-28, the cost was just over $3 mil- 
lion; the following year the cost was $2,951,000; 1929-30 was $3,091,000; in 
1932 it had dropped to $1,681,000; 1934-35, $1,263,000; in 1940 it was $1,497,000; 
1943 the cost was $1,600,000; 1945-46 the cost was $2,085,000. As I said, the 
various years ‘are broken down into classifications of activities. 

Hon. Mr. Rorsucx: The year 1945-46 showed less expenditure than years 
ago when the cost amounted to around $3 million. 

_ Mr: Jouurrre: A lot of money was spent on the Empire Settlement Scheme 
in the early days, assisted passages and that type of service. 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: The settlement of British families who came to Canada 
and many other things. 

Mr. Jouuirre: That is correct. 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: The total expenditure is not only concerned with the 
admission of immigrants to Canada. It covers the expense of keeping inspectors 
at points across the border. Am I not correct? 

Mr. Jouuirre: Yes. It is all detailed here. 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: For instance, a tourist coming into Canada has to pass 
an immigration officer and the same applies when he leaves Canada. 

(For statement of expenses of immigration service see Appendix at end of 
today’s report.) 

Hon. Mr. Rorsucx: Mr. Jolliffe, I asked you also for a statement with 
regard to the number of employees in the various divisions, so that we may see 
how the department has grown. 

Mr. Jouuirre: I shall also file a statement containing that information, 
starting with the year ending March 1929 and up to and including February, 
1948. The statement gives the figures for the early period, showing the head 
office staff, the district office staffs, the field staff in Canada, the field staff 
overseas, and when we had a staff in the United States that is also shown. 

Hon. Mr. Rorsucx: What about the growth of the immigration department? 


Mr. Jouuirre: In March 1929 the total was 924; it dropped to a low of about 


580, in 1941; since that time it has doubled and it now stands at 1,089. 


(See Appendix at end of today’s report.) 


Hon. Mr. Rorsucx: My next question was with regard to the activities of 
the department on the arrival of immigrants in Canada, with respect to place- 
ment, employment or settlement, education, citizenship or language. Does the 
department concern itself with that matter? 


Mr. Jotuirre: The activities of the immigration service cease after the 
admission of the immigrant to Canada. There is follow-up work with regard to 


certain classes of immigrants, by the Department of Labour, such as domestics 


and group labour movements. There is no other follow-up work by the immi- 
gration service. 


Hon. Mr. Horner: For instance, in the lumber camps where the D.P.’s are 
working, the government men I mect there would be from the Labour Depart- 


‘ment? 


Mr. Jouuirre: That is right, Senator. 


Hon. Mr. Rorsuck: My next question was, is the Department aware of 
any organization assisting the new arrival? 

The CuairMAN: There is the Citizenship Branch of the Department of the 
Secretary of State. 


Hon. Mr. Rorsuck: Do you know what that branch does? 
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Mr. Jouuirre: I was going to comment on that. The Citizenship Branch 
issues publications and pamphlets in regard to citizenship. There is also an 
organization called The Canadian Citizenship Council, which is under the chair- 
manship of General Crerar, and is actively engaged in making arrangements for 
the integration of new immigrants. 

The CuamrMAN: I attended the conference of the Canadian Citizenship 
Council held in Montreal. There was a representative there from your branch. 

Mr. Joturrre: That was Mr. Benoit. 

The CuHarrMAn: There were many groups represented at the conference. 

Hon. Mr. Romsuck: I have a further question that you may have already 
answered. What means has the Department of learning of the success or failure 
of immigrants, individually and in groups, particularly in recent years? 

Mr. Jotuirre: We would know of that from general reports. At the present 
time we have had no adverse reports of the settlement of these people in Canada 
within the past two or three years, which is an indication that their settlement 
is satisfactory. 

Hon. Mr. Rorsuck: No news is good news. 

Mr. Jotuirre: That is the basis: no news is good news. 

Hon. Mr. Horner: You do get reports from the officials of the Labour 
Department? 

Mr. JoLuirre: Yes, reports come from that source; they also come from our 
own district offices. We have, as you know, an organization spread all over 
Canada. 


Hon. Mr. Rorsuckx: I have completed the series of questions I set up in 
advance. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions to be asked of Mr. Jolliffe, 
or may he be released? 


Hon. Mr. Rorsuck: I am sure that when we read the schedules to today’s 
report we will get a great deal of information from them. I want to thank - 
Mr. Jolliffe for what he has done. This has been one of the richest meetings 
that this Immigration Committee has held in the way of investigation, learning, 
study. It has been a magnificent meeting: and for that. we are indebted to 
Mr. Jolliffe. 


The CuHarrMAN: I think we are all grateful to Mr. Jolliffe. 


Hon. Mr. Crerar: Mr. Jolliffe, just before you go: There is some movement 
from Holland, is there not? 


Mr. Jouuirre: Yes, senator. ; 
Hon. Mr. Crerar: Practically outside the range of displaced persons? 


Mr. Jouuirre: Last year we were successful in arranging for the admission 
of approximately 3,000 Dutch immigrants, who are agricultural people emigrating 
to Canada because of the lack of opportunity for agricultural settlement in 
Holland due to the ravages of the war. These people, whilst they come to 
Canada for settlement on Canadian farms as farm workers, are not what you 
would ordinarily term farm labourers; they are men who have families, who 
have money in Holland which they cannot bring to Canada now, due to monetary 
controls, but who want to settle on their own farms. These people are being 
placed on farms, in the kind of farming that they are used to in Holland; 
eventually they will purchase their own farms in Canada. I may say that most 
of them have families, and quite large families. This year we have arranged to 
move 10,000 of these people. 


Hon. Mr. Rorsuck: How many are here now? 
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_ Mr. Jotuirre: Approximately 2,000 have arrived this year. I may be a little 


high on that figure, but by the end of the month we hope that 2,000 will have 


come. 
Hon. Mr. Roesuck: And they are a very fine lot of people. 


Hon. Mr. Crerar: Are there any restrictions on the movement of these 
people from Holland to Canada? 


Mr. Jouuirre: Not of these people. 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: What I have in mind is this. Between the wars most of 
these Western European countries discouraged emigration to other lands. Do 
those restrictions still obtain? : 

Mr. Jouuirre: I am sorry to say they do, sir. We cannot go into those 
countries and solicit settlers. 

The CuarrMANn: The ambassador says, of course, that the advantage now 
is that the people we want are the people for whom there is no room in Holland. 
They do not want to let their technical or professional people go, but they are 
glad to let their agriculturists go. 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: I would take all the people I could get from Holland, 
Denmark, Norway and Sweden. 

Mr. Jouuirre: Yes. But we cannot go in there. 

Hon. Mr. Burcuiiti: Where do these people go, mostly, when they come 
to Canada? 

Mr. Jouturrre: The Dutch? So far the largest number have come into 
Ontario, but this year quite a number are spreading into all the provinces. 

Hon. Mr. Burcuitu: But not in the Maritimes? 

Mr. Jouurre: Yes. There will be quite a number going to Nova Scotia, 
and some to New Brunswick. 

Hon. Mr. Burcuitu: How does one get in touch with them? 

Mr. Jotuirre: Through the provincial agricultural representatives. The 
farmer files his application— 

Hon. Mr. Burcuriu: With the provincial authorities? 

Mr. Jotuirre: Yes, and also with the federal authorities. The applicant 
outlines his requirements and he is furnished with the name of a suitable 
Dutch farmer through the Netherlands authorities. When the application 
is approved by Immigration, the immigrant is brought forward. 

(At this point, Hon. Mrs. Wilson vacated the Chair, which was taken by 
Hon. Mr. Crerar.) 

Hon. Mr. Burcu: In other words, they are all fixed before they leave 
Holland? 

Mr. Jotuirre: That is right. 

Hon. Mr. Dupuis: So, if I understand well, it is each provincial agri- 
cultural department which makes the request to the federal authorities, and 


then they send to Holland? 


Mr. Jotiirre: The farmer who wants a Dutch family files his application 
through that representative and his application is approved by the nearest 
immigration officer, who completes the action. You see, the farmer does not 
know the immigrant. There has to be some point where the two are brought 
into contact; and that is done through the co-operation and assistance of the 
Dutch authorities. 

Hon. Mr. Dupurs: Yes, but it has got to pass through the provincial 


‘government? 


Mr. Jotiirre: Not necessarily. 
Hon. Mr. Dupuis: I thought you said that. 
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Mr. Jouiuirr®: Well, the farmer can file his application with the agricultural 
representative. He can equally well file his application with the nearest 
immigration office. It is not a necessity that he file it through the agricultural 
representative. 


Hon. Mr. Freruanp: Have you received any applications from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture from Quebec or some other authorities from Quebec? 


Mr. Joturrre: No doubt we have. I could not make a positive statement 
without further reference. But it would be handled in the province of Quebec 
exactly in the same manner as in any other province. 


Hon. Mr. Dupuis: Could we have statistics by provinces of the applica- 
tions made by each province for this type of immigrant? 


Mr. Jotuirre: I doubt whether we could give you statistics on the number 
of applications through each province. We could undoubtedly give you the 
number of immigrants coming to the province. 


Hon. Mr. Dupuis: We would like to have that. 
Hon. Mr. Horner: Those Dutch people will be chiefly dairy farmers? 
Mr. Jouuirre: Largely, I would presume. 


Hon. Mr. Horner: They would soon wipe out any idea of a butter shortage 
in this country. 


Mr. Jouuirre: They would not all be dairy farmers. 
Hon. Mr. Rorsucx: They are largely market gardeners, are they not? 
Mr. Jotiirrm: Some of them are market gardeners. 


Hon. Mr. Rorsuck: Will the Dutch government continue providing the 
transportation for these Dutch settlers, as I think they did at the opening 
of the movement? 


Mr. Jouuirre: The Dutch government does not pay the transportation. 
Hon. Mr. Rorsuckx: Well, they furnish the ships. 

Mr. Jouuirre: They furnish the ships. 

Hon. Mr. Rorsucx: Or I should say, tubs. 

Mr. Jouuirre: They furnish the ships, and I think that will continue. 
The Actina CHAIRMAN: Well, in view of the situation in the Dutch Hast 


Indies we may hope for a fairly ‘substantial number of Dutch immigrants to 
this country; and they are an excellent class of settlers. 


Hon. Mr. Horner: With substantial sums of money, too. 


Mr. Joturre: Yes, that is true. All these people have money, which they 
cannot transfer now, but which they will be able to transfer later. 


The Acting CHAIRMAN: I would not worry much about the money, if they 
are willing to work. 


Hon. Mr. Pirie: But they do not own their own farms here if they cannot 
bring the money over? They are just working for other farmers in Canada? 


Mr. Jouuirre: That is right. But we had some who came that way last 
year who are negotiating to purchase farms this year, because they have quite 
large families, and all the family work, and inside a year some of them have 
a few hundred dollars that they can put down on a farm. 


The Acting CHarrMAN: They will not be here many years before they 
will be fine farmers. 


Hon. Mr. Dupuis: I should like to touch on another point. There is in 
Europe a huge quantity of abandoned children. In the city of Montreal and 
district there is a movement to adopt these children. Is there a definite policy 
in that regard? I understand that the archbishop of Montreal has issued a letter 
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to all the parishes of the district asking that at least one thousand of these 
children be adopted. 


Mr. Jouuirre: There is an application before the department for admission 
of 1,000 children. 


Hon. Mr. Duputs: Is this policy followed in every province or is it a single 
movement in Quebec? 

Mr. Jouuirre: The application to which I have reference, and to which I 
think you have reference, is that of the Catholic Immigrant Aid Society for the ° 
admission of 1,000 children. That application is now under review by the 
department. 

Hon. Mr. Dupuis: Is it your knowledge that there is a large number of 
these orphans? 

Mr. Jouuirre: I could not answer that. 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: Is there any immigrant movement from the United 
States? 

Mr. Jouuirre: Yes. It was not very large last year. 

Hon. Mr. Dupuis: Among the displaced persons there must be a large 
number of children. 

Mr. Jouuirre: I could not make a statement, senator, as to how many there 
are. 

Hon. Mr. Roesuck: Was there not a movement of Jewish children by 
Jewish organizations in Canada? 

Mr. Jouuirre: That is right. 

Hon. Mr. Dupuis: If the department found ways and means to bring Jewish 
children here, how did they proceed? 

Hon. Mr. Horner: I remember one witness who appeared here who stated 
there were not so many children among the displaced persons because, under 
a certain age, they had been put to death in the concentration camps. So far 
as the German children are concerned, the German people are very much opposed 
to have them taken away from their country. 

Hon. Mr. Dupuis: As Mr. Jolliffe said, there is no way of bringing in 
Germans here. 

Mr. Jotuirre: These children are displaced persons we are talking about. 
We have an organization in occupied territory for dealing with displaced 
persons. 

Hon. Mr. Dupuis: Have you any report from the organization overseas of 
the number of children they have? 

Mr. Jovurre: No. I was referring to our own organization which is an 
inspectional organization. The International Refugee Organization would have 
figures on the number of orphan children, and I would be glad to see if we have 
any information on that. 

Hon. Mr. Rorsucx: How are the examinations over in Europe with regard 
to health? Are the people standing up to them pretty well or are there a great 
many rejections? 

Mr. Jotuirre: I have not the figures available but there is quite a per- 
centage of rejections, very much higher than you would normally.expect under 
normal conditions. 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: They will remain permanently the charge of the Refugee 
Organization? 

Mr. Jouuirre: Yes, presumably. 

The committee adjourned to the call of the chair. 
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APPENDIX ‘“C” 


STATEMENT SHOWING THE NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN THE IMMIGRATION 
SERVICE EACH YEAR DURING THE PAST 20 YEARS FROM MARCH 31, 1929, 
TO FEBRUARY 29, 1948 


Sub : 
Head : Field 
ffices Over- Part- 
Year ended office Vite’ Staff U.S.A. Total : 
(Admin.) | (istrict | Canada | Se88 time 
Ot/ 3/29 a,c ce ; 217 128 370 165 44 924 134 
WVOS Onn re eteane 212 133 391 179 : 40 955 136 
LOST reais 190 105 . 404 151 i 33 883 147 
TOR D concn ek 145 103 440 hotel le trans Ws eos 766 151 
OSB Meee eee 134 106 443 OG ost as ats aa 739 153 
OS ae eeteree e 122 98 397 AE laa: no nets Mee 664 164 
OSD ay nieh nee 121 76 404 Oneshot ee ene 646 175 
OSG aoe ee 115 7) 376 AG Site bk cere 612 203 
OS seas eeae seo 86 89 384 BA. ear ae 603 226 
hOSSine peeecals, 84 87 376 BD AE a ho epee oe 589 209 
O30 oe earn 86 98 373 BON he eh ara 599 236 
LRU fn he een 83 98 385 DORK ee 602 234 
OA Laces Seen ie 81 98 374 SONS ap Cartemeae 583 237 
1 oe Pei e Casa aa ie 78 98 397 DA snl erated) teen 594 237 
OA 8 ee nese eee: 77 98 388 DON LEED, cae noe 585 239 
OBA ARR my salts 74 97 372 Pie late les bal. of BY 565 249 
NOS ORR ee a: 69 120 370 Oe | havent pera eaes 594 257 
AOSGRE RY A aise 95 117 475 CW ies erent ae eae 734 251 
Sty ee naak See 121 128 613 DO diceimeeysoreae am 918 223 
29/2/48. coe les 167 159 686 TMU easa teh orn fla 1,089 261 


Part-time employees are not included in the total as they are full-time employees of the Departments 
of National Revenue, Transport or R.C.M.P. 
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APPENDIX “D” 


STATEMENT OF EXPENDITURE—IMMIGRATION SERVICE 


1927-28 


Civil Government Salaries and Contingencies.......... 
Salaries of Agents, ete., Contingencies, General Expenses 
Donpires meri emient SCheme (io. Ss feiss dens oe twe wes 


Exhibitions, Salat ECSU SE ee eee ee ah a on eee 
Relief of Distressed Canadians - MIA Avan eee cic or Renee 
UU cMese ISI! PONT. ON= Bae eae ek cs cents ees 
lat. Increases:'bo the: CivilhService:......00.0c+eeaeens* 


1928-29 


Civil Government Salaries and Contingencies............ 
Salaries of Agents, etc., Contingencies, General Expenses 
Empire Ce aenichtaccheme feo itunes 
Chinese Immigration, Salaries, ete. ..........000s0005 
eWeiaoLe Distressed Gama duane wir, tascis cross caste acct ae 
Teaniilloahovers! atny Akane. CU kolouiben ial emai pee iG Benth inact ede fy A eS 


1929-30 


Civil Government Salaries and Contingencies .......... 
Salaries of Agents, etc., Contingencies, General Expenses 
UnipiresSevulementrocheme npn. Wesel ater eres ane 
Chinese Immigration, Salaries, ete... 2.06.0 ...se.ces00- 
Reliet-of Distressed Canadians 2..¢.......,.0.c000 088s 
Bui dingeeime Saimberd ohne Nibe: wel cette keke hls 


1930-31 


Civil Government Salaries and Contingencies .......... 
Salaries of Agents, etc., Contingencies, General Expenses 
IMO TReMS ChUICIN EMU SCHEME Mt. akgciin aka cis steal soe «ea aeaa 
CGhimese Immigration, salaries; Cte esti. wen. es ose ce 
iRelictrot. Distressed Canad tans: aac fcs. sds ert tre eiece oe 


1931-32 


Civil Government Salaries and Contingencies ........... 
Immigration Salaries and Contingencies .............4+: 
nipimons eublemenbuschemes wv ty iene cn a alt mrniaisha Rec meres 
Chinese" Immigration, Salaries, .etcnl....+str scles ots sales 
eliet ob WMistresseds Canadians. 5. scers + se wleune cece iene) os 


1932-33 


Civil Government Salaries and Contingencies .......... 
Immigration Salaries and Contingencies horny oe toeanhe 0 
[AMDT Cla SeLEVCINeNi mS Chemle ome atte slates qoekewers @iecwleja ley 
Chinese Immigration, Salaries, ete. ....... 06... ee hee 
RrelichioOL. DIstresseds Ganadlans. xo cles sclive ce smeuste on treds esis» 


1933-34 


Civil Government Salaries and Contingencies .......... 
Immigration Salaries and Contingencies AS Salt EEC 
Empire Settlement Scheme, including Grants Authorized 

bya the: Governor sink ‘Council S20 isc. ceseree ae wes 
Relief of Distressed Canadians outside Canada ........ 
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$ 313,416. 
1,852,317. 
633,689 . 
61,237. 
136,510. 
1,379. 
19,564. 
26,307 . 


$ 321,424. 
1,930,906. 
616,990. 
63,701. 
LOT 
17,538. 


$ 334,420. 
2,049,469. 
641,477. 


$ 330,613. 
1,917,939 . 
284,570). 
51,561. 
1,178. 


$ 326,136. 
1,759,983. 
68,238. 
41,778. 
3,006. 


$ 275,123. 
1,358,378. 
10,564. 
35,063. 
2,023. 


$ 206,030 
1,147,395 


145 


$3,044,421. 


$2,951,759. 


$3,091,751 .2: 


$2,585,862. 


$2,199,142. 


$1,681,153. 


$1,361,344 


99 


48 


22 


98 


57 


71 
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STATEMENT OF EXPENDITURE—IMMIGRATION 


1934-35 
Civil Government Salaries and Contingencies 
Immigration Salaries and Contingencies 
Empire Settlement Scheme 


cy 
eee eee eee eens 
Ce ec rr ry 


@16\9) 6 ete © 


1935-36 


Civil Government Salaries and Contingencies 
Immigration Salaries and Contingencies 
Empire Settlement Scheme 
Relief of Distressed Canadians outside Canada 


eeer sees ce 
eee ere ene ee earee 
ee 


eeoeeteeee 


1936-37 


Civil Government Salaries and Contingencies 
Immigration Salaries and Contingencies 
Empire Settlement Scheme 
Relief of Distressed Canadians outside Canada 


ecee wer ene 
ee ed 
CS ic TC a ee OCC Nac Wer Jet Mat Yer Ye ek Yer Jac ec 


eeeeccece 


1937-38 
Civil Government Salaries and Contingencies paid from 
Vote for Dept. of Mines and Resources and not De- 

tailed by Branches : f 
Immigration Salaries and Contingencies 
Empire Settlement Scheme 
Relief of Distressed Canadians outside Canada 


Se ee 
Pe 
eee eee ee weaec eee eee ese ene nce 


1938-39 
Administration of the Immigration Act and the Chinese 
Immigration Act 

Field and Inspectional Service—Canada 
Field and Ingpectional Service—Abroad 
Relief of Distressed ‘Canadians outside Canada 


ee ee eee mew eee eee coe tere ee eee eee ee 


Ce 


ed 


To Provide for Investigations of Illegal Entry into 
British: (Wola os sic orn let totaiere es Paro setsneole ecemenciens 
1939-40 
Administration of the Immigration Act and the Chinese 
Ibsrnsnneniey mitorah v2NG, oo 5 cick Inoue sietaynislettheln sissies ete rio a a8 
Field and Inspectional Service—Canada................ 
Field and Inspectional Service—Abroad............... 
Relief of Distressed Canadians outside Canada.......... 
otal Ord inary elec cai eee eae eraene seer e 
War—Repatriation of Distressed Canadians Abroad........ 
ALOU alu WWids oy atone akon erince eee lease teeters saa 
(rand seotail ues aoe oe is mater ek ete de ave dieters 
1940-41 
Administration of the Immigration Act and the Chinese 
TM ATO MCAT whi tere aos eaves ter suede lates ancl ie cate nem neceeoaa 
Field and Imspectional Service—Canada............... 
Field and Inspectional Service—Abroad............... 
Relief of Distressed Canadians outside Canada.......... 
ENG cal: Ordiimaniy. ees cet er apes tens. etic ten tee aece, 
War—General Immigration Expenses—British Isles, and 
PAGANO ae eho hese, silo tai etc alewt ae ae ne tis MR eee 
Allens Semen VSCheme 2.07 shonathnus Mey. am Neher ee Rate 
Canadian Interests Abroad—Apart from Germany, etc.. 
Canadian Interests in Germany, etc.............0c0005 
British Pvacneem Children so eeeieeea- o cen mea ae 
Ro tal Sev aie Bel ect ele cs TORE ee eee as 
(ar art LO tala keratin ec eR et eee 


SERVICE—Continued 


$ 196,390 
1,059,161 
6,813 

894 


$ 192,398 
1,114,457 
1 


o 


1,031 


$ 191,769 
1,117,932 
370 

1,014 


$1,161,921 
9 
1,073 


$ 160,290 
1,042,435 
124,194 
1,923 


5,880 


$ 162,276. 
1,051,717. 
118,858. 
5,325. 


$1,338,177. 
18,399. 
18,399. 


% 157,382. 
1,013,833. 
92,856. 
8,446. 


$1,272,518 . 8: 


$ 9,706. 
16,267. 
7,603. 
153,021. 
38,493. 


$ 225,092. 


$1,263,259 85 


$1,316,389 57 


$1,311,086 94 


$1,163,004 09 


$1,334,724 04 


$1,356,577 . 36 


$1,497,610.88 
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STATEMENT OF EXPENDITURE—IMMIGRATION SERVICE—Continued 
1941-42 
Administration of the Immigration Act and the Chinese 
: LTT OT ATO TMA Ie baer ie eked oui tenet ee a cal aera $ 156,787.09 
Field and Inspectional Service—Canada................ 1,044,329 .07 
Field and Inspectional Service—Abroad................ 84,476.09 
Relief of Distressed Canadians outside Canada........ 3,668 .97 
) Ors aOwelariary is cetiaw ei good in ten aahe $1,289,261 .22 
War—General Immigration Expenses—British Isles, and 
PCA Ate tepe  Btes ada aie ls wala Eh Ab ea. Gels thn ooo 8 6 ae bine 16,931.11 
IMU CTEM O CAINEN MOCHETNG ces neh. ie ae nla he ee eee 16,819.89 
Canadian Interests Abroad—Apart from Germany, etc.. 5,144.27 
Grant to National Advisory Committee—Children from 
Oversvas No dies thei Oe ELNINO tg RL ois ete in ee re 78,800.00 
Canadian Interests in Enemy and Enemy Controlled 
: Territories Blends fers 20 CRE AI SCROTUM ER eA AT ee 81,269.79 
ritpsn Mvacues Children iis (oso eles ccccov kde reas 721.03 
Return to France of French Fishermen ss.Angelus...... 5,064.57 
LLG halls Vial nee sachet etectaaen S Cn ccatee: acu ae $ 205,250.66 
Crean aelso tails hex ¥et. coast yc), Mears etic eeu $1,494,511.88 
Administration of the Immigration Act and the Chinese 
ES LEVEASTS 1 IG rage, tee Ree ge $ 157,566 .63 
Field and Inspectional Service—Canada...........-+.0% 1,038,208 .74 
Field and Inspectional Service—-Abroad..............0: 71,925.37 
Otaler Ordinarvar sd. iy. tc sen ee $1,267,700.74 
War—General Immigration Expenses—-British Isles, and 
BE SA es te ba rng ola) PePaae c e Sa Mee SOR 15,816.98 
Pi eneeatiem  PebemMes. ca. ncr i s2h tis ta ha hies alters ne Sb 6,246 .92 
Canadian Interests Abroad—Apart from Germany, etc... 13,592 .39 
Grant to National Advisory Committee—Children from 
Overseas RUE ntl ee Cheer ates che ate etn ene 50,000.00 
Canadian Interests in Enemy and Enemy Controlled 
; Territories SAE Ra ECE ee LR RTH ett EE RIES 40,154.31 
Prmmivacwec Cuiudrens.., Sts 10 us 1ees gee h nines eet ee 299 . 62: 
Repatriation of Wives and Dependents of Members of 
@anadianiHorces-—Ovierseas | is askin. cele deers 22,651.00: 
Evacuation of Canadian Citizens from the Far East.... 10,8900:. 02 
FO ee NGA Te ceed Pats Be REM ten St Relocate ER eI $ 159,651.24 
AGATE TObAlc shee sakes cotieecs cveraaothatvelteomtarett s $1,427,351 .98 
1943-44 z 
Administration of the Immigration Act and the Chinese 
Tharrinneatninteith ARCs Game Anlen DONO amo piGos no at Oa oniDIKOM $ 153,892.76 
Field and Inspectional Service—Canada.............+5. 1,038,678 .93 
Field and Inspectional Service—Abroad...............- 68,021.91 
Maia ls AM aEhitWie. moon oui Smo OnLy Oa 6 Om&oan $1,260,593 .60 
War—General Immigration Expenses—British Isles, and 
; (Gaia a ae acne encode teach os Feels OO ers oe 15,007 .58 
& JNiktesn Ram yrieran Sorel Veins = te am pepe Din DS aS Bote OUR D'Or bc 3,021.43 
Canadian Interests Abroad—Apart from Germany, etc... 7,053.68 
R Canadian Interests in Enemy and Enemy Controlled 
/ “DSSS RIAD DIC Se heh ee eens Bren inc RC oR ERG Ce co ere oO HOI 244,823.27 
British Lv AcicenChildreme eer. Are alors Mapeievesctctetater s ouescnetelelet 3,717.89 
) Repatriation of Wives and Dependents of Members of 
Canadian Forces—Overseas .........0s see e eect eee 39,245.35: 
Evacuation of Canadian Citizens from the Far Hast.... 15,695 . 87 
Return to France of French Fishermen ss. Angelus.... 543.48 
Payment to Province of Quebec re: British Women and 
Children Evacuees ...........-. Dai ene oo 17,093 .63 
Payment to Council for Overseas Children, Montreal re: 
British Women and Children Evacuees .........+.- 5,103.86 
’ EGE RV See NG eae oe at orale ion ocoteta er etene)iellaksi(s $ 351,306.04 
| Ou Aivele 4 ietilt nish ep ron ado mne mcercntan oc.c 6 $1,611,899 .64 
cath 8715—3 
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STATEMENT OF EXPENDITURE—IMMIGRATION SERVICE—Continued 


1944-45 
Administration of the Immigration Act and the Chinese 
Nrvina er ati Om wACUa ies encasre aie ere odes s maeratcamleteh oper atdatoners| rere $ 149,168.13 
Field and Inspectional Service—Canada................ 1,080,818 . 86 
Field and Inspectional Service—Abroad................ 79,046.94 
Total <' Ordinary veces. staster ccs seeeisaks eee $1,309,033.93 
War—General Immigration Expenses—British Isles, and 
(DIE W Oe Vals a 27a AIA he Nar Srlel aera thc! ih remaster et Tee ti 18,038.73 
cA Temi Seallen hOoChemMien, waco dstetccnaieerietceroisnt antiedn teste tes 2,813.46 
Expenses in connection with Canadian Interests Abroad. 492,965.06 
Grants to National Advisory Committee for Children 
POTN IOMELSCAS attend weeks Me eee aioe baat ais Cheer nc emer ener. 55,000.00 
Medical Inspection of Dependents of Members of the 
CanadiansArmed@ HOoreess sete mics araxcyenctenae chenea ties asked 7,664.08 
British MvacweekGhildrentes pac cist caeslesie civics theta ae 17,780 .22 
Repatriation of Wives and Dependents of Members of 
Canadians Morces——-Overseasy iss asotieiisbl ieee ais ; Ls0seh5) 
ARGS HER CaN EM aiiecan Oecuris aera ke ace mec aoe $ 727,369.70 
LER ee haVobhedd Nori Puseatame Meters ha apie igare, con an tas Rules & 
1945-46 
Administration of the Immigration Act and the Chinese 
Ucebsey rears h Koy cimees Worn stepe weir. tomtlnvare Rune Ne Mercola We Seti rate $ 172,156.70 
Field and Inspectional Service—Canada..............-. 1,237,706 .97 
Field and Inspectional Service—Abroad................ 113,381.98 
Movall: Orcdamarryeccetsnsee everest cite these nner ie $1,523,245 .65 
War—General Immigration Expenses—British Isles, and 
aretha as eas owls Rie orate hel eeae Ee rear ee Urea aerate 1,014.68 
rad bizareve (Yor taatentk emo cloksyaaKevenen anak dlig Manne RESTA Apes peel seat panies Rei 2,226.74 
Expenses in connection with Cana@ian Interests Abroad. 428,671.27 
Grants to National Advisory Committee for Children 
TRON OV STS AS re relia te te) (MSO ec mest iad 1 Vat a eR peo engh Rated 30,000 . 00 
Medical Inspection of Depeudents of Members of the 
CanadivanyAgmed) Wanceshebe seme wy tee tases eee ae a 48,775.71 
British . Rivactee. Chipbdten 4. sccicien sau + spel s sles 49,093.82 
Repatriation of Wives and Dependents of Members of 
@anadian. Worces—-Overseas -. ke ons. cect ec ane 526,85 
Payment to Canadian asd ae Society re: Benoist 
PATIO iyi cert Cette et At Meal ety evar Na (oa mec esten ne aaah aM Rene gas alae] 2 1,692.19 
HOGA LSE icUT atic ees MMAR RONEN cases ceeme PSS ameter ae Tepes $ 562,001.26 
Grandh WlogalecAn ee piacwenaniniae sea tates 
1946-47 
Administration of the Immigration Act and the Chinese Immigration Act. 
Field and Inspectional Service—Camada .........ccccceccsccecsecceces 
Field’ and. Imspectional “Service—Abroad .....6....2.0c ee mees cee ccsweies 
PO EALM ODA VAT Vals se ceeeia leks a onene!S cheeae woksie dictates vole ei cee Seema ten rer wave ee 


DEMOBILIZATION AND RECONVERSION 


Expenses in connection with Canadian Interests Abroad ............... 
Medical Inspection of Dependents of Members of the Canadian Armed 
OR GES PE LCS) Loi rete Soe aed sel rere toe Toate: Toe daha ciate oigts ararete Mencrsiae Laver 
Rribishndevacnee Children. co. se Coe) hts is ae ene eee Grade 
FAL eNSeamneiat SCHOCITE Mc ne.) crt apexsnerseetetcae were or tate aaroL ciate es ate as se role eae Pak 
General Immigration Expenses—British Isles and Canada ........<¢..... 
ts at Sas of Wives and Dependents of Members of Canadian Poreere 
Ahh eoee Fe Beene em eee TA ERTS ERCP FF i REMUS YORE ko acTERCRE ERI TRIE ee AES eee sie 
Return to Foreign Countries of Crews of Ships taken over by the Canadian 
Government jdunine {thetaWar selene arerae ates syen eeeten eines Siete 
otal) & chvsuietece oe neke Sole eee tis are ee hae eens eee 

Grand Tobalema inca tear eee. etae SIO Peete: : 


$2,036,403. 


$2,085,246. 


$ 213,689 


63 


91 


81 


1,698,950 95 


134,159 


$2,046,800 


$ 147,455 


300 


$ 167,274 
$2,214,074 


85 
61 
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: STATEMENT OF EXPENDITURE—IMMIGRATION SERVICE—Concluded 
1947-48—to Feb. 29, 1948 
: Administration of the Immigration Act and the Chinese Immigration Act. $ 272,632 18 
Vield and Inspectional Service—Canada ..........ccec cer scceecceeeeariee 1,861,634 63 
mieldeand= (nspectional=Seryice—Albroad ©... ss. terc sons oho eles ed eeam 205,062 73 
ADU CEG Ze A batten shitty Grek she eee cee tr PURER ty arene reas ey ati dal San ys $2,339,329 54 
LEMOBILIZATION AND RECONVERSION 
amie Pietonesta tAPORs Lt. Sas sila als aise aleleig > e.e'¥ ore vtainigte tie imee aeleetee $ 69,654 62 
Medical Inspection of Dependents of Members of the Canadian Armed 

OR COR MEREC Actes tS oie nea hee Shee ees Se Ye eae raid ete eae 692 73 
Batwshmevrcuee.« Chalten) ace stein mite cites tisssis ec so 85 Seis ako aie eae 892 59 
General Immigration Expenses—British Isles and Canada .............. 1,572 38 
Repatriation of Wives and Dependents of Members of Canadian Forces— 

CRN SAS ETD AON Anes LM ae ELA ADM SD MBN Arman T A MEM rei sce a iho cyN he gies 
Return of Crews of Ships taken over during the War ............+.--00- 32 48 
Medical Attention and Hospitalization, etc. ..........ccc ccc ccc cc escccees 417 40 

Pots culer Dae Qutektos che caceaue eed a viewers cee ene ovaries shore sone rice TE le eerie $ 73,262 20 
(Onaga iM Mot reo Re eae aie car ean eo re acenRIeT gt iin cues Aue sap nee Spe $2,412,591 74 
} SUMMARY 

De mm erates rere cactare tatete aye ok eval utvate se acet Th wuede7s lies saver Wore eam eres anaae $3,044,421 99 

LO Soe) Ome we atmicel oN ie ater nid Cala ol ecouai el ai oihgei erase soneee’ ais Tah erouer Sine share aiteseerers 2,951,759 48 

IO PATER Oy ih Ramco GRO pe PREPS One DIOR SNC ACCS ASE AIST CB oer rete ar 3,091,751 22 

DSS Mae meee evareve or ore cere aher savers: eho at e-alanes avaiele ous alSteuatecciats slchaeites 2,585,862 98 

HOS URS De Menta casa mtn rece cca yn ee) Nik ten creep male eb aap ati lov de er artaeas dot asa 2,199,142 57 

PLO 2 Ou arora ee tas ret slia's fs va cade guetie od aay wl Si SUe caval oral ov ogeticiinlet alc omoae Mle seaer cere eee 1,681,153 71 

OSS Ss Ar ren an vax steve vel eueiteves coals o arerorereusrerec etacd sel eval craiarats a) ashe umole mee ate 1,361,344 12 

ACTS ye mate, cerca ee elie dane ea Rea a te alc Oe epee plead an Sea tal a Pabetag Mendel oriomtics 1,263,259 85 

HQ Bre Ola emerge Toe saLetra caate ome og ea eeeeal cana coche Tolarel sstecepsienete couse aie: srabs 1,316,389 57 

MEO) ES Gx coed get te Bere ee rare Pal eects ole et a cke ate eRuIan abana Lbesove of etiouas atonal ane oie ian thet cceiers 1,311,086 94 

MO SiS Serie ome crs Seep atemer terete lave ter Sere ake eeerebanel Gade leio¥es svenemey ears iehe eceras 1,163,004 09 

MOSSES O pm ra etch sume neer Eowtwny cue n ss oot ene adel eke erat ener onl sven eta gs 1,334,724 04 

MO SOE ratits ea cet ces canon Meehan reer ec orc avter crate iybae tosis woh ciel elias eoeestnantis Tobe eral 1,356,577 36 

QAO EAT R Ace rab Nomeeratcr erate micuiccatls, AM cern tin Pa Bera at Ms aa anit gata gas Shah anetabe 1,497,610 88 

GAMES) Sa ar W antares srt cic rarece er shetel ob csayrverte akan ea isan Ara cue Wetec ato oP ROTEL, 1,494,511 88 

QA EA RNa ROE carp or ehate akeacheMeb ese Tere eaacetal cere) we tab heT es UxeLscaiend fakes nS shar fete 1,427,351 98 

OAD oA ieee, earn ces toto orate leas aint Weescerte ant eliaotdas eve mis failovousyer eo 07h dan enaveReTe Tees 1,611,899 64 

MN Aad Tire Weert: ce eM ALE: Toye hora ate eae a erecta ee ela cietoro pr anaitiecntersierelete.s 2,036,403 63 

MD Aad Gua rentn were maaan peoteks Pel uated oy aay of at areca rn suste ORME Bcc checs) on Bee ore atelels 2,085,246 91 

TOA Gras capmpeteepa lear Series ital cates haure lees ietamemesobay eet aia demas trmiereser tere caue, ae whens 2,214,074 62 

G44 8—— Ore WD 0/48) so secrentnnce ee rcuanattare ensleieasionee stave Rincaes se ye 2,412,591 74 
8715—34 
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APPENDIX “E”’ 


DISPLACED PERSONS GROUP MOVEMENTS APPROVALS TO APRIL 26th, 1948 


WOO ANOLON A tooo Seats sta tend sistay ave Pa aaltere egevener tere eed al ois tals ee RaVons eicEARoNeT ne 3,622 t 
AY DDR Aen gM LPM gna eae cat apt Santi MUR gM aan aire ME regia 4 AR la rene iene 2,222 : 
PVA Wary os VVOT KGTS be ercraye te Ae nas cate eins cyate lebanese Maveraben aie eae ie abe lato eeu Falene a heceaie 2,100 
Steely Wot kenrg eis Sack Patcosr rahe terreya oe Sie eget ee Menan Wremean tetany ts net Seb pea 375 
vA aN TID SVVIOLISONS™, cise rahe sete eck tle tare ns cel ecto neL on detracts dal emer eaienay acre eles 50 
OUME TYR OT KET Sipe. sna auc ait aye Sera ORT cae ors pe ee Reo tae et Ree ee eronat: 64 
Construction ee Workers stomatic cinaceNe cme Teeter ante eee me east ere Toman 200 
Eycdroe Constructions Wiorkerdiaemn. eines iets ate Biome ermine ee ae cera 2,000 
Clothing> Industry yWOrkers aomene <2) sees sieht a te aimee tere erence nonce 2,316 
PRESET AIGOY Sr? ey 8 norte ee hy, Cn Rel SESE eee PAN a LTS oteic aed ei ea vain seal aoe 200 
Wextile SW Orkergy eit wanuacrane saves slcten can teas coat eahtex roles ate eae 117 
Shoes Wir kenga eae: SOAs Lees cers le pat en etch” avon ay ay rata Hope 100: 
MeateiPackersit hanks CM Ric UN eat iho er Shae nts e507 UN a cee wey 100 
TOMES ICS neers ee CLS Se tale hare NE Steere anion Ua nner rey aan 4,500 
Domestic Couplespe SO) stag sic cred exe cemeteries eee eet tesa Pete ere ete 100 
ALUN et =fevs dee Seek Relate tele rine ar Crane are once ar Prey A ORL a Me EAD gh dual eae ek aie 300 
TTR VViOR ICE TS eco pece a cakepe eens ta yee ae Peat concen as nals egy Oe a ee 500 
Hainan he WiOL KIS, Loe ysne eee ae he cle tal ee feet aloe ere eae ne See ere 2,000 
Harm: Workers (Married (Couples)! ....0 2.106 seu aes dee ie caine eee ee 200 
Sugar Beet Workers. (Married Couples)......,...¢ccecseecseccscss 120 
Dota ist sitet Gtotetege atone tat tanto ene Bitte Seto Ph ae OS 21,186 
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APPENDIX “F” 


DISPLACED PERSONS ADMISSIBLE UNDER CLOSE RELATIVE CLASSES 
(P.C. 4849) TO APRIL 26th, 1948 


Applications Received P.C. 4849 
(SHETTY AGC Go tecreGiceohen.o ry caes eee aCe ee RCM REA Cre tebe ae nin Pars aise ahr ihe 24,913 
AN TRARIGY Py See ee ec RoR CT OTRAS DON SRG Ri A ga AA eT, 4,245 
orale » Sic eae orig ies a eA gars ata ee ena a 4 EO eR Mt Ma ee Me el Nec ae A Sie 886 
30,044 


Applications Approved to Date 


(Cae Tn Vaeme eer pccre Retort evo ars otto steer Ais cu, Nusesl cat os Bia dever cha lal averaleaet sah eias CueneNSee erent 19,873 
TNWBBTEN EN Py BBO R EIS Me TO EOE ee EE ET rica Ree Si hiine 3,359 
HN isetl Vaemaes Secon cgi cer cet rates aia es tees Bec llc (eee Gara RNG Sie Meg hen csiren eae 426 

23,658 
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APPENDIX “G” 


DISPLACED PERSONS ADMITTED TO CANADA BY GROUPS, 


Occupational Groups 


Female Domestic Workers 
NV OOM WOrKerse. teste Necdeie ae 
Textiles Wiorkersiaeo vw. Wes 
ME erst ariel leccaa ew euccrelees 
Garment Workers ....... 


TO APRIL 26th, 1948 


ome (e) ta\ce (bie tahini |e elgte\\s; w/e (osei's) «ely, =) sue lisi a] ‘alle te le jv -ellee b= \4 & 
OP ile; @, 08. #6 (00) Oh ard 6 e,.0 4 \9ne\ 8 tole a oe 16 0 0, |e se vie, erene 410 618 
© 8 wwe le 0 6ie ©.0 @ #16 0 © oe 6 0 0160 0 we88 #0 Se 08 010 oles 0 le 
eee ew eo mm ees m eens ese rr ereeseee reese vreees eves 


eee em ee me ee ee mem ere meee eres eeererenereeene 


Ganmentor Workers’ 2Dependenuss cialis sec secs oe oe easier ieteiere 


Steel Workers .......... 


CC ce) 


Steals workers Dep endentstnac a tensrmicai aay eiis aiden eaeree: eieeeianiee ier 


Raul way ge WOLKerss ic ecoe cs 
Foundry Workers ....... 
Hydro Workers essen 


Ce 


Ce 


Domesticn Warried\Gouples ain ne cater eaarrorateehaivicne she Seaton nes 
Binlidines Constr uctiome Wiorkerssca~ steerer retain se eetal ae ener aats 
Muminunn es Compan yan VV OFKET Sis ce ninco nies Sine chore earls a ioe 


"To balltmervelerabecom arts 


Other Groups 


Dotals reir wis 


eect cece eee eee eee eee eres see eeereeseeeereese 


ee essere ereecoeec ese eer cose eee ree eer neoeeeeeeee 


eee eec cece reser ese ereesr eee es eee oseseeeneseesrerer 


ee eee ecececeec eee rereeeseceesreeceeeecosreeceeeres 


eeoeetoeceoce ere oc esc esr eset ese sees eecersererses 


10,336 


5,168 
506 


5,674 
16,010 
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APPENDIX “H” 
IMMIGRATION TO CANADA, SHOWING DISPLACED PERSONS, BY RACIAL ORIGIN, 


FROM APRIL, 1947 TO FEBRUARY 29, 1948 


Percentage 
Race of Total 

CROACLAT RE RR RAM A Teh Site hin ea wt ge he aa eee 44 

EC Re: ee Mista rete a Airs eG Re Gaia Ata Mca e de me oe eS 23 
3 DATS AOL ne, acre hel eucacies cae MS CaCI a Neem UA Moe rete Se Ie MRED: ook 596 5% 
PENSE Hao MMC  ) soeves satis ie see sh os Tick se shct lcteat at lich shal aval eh haat EE At at hs 379 3% 
(CRATE se ae ce es ee are ee ek eae alain ee ee 63 
ERO OW Gere ncn aC ate Hal Cle AM AGG Oe ehol Sareald & atl Matistsboicehisee 1,662 15% 
MICOS SLA VAAN PE 28 Piel A Aiken elas Ae Sate ura eae ea Se 135 
tavaltaneneetee ne are Be Rati ligls aot ee oat MN) yee) g Ws Sih Ge ere te OR 639 6% 
Le iialnamarnlia ey pat tet Meee eo aos a A aretonal Pevareh ees olan beet atemto aen ticle 1,614 15% 
AS UPSNN 1) sesh Sete A TE aL TEEN AS eet RRR GM ot PEMD ngs 2,830 26% 
PUSS ete UMA at ese ha eo A h chenc tabs Shere: araratal hel titielels anerate eke 212 2% 
Sava STG WW Rae SEF egy cl eines Re ide GEIS Ee RRR RIC eS AER pees iets 71 
SVC lane EAH Hal ust otes ghesotator shales aicletetete Aa suahel slots eu atte cet ate 
Teh avenue oye ot Gl ODEs ores Vaviy ny be oacperiay arms Pe cha N Hig Autre Gr een ere: 2,731 25% 
CCE eee ee AN Lire Ra te tala crab Laheer cs daesclottaiees 
OV Sas eee eRe PAT coat eS SrA cise Oi ceohod Maveve tle eset ieee eeeens 3 
Mae viar CEL UNCARDAny)y Hae ccAae st Actdal tol etst oo patckerolelelgictal cletereiate 48 
MOMMA AN ok ok oe eee ee ee ais Ce ee oe aes Wee eee hee 13 
LN naR OUI are BORG EO he RA Re SP, Be Ree a Pi array ot ROPES AP 2 
SRT Liner evap sero es Per aces coh rak al aie fe Nec an ctotey ere atone os oleracea Melons Ture 2 
MESES Lena ine Aor AU A Ta eae oe Ie eid ov ereue Ceteeeteee erect 1 
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APPENDIX “I” 


IMMIGRATION TO CANADA, SHOWING DISPLACED PERSONS, BY LAST 
PERMANENT RESIDENCE, FROM APRIL, 1947 TO FEBRUARY 29, 1948 


TENIO4-H0) Gs RN EO RRR ook a MORAN Rie ne Lote ir nee aerate nr) Aeris Baty CROWNS Garcia oc 26 
MS elle hurntd an act ite Cones src vane kale crs av ace tW ekecsce Welegeaao uate ay areheyavoue orale acsde wiatesreisecveonier 38 
ISSN Ey od AR As Gigs cas aS MIAOORAD MIDI OO HUGO Gn JOG oa bo aOoan sas 1 
WU ZECHOAS NOVAK MAAN. Yeartere ta cues teva eaernela: Ooht alecs, ate tolate a east Son uene tan eret tere see Nie eae 139 
MSY Sr TIN AIS terres ais va lecehe hae tetee sus Vohace volaylonte Wwialwe Sot re tevehaie, cima te atedelictars) ats tole Ma cmerone 12 
Srl UORGu te MELA eehts Aral ath aU PR i TPC WE eee ete RE UY Pl wll ee an 363 
a Shh all EER EVO eR eee ba Cece cee REA ear eee ety lhc RRR CRE Oh MA eCHOICHO EOC HG mtn 2, 
HE TRATACO MN EVE eeeon Ghose ie Cus rata reohctel alle te yaes co et meat nercusMeveh ate laues stag ie nemapenatewanet ter saa 28 
ARTI Y ET seeseee ists Stee tales ite Po stitis . ortue eis tey aloes lace tle oe etter el Oh elictowe stele oletotonens he ara 359 
GEV CCORY oe epee Te Mey ecifal atom Geta Gusto lave A eRe oe Mehaceae aie eaten arse Micheal een 5 
TE Ri cavetc ships magn A apron g Sr Ns at AE Rea ad Bs SR eS RS Dm ale ies SAN vale Ye Coreg At a 138 
ARUN Py Nein Seat rate CMD Ser ton eel nals bi chac Ace yei RM 4 een iad eran eR CS 4 
POSURE ae Cala vate Pase MITE Rion AMOR PORN a bac coye See Ree EME CRN OME Cho Sa sy! 
Wiener eo Rete ehh ca te speieaece ev oauct race apa ashe bie aes itlnece Meas eater ee 1,556 
JOP WN ATEN Soe euy 8 Seeley eer con ene SrRRR dass lbinat COME on Spun aol ne She uid RRA A Di 633 
LEROY ET oe corps Wir pa te Phas Har Ss NAR ana ee APRN 1 NR a CRM AER TR 6,563 
SER SO TIUGL TAGE ope coves ata aie Coen ee sen PIV RN ctr te et tee Se ns Ms (ea 126 
TESTES TIE Tm vere Panic ain eRe IN Cat UR LeU ES ner BRR Be Mi Hite aa ale Mian og) ag Ee 799 
WOM etic) Cle ecek eee ere se a ener ahitae nee EOE arc WAR STR Wh) pe ane RE le 2 
Siwabzerlarid Amiens ancl cae scom cheers ietiras ts hee gine ache oe ae eR eee 2 
SNS gen eR PM ary ea aK Ak Oren oN er Ne Creat elt a ae OI od 19 

PRO GALL sa MOR a lca ceed towers cosh tea nee tet eee aie he Ea a niet A 11,072 


‘ein 
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IMMIGRATION TO CANADA SHOWING DISPLACED PERSONS BY GROUPS AND 
DESTINATION, FOR THE CALENDAR YEAR 1947 


Groups N.S PAR eae NB IEG) Ont. Man. | Sask, | Alta. B.C. | Totals 
Domestics....... 20 5 18 204 e238 193 10 OL een ae 704 
Wioodsworkersaer lines. clenestsne lois at aval in oe OOO Ae are Sk tralia ovate eeakcy ee | ae 3, 564 
MBexttlomOrkersrelua tracer lama el see acne WOO a eel Peele fat fn ASA a | Ee coy ee 100 
(Garment wOrkers|); sores teanctng on ene SO) ek hee ee A te te Joe | | a a ea 82 
IMUTIORS Mee he Hee eae alee bacco ede ose 154 tS Pel Atal a eel awl e Mis ona aie ents 1 238 
COME THUG HOL AS Silly cree RN ear e (een ene 118 OG Nyt iat wile ett bs eel Listy Oe 25 OU 
To relatives..... 1 7 ok nae 1 232 965 531 149 176 136 2,207 
JER A QAO, Sale om en soallabebes arlene ad 191 il eaece seme, eeeaee ea! hd ee ae 193 

AOtalss. 6 37 5 19 | 1,081] 4,950 724 159 208 162 7,345 
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APPENDIX “K”’ 


STATEMENT OF MINES AND RESOURCES 
IMMIGRATION BRANCH 


Statements for the Fiscal Year ended March 31, 1945 


SratisticAL UNIT 


Immigration to Canada, by Origins 


Fiscal Year 


Fiscal Year 


ended ended 
Mar. 31, 1944 Mar. 31, 1945 
HDyctd iS) OE a BaP he atta eRe Re ae aE oT DE eee Ea Meth bbe 3,470 8,178 
D Baril oie e MAL AtNt anecttl Mar aad) roa ead eee eer sfc kant ens EMS Ope 652 
SCoOtehiy nda: atop eies cote beah cts Mitt arian cele age BE DL Ere 411 989 
VES ates cet ce enti ws thes SET NS SERN erates wt Siae aren eeesi aay hee 45 124 
FE GOLALS Renee ee ols IePN nt yay EE Men eee a or 4,278 9,943 
WiniteduS ta vescetenay camara nya hou shail terse yaonanettn: tetas py eeadn 4,441 4,624 
Northern European races— 
1 Bye en ey Raat ames wren ibe id ER Ceete tal boas Rey 2 2 6 13 
A PATIUS TN eNae mathe ete ac cant eta salee att PR Og ae eS 9 12 
TB XSI ICN yh ete aye cit ee been nT ge ae en eR ene UR RIS Nea ips Metes ee tet 8 28 
1 Di evob KG sess ai ieee een ete MPie ROP aac SY ARN aap gy Ul es as TES yee Pohl gb TO ee 2 
SEPT OU ee ee Cape pe ae ows eae ean at rae NMSA re ee ie SP 149 305 
IG ORTOAN Eres POS re tenis Peon Se a eee 11 5d. 
LECSSLETTS WG Sed te AES Se cl Pee CD ease 4 eRe Bg eA CP yas a 1 1 
INFO PWS Leas tens Lar hasta iain a neta A EL RROD tog 12 13 
ROWS CLUS Lauter comers bia...) CMa en cud foo ial Gene ee Rb a Ue es Mate 3 6 
SRP ESSIcLeh es chats ch SAILOR MIM Wa! palte MRT Raat te gee lel oes 4 9 
BOTA Sse Hicctgteapa ce Mme eat ect mess eee Cae 203 444 
Other races— 
PATERTOTAN ATI aT Wl decd, een re We Grd nt ctu Pus ein Sc ta iaS Ca AE 1s 
JBXopaVoroah bey ss ies 5 erie RIEL Miia sLoaheners ECW Mian nobeed te sere ane th NS Lith Rh 1 
GOMbIAT Eee ates ne tet hak tise hoe ae PED be aL: Teresa oa a. i SORTS Bote oS Fakes 
CZOCTA ie rere sees hc Lcd Pep ot Ree Scag nam ne 8 18 
US POT Ste years, Vin atet aol toe CeIn Nise Oe nee LTE eg 2 2 
(Gi Srel et Sted Feige Up eae ck Seen e UREA MEAL Na Mg ote ee feda nr anes 1 3 
ELS Wee ratte ode iis heas ee Cat trae Uri bia a Tes webey at 56 93 
Baia ear tee tack eyo Ogee iy eh sate EISELE Vol pg neSm Abs ce 3 26 
SISOS LA teed Me Wa eer tive wale bP eeLe Paver h tre Denon SW Dc) ava i 
Het ost streaked Mets Ga Yells J} Cd Aneel Merete Zale 1 i 
CPM ATA tee eee he eee ret ieee ane eae ina Pe 4 3 
LM Beye tes Wi apt Sh a gat Mine Dh tae en dats de peta Wing Sat aac a aT 3 19 
UM GEST IAAT ae ore ARN i EO LAN Ona AE ody PUM 1 1 
IMIGSG Odin ted. Carn ere Peer PR AP rts, ee oye nae a 1 if 
NIGH VISTI aa oe LA AS oe EN ER ee ee Le Ne yen 
ING GTO. Pena re eas ee AD ek ae ae a goats ne a 5 23 
INorbhcAunerrean- incl taniontar. idle ewes aah ts seni se apee te) ote eater Pane 2 
PCE STAT See ey EARN fo eet RETR oe ee Ted cp PRON cat Le. NSS teeta 
POLIS Ran Pyne cre tek eee elec oe i ae tNae een ta oka Corte a 43 
POR GI OSC pe ee went Mn AR Reni TON ilk Neate ie 3 6 
ARO UIA DIA TR ee Meets caves ira BA Nace A ta ge nears A Os 3 2 
RUS Sree eee worse ine he Oro teas, Lark Cu ta eo ra gaye tt 4 9 
TRAE Kat aY=) SEBO Bhatt, A oe we ie Oot Pe Maa MB pn aa ae oe leg Jena oe RS 14 
SON OTANI A fs ete teers aad at: Shan Be eens Stace et coe Pew Nebee ri oatee ben), CRE Rg 1 
SS LOI a PRIN ena Ae ee ne tty eee debts Nate Bahr Ta cae Pots) AE Sch ie 
BS) OLS alice ele ears Oe Be a Wet oe ae oy een tale oe Aa heae eae a 8 12 
Spanish. Americaninn-sncre ut ise wee eek iin sete eee care 2 6 
SHADE ICA RAR ON. poten BENDS Macon irate brah al Gran edt ce 5 oe rE a 1 7 
Mo balls: y4.ii5 on meee h Uh 2 MaMa Mane, oy ATEN tei aes 118 295 
Grantitotalsaetee bios seen aie cae cen thea 9,040 15, 306 


Percentages 
of 
increase 


132-4 
4-1 


69-3 
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Immigration to Canada, for the Fiscal Year orged ote 31, 1945, compared with that of the Preceding 
iscal Year. 


1943-44 


From Northern Other 


British U.S, A. European races Totals 
races 
EO Sic SUES orale One heer AeA eee anon 383 313 11 5 712 
WANES 2 Shale ieee a nr ae ce 430 371 20 18 839 
“IAUSSNSY. ci Gage RU Ome ect Re Re ee PR EL 370 475 15 9 869 ~ 
LOIS 5 et Brel hy ale prc tp onan meet ee eae 352 437 18 yf 814 
TNECAT EH i OR Once GEERT AD an ae 372 502 23 8 905 
SEDUCHMOC Teen yt ttm Nie hoor eae ton 468 460 20 6 894 
CeO SE atee ok see RGR ee eee 397 448 24 20 889 
November yee aah aR, eile Ue, 346 357 11 4 718 
NBS CEI DOL ee erect char eet O EE Fl orlay RY aE Eee 241 271 7 7 526 
SLAVIN pe MR ta Mite tacl es eas F SW Te Wt eg 850 299 ao) 19 693 
LISIORU EN Cao 2 igen a aia rt oP Pp ae 321 220 20 6 567 
IMEC! SES ee aster Soo Pre Sy ees a ee ee I eae 308 288 9 9 614 
INGE AOS ho oe Siete tigen erg 4,278 4,441 203 118 9,040 
1944-45 
Ae YH nicld ont OAS Cones AR ee RAE ae ed oe ai 494 328 24 9 855 
HEPES) ice RRR i EPR ae Ae a 314 443 18 8 783 
CLITOM AER AEN a ae A as Aa et one eee ae. 362 465 15 15 857 
ANDI ty els Stee hou Reem eae ae aE IR a aaa 487 395 19 15 916 
Je NUTIET SST OI oo ON ag IR ac ge Te 658 504 27 18 1,207 
‘SC Ia ETT GLO12 ny Salve na eee te er et rt aed 413 538 12 13 976 
(QVM GD) SYST «em bg ROR heh RON epi hea ing ea nt 1,689 413 64 50 2,216 
INO VETIMOCE et trey tee pia eR IUN eR Ric RE ase | 1,156 369 60 39 1,624 
Pere niocraees se. tec eee ee eee wees 1,161 247 59 26 1,493 
AN ey eM Slee torcns, BAT Ren, ies lb teh lente t 1,028 288 37 42 1,395 
s ES) ON URE NEAT? = nt aL Sa Rae eee ta ee ee 707 271 31 34 1,053 
ISG CC tv cere cE Ne ROMER ER eA ea eee 1,474 353 78 26 1,931 
MOvalse cinder ne an Se n> RR ie 9, 943 4,624 444 295 15, 306 
Percentages of increase 
and decrease 
ENTOTATIE seh cee reken cis 25 Mate EC i ee Oar hg het Me ARR roth ae lin eras copy Bee eee ee tera at 20 Increase 
Ma aoe ho ea) Ra AR) aieta Mae “EN ati Telia ascites Pea, See eee a di Ar AC Mir tts See 7 Decrease 
ARERR BEN, aN ala eee ON Ae Shee en ARR WR ni A ae hae Net ti see eRe apn carer nen banner 1 4 
ISIE, ost psto Sel ta te ad Ro EIT oa IDE ETAL Re Pv eer le Era IG se ch ea oc) 13 Increase 
ENTETTRERE I ait Calg Dore oF pee A RE Oe EE GF Sn te erlerreen tr nd ntcren coer eCheck 33 i 
Di) DU SHID OSI Gar AV 8 IA IR Ree ROR ire ee Mauer d cr Beane Ue Oe a ned tases Ot NI erie nes 9 s 
OSA FEN BYERS sets AoC a RR ee A res AEE es ap OSE IIS ee ental a ARC are Reet ae AE RES Ree ge NODS oR MOTE ED yea 149 ; 
[Sys TAPS, 2 selon apie piesa akon dist a gaa. teen ee si rae Ara beers (0 Suen rain cs NL even Carita ce 2 126 
Hy OU OTIMEV OT Meare ene ine arr comet tt Me ye ree eR nk cette UNM AN SIS a OS. JHA She) ands 4) oer pee 184 : 
BLNUIRT OEY Per Mears ee tee caer Vag ste Sena nes she ata? hr aoh ores ee taye Stee ual 6 sagt shat oR TARR AR 101 i 
JPEN GTR oN Sac eo i SSL TA opel oe aN a rae Br es AL Seen ana Re Pea eae Tt 86 . 
RAC TCT Cn Ene ete EN DD alee Ch gpe chan, fy TE Os, aus ky Boral teantter Sots Blin) creas atts Hom aL RENE nea 214 
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Immigration to Canada, showing Sex, Occupation and Destination, for the 


Fiscal Year ended March 31, 1945 


Via From 
ocean ports U.S.A. 
Srx— 
PA TPAD aes seta ote Oe lee eR ee tere eee i ns eortan ey eee 1,423 1,205 
PACLUL GAB ema les tails Wiel Se athe ae ame vaaieny On a7 een ae Seal Rae ete 5, 589 MENG) 
C@hildrennindenPightecnivent acai aur eee at 3,670 1, 283 
19 BY i/2H Ep ea pe omen TNC aoe A Me RR) Cart irs nie Eerie a EROS in 78 10, 682 4,624 
OccuPpaTION— 
Farming Class— 
TAY LPI Fafa eae S Acai ace, ane NGAUS are a en Rae ges Pita Eaciaas ES 9 28 238 
IOIN ALE SRS Te ate eee cave: cba a EAM senna Rr re ORE LRG ere 11 7. 
Gilera, Meee ie ee eee eked Eon eee Re mE a 8 114 
Labouring Class— 
CLS ys eae REAR DTA hatte MRE, Bera Prat numbed acl fis enone ied Be 541 106 
Merman lesen tah Lem owe 10 Niort ok RRC eS Un cae Wma ns a ae NZ te Re 100 57 
(le Pa bws) stipes yep aan we Naa eR BE aS ons Peih prenatal sD ME cot a ba 69 53 
Mechanics— 
IN EY eS CARNAL UES ar Ay Oe Mite yt oe ae rae ee WR at Fe 417 208 
Morales hai cosh ae cent see tegen Wate Sane eS ae Sete eens ToS eee 84 65 
Gihildlrew: Ra eee eke ene ae Aaa ta a Stal nN cn ce ce 82 69 
Trading Class— 
CNG can GNC A Sia RCA een RAT RES So heme Smit | narra hes ae 167 234 
ere ales SAX 30 ey foi he HES ON cree emer eater Site hy ARR eee Ui core Ea ts 217 221 
(Op aui be Faget cin Rn Ales ie OO PERE dS Dain Mera aI SIT oe eat 69 101 
Mining Class— 
INV eee irate Ai Re hh ae a aes Sher teat SiR NSS pat Ste oe 7 
TOT AES Meecricntes os eee peta, Hana aa ere Re ERO 3 1 
Chileon yap wits she eoeaeter nar aeon Ries nee ateraic an etter eircom Ee 1 React Sem hy 
Female Domestic Servants— 
1 SiaV Cars ang Gera sdk. ive een tek Ce RA eee eee eae 335 32 
Winder TS VY Cars nei Sate nceeaand voc, Onto cee ale ae (EZ 2 
Other Classes— 
JST TTICCT ND ce A RE Wee te Ss RA EMRE em LIP re Se air Ne OT ae EN RR 193 412 
JANG BEY PTS OV OPRDin ply Pec SARNIA gel LEN Tes eeaat 7 gS aM Med ts To 4,839 1, 643 
(Galati Koh gehts Samba) aeenlotean caer mn De A Cmts Cer ks bese Oe A dea ota 3,369 944 
DESTINATION— 
TREN IN SCOR apne Ma Lee ONC. COUN MMM ae AE: Thee tani) ERM RL eae Pe 1,978 278 
ING WES PUNS WAG Kes erie cielo ieiees Oe ee ogee IE teen Ds bay at et LORS CA Det 457 256 
erinceskid wardel sande pee i hers lee oe ey a ee RO eee ee 48 30 
Que HEC s Hes SENG ny tam aratllied paneer REA eRe a Lene, yretd eet, aD! 1,589 800 
MOVIN DATO PTT ANUP foe Eee fo eR oy HR eB er to TIER ch nae SN gee ere 4,133 DE 
IMFSTIGO Danie ta, ai ec yumi ree ny Tete OA Send or ee. SN 530 142 
Saskatchew anait.wee iin + seco ans AEE aires. b,c Lane on tomy ee 508 122 
PAD eri ate: pice oe ta bite, Wet eas pe a twin ge anager RE) Saat Cian at 571 221 
BrtishsGolumibia ise sees er eres en Saree: ee Ginn cee RT 866 593 
VG col WANS Hal ol en ae AIA kn Saree Ms einets Rca Phen DIA Sara au Wak Aer e e 1 4 
INonthwesthennsoriesvesen ain. Men Rimes hunni eaten cokes hae ent 1 1 
Immigration to Canada, for the Fiscal Year ended March 31, 1945 
Ocean Ports 
—  ———_ From 
British Others U.S.A. 
LG OVI S Oa ee we A Ree Ne Renee ae eG AeA TRIP Det Ch 494 33 328 
IWUREN A, con Otercla’ he Coe aa cone My en RD Ded ON Oa 314 26 443 
ALIVE ot nna oneal Bie On et Ma See iL Ca iye Me Re eA er dents ag” Zins SiR Gad 362 30 465 
ARI in secs hei pa en RRR eee RR ETAL Oty Ang SRR, Tk 487 34 395 
PARI SUSU Pe RN Tera M oe a peo ctv ne ee eae a 658 45 504 
FS{5) a Rev aa OCC) OA AS geiy <a) OWA re, Metra ax VPA HAMMELL A VY i aR ed 413 25 538 
OY S iro) a trenth sk UN ON SR Aa ok Mer sceneries erly gc al nN 1, 689 114 413 
ENOiV ORDO OT Mea Rent koe cgAen eects tha hee nec: RUN OB retiote Besa Ee 1,156 99 369 
Wecemiben se MMM There ale ee Meee. Cichaceninem ae ehuna meee 1,161 85 247 
TAMU ATV GS Richter eee tee ede te Ie ee ett eh aitaautte 1,028 79 288 
HCD EAT VI95 eter pecs or hence oN et notre ideo RRC Al a palin ® 707 65 281 
UREN CEl aR Broach detest kes ian rien Pam ken lg AERA OR an ode maa LAR 1,474 104 353 
ONY CD ve hy Ai Me APO: EO Rate A Pansee eae 9,943 739 4,624 


Totals ~ 


2,628 
7,725 
4,953 


15, 306 


15, 306 


a a 
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Immigration to Canada, from the United States, showing States of Last Residence of Immigrants, for 
the Fiscal Year ended March 31, 1945, compared with that of the Preceding Fiscal Year 


1943-44 1944-45 
ENVEN CBWE os Goo cael tl Read tO OR Raa ERR a Se Ma i AS Vat EK 5 Sores 8 12 
PRES ED > oc td § berg geen ARO Un Rann UXT ai nes Re WP Pe eR do ead WC 4 13 
ANSUADID » 0 ghs5 CED Sin ten AOACE OG HOE en tie Sn ROOT Sai IRE ras) kee NT NL yeaa. 11 6 
~. IRTRURESOCENS) on Gina Sass PAS a gee ESS RHA rae ts arid PETE IR erenlis eee od Rate ti) 7 
CCENEIOVERIE NY. 4. 5 Geb e aete aarti ROCHA Cae Re ea Gr SR ae et oe oh WAP tg 287 314 
CEL INCIGS, 0 os cent LR or GAS ant RSA ERE ee ne aL elt eNO Ta 31 19 
SOON CELCIG MEME ERAT IM. scale tee tee shies thet Veet Rie aioe ere en OE 76 105 
LDS ETENRD ss og 2, SEs SRP EO EEOET OAR STE ei oN an Gn ene NEM ae 3 
WMiISUETe Tote SO MEM OIA aes orc reice tte Niele ortees oes OS eae had oR eee ae 23 28 
LITLEOSTUG LEY 3, 6) Gel Oss Ba RAD OD CRA ET Ee EET SNE ELC PED oer ras han cer Sn a iM 38 34 
OSCR bs BS Ua nicl OS ree aba ecient ane POIS FORE ne OE a TA RS, eR NM DY 17 8 
TSIEN sb Pooch Seach choralsCE DReET LE ESRN ES Es cate 2 EM RR Core oN Te Bs ate eS 
TROL aVEyes 5 ethy Ayo Be casos ta ae ae es No aL ea ee Pa Pee Sie ge LV 16 30 
LON BINO WIS )ee 2.0. ane cahthunt Bhar oacoe tea ORC ech ROE TT cacte AC et SO nae MOT ene RAUNT 177 218 
Tcl itne ee eee Re ep eee Ml ONS Ar thel, Wt eM AE ASC Ree ats bls op ath atic MPG GEE 55 48 
LORE soo oi eho ee SE GR ay nS RO ee TI ee ne CS nS ny OT eh Bae 25 32 
SCANS A SPR REE SES. Cate Te feos CTPA tars bra aa ote ian. te eee eI ee Boe 11 8 
LESSER: 53 WROD CG NE Rect, Re Ripe ae Os ae At oR EE AAC gerN EA Scr 10 5 
“LLCORURIGMPEN EY Qo) 1) A ie a heen mR OR Minn WAR Graeme Sd WROD eaerr CLA eRe Ce Ga 17 9 
MUENING)s sess Sede Gc BRO RRL Aa. ae MORI Arana Oc Senne Re at te Rae Sea ei nceobase 265 200 
WERE C lin oo od OF Rite aoe Ae ora De pn STIS ECCI OER SIS Te any =e ne SE ed Fens e eae 25 30 
NESS CHSC LOSE peer wei ever arrests aed eee ae es oN EO ee es 386 428 
TN TICg) CUTAZ Bah 9d sta Bchaap Oe AER Le REO CT eee CIDE Aneesh IME een ee 928 871 
VTEC O Galen wma Paty: eR ay verter Feb case Cotas oops Pate, A outs tan SE EOS 94. 92 
PSs iy Ose ye ee Me ety notre ON RCA baat, nash ab ete ale ot, En oaner eae water: aoees ees 7 
IES SOUEUT LY iocd, SS) Rig acer Ran Er SLOT CRE NIO CAE EET CRS ney COI ve Ren ER Rt ae te artes 26 38 
MLSS ORES REPS cad Dee actcy ee ae amay ate arth Me ame Mi Ry. rn ie fas i Une Re iba 44 46 
ING lois icc pene eter cotter A acm, eas See NAN RE a AS io ha, ea Be ieee ie 7 22 
EN@wyel Gla ee anes reer mn Me TERT dai A cuaear tas dS, ts texas Boer ee: tones Nate ae § 10 
IN Givanlbcumays Min One rein tarp tetera cet eee eect atest re’ Sok scab panteatinccd cious jira ae commen eae 57 75 
INT UGTRSENTOT sie Peis acca EE HEUTE ARE ES EN, ARN BSN eS area Oe et 102 82 
ING WAS TGs, ners = ils, Mant eee ibe mecaws © Dees eae Pea Rr WANG USE CER AED y ecd 2 3 
INferay S0 Gr 2 ele BRO ee oa ie Mee ee nian wre eae 774 819 
JINIOTRTL Ie CRN AO) WHO a ores Ree ann ee en = eR Sea Peng Ce ener Mate, ORION Sea Urs NS 8 15 
INfOveeliy, TO RTRC TR ois, cok cate yetnmier see tle coronal atl met estar Ney ac SMMC ELD ORI, ch cin 33 26 
CE) Ie RS Tere IE ru Loe OM atom an Wim oy att sh Se ON 9 Ne ng ata VOLE Bd 172 185 
(QLD avonaayetes 1s Geca bs pS Oise eRe CIT TROIS TEC ED ERLE cme tcrae rene ey ert tc ae mc A 5 4 
QrerOnree eee Te Si, MALO aE: Moho nian cae hie eee 6 oly ie naoh cathe cmeeaee etait 84 74 
EE MTIS ALVERTI A mete a. ey oy ee ac ee eer crenata tale: Sasson fe ual ole oh te as tan sacs oromebare taney sa arate 132 185 
Psi tec) CMs ea TV Cl ape ne tte cs cae fc ok he Pete Se ee Wes, teeeilomeh as odyor diye one aiegeent ot Nah tas Meaoe 40 78 
SGutOMGeat OLIT Ae eee eM tele Meg RCN en sPonech cas peered ate Sach he eee aya etean cee c Talat aees 2 7 
SOUT TD AGG ern, petal ie Sap ne SAI In tie cr anit CORSA AME. Panes RCA er PRE Pre a. 9 13 
PREG SSC ae eee a ie ee LM PN OH cae cee. choca ah tlh Le abn es ba oy Raa aa ventana 17 13 
CRS EE A PPTs Bn rena ce ta era eteneiacdls: rma ote Aegon ratasee oneeaia nO aa crare che egal 31 29 
LCD Lap ee te certs has re reim Sra tict teveas hide Stun ralab ite legs! at areneteveqr tet, aerate 18 8 
ee TE eee 3 Eps Bn. ball tees Satay ie a I a fe Roar OR ERC LESS | SE Air oie _ 44 
HOTT EU te Heenan te Reto Sr de eh ta tacans ir ciebe a crate: phen ie suakeuslonanedes ieee ans 
Vins Mile ei ee na Nin ales anh ante Ce rar recraeict ae hee niotaiinns ot pb cemon Ri accom uae 206 220 
LWSiG: WATE Ou a Ain oleae eho sce eit tein Min ecotnattctein.c nin o-cadee tine, Sreaictceans Oat 6 10 
VISCO MG UTee te Mae. striate ct ca Meh crac yates chahar care tenh qysiae leit nie las Gakcons Ban ee BU : 39 65 
VSpe@i nN ETES. VE ote 8G Sieh eam ncn a asain ol lec atu iaie a Aare a Ibies catachtueetec pay con ras Oil amer 6 2 
ISIG%y CARTONS @ cine Ret maa nine Mic mde ain ec Par eR IC eco ncn Gert oie ee 7 12 
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Returned Canadians from the United States, for the Fiscal Year ended March 31, 1945, compared with 
that of the Preceding Fiscal Year 


Canadian British born Canadians 


born outside naturalized Totals 
citizens Canada 
1943-44 

EA eas eet Ne ies as acces andy! lene Bat Ree. sisi 190 28 5) 223 
Nese ee hey acess enue ere Noraay a 258 4 ihe 262 
SVUTLC eR See Eee ese eT ee ae Ae eres 210 9 o 222 
PIU eee een Uptarepe et iat ines Eee erga toon ane 225 3 iL 229 
BATU ia ee teen el eaeee oe etches El rence EES Toad Te aot 234 6 3 243 
MEP LECTED Tine deter hehe ea Mares see neaey ain eR ee tear 170 4 1 175 
OCtO DER nonin Were a eee ne te Hier 184 8 ames 192 
INOWEHIDOE sh Ree ees tis mn Renan By sine 151 6 157 
DPeceimbGrees. oes aa ee ee OMe cia oma 131 4 135 
ENTE Ovi ee ara ncaa Re ee lO ME ort ee RRs or ete ane “131 2 6 139 
LVS oh myer cui de anv Oboe, Sn HORN gta ma ame ER StS br Mote er 88 12 100 
Vier Iaeekiuiret ween stats Aeeiep SON in top Canoe aed 2k cam i 118 i 125 

A Moye ieee wget mated cto rene Rave tem tp 2,090 93 19 2,202 

1944-45 

PAT Salt ore | aa ie A cae ie are Tua eka 170 8 178 
Mays gatai eran ce re AR seus fh Satelare eeeeit ast o SNe can ane 222 14 236 
MAUD O Le PATEUEE ACSIA oh ee ems a pn REAR TU RENT aR FIT] Laer tae 245 11 ut 257 
ANU agian Ao Be TR A oes or AA ee OR ME CRN E LTTE AT | 199 8 1 208 
JAVA TS pelt aaa Oe emits ae bee ini Se eh AE Fie rk 197 4 201 
a(S} o]ii'ok cin! Osha tah Seay te eae Mon tmecar a Rone cores MPNESE et 192 6 8 262 
Oolobenemecn Massy sa som t THT Carree Mipeie b tee 182 12 3 197 
INGVERMDeree tire ne a) tbe mare tells Sean ge 184 22 206 
IM ecemiberesieeise tinue 2 seh Wa Bice Lior lake 142 14 1 157 
SLEAT EER En either, SOs. GRRE ETAIA oor eae Oa re Bs SATU ROERSEE 5 137 11 2 150 
ELS TPUAT Vee cet a lean, eter eure ena e ke Ra efoe oe 137 9 2 148 
HVE air claret ee Mitta. Vere cites Wh ee cau ahe ramet Mer a 149 il 160 


RE OtalS tat aes bts tieige ate ee 2,156 130 18 2,304 
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APPENDIX “L” 


STATEMENT OF MINES AND RESOURCES 
IMMIGRATION BRANCH 


Statements for the Fiscal Year ended March 31, 1946 


STATISTICAL UNIT 


Immigration to Canada, by Origins 


TT SOUSA oh 0 BUS SU i ea ce oe eR AOU ee 


SRO LAS were eesti wrtenrre oe Sil sari g Me Puce A aR ete 


Other races— 


anaes ns Dash Rigel ede ere Mitac Ra Wari OR OR CE RM Beir Be I re 


PRCT URIS Edo o. cilees Bee ea Dey Sor Oe oe se ee AIO ent 


OEGUEU CSO Ma Cott ars Sony ete e ae oon al oe tana aces Meee caer 
PUOUMNADIATS eiinirie . ool ese 2 nenee sete eit Da ayes wae a Sam eee 


SHOP Nano, Lo NNN Mik Senne a ee ee Emenee ee = eee 
MNAHI Shea MerICA Ns cae sel Mere aaie sey a awh oveesiaie ciate fumarase 
SARLDHAist3 sesBe hes e GieRERERL A Rhos can MME ae asco 


‘AT Fired FAVS aye Mg Rb | Wise MA eas EO a i ECL ate cers oe 
7 REC eaN LS ieopie ey a ae, Nemes a a os proba hey Cia toa 


(SPAN LCOS Me ooo Ae rer Lm ators ellen e, citors 


Fiscal year 


ended ended 
Mar. 31, 1945Mar. 31, 1946 


Fiscal year 


15,306 


15,781 
1,410 
2, 642 

329 


2,317 
31,081 


of 


102-8 
61-2 


158-6 


161 


Percentages 


increase 
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Immigration to Canada, for the Fiscal Year ended March 31, 1946, compared with that of the Preceeding 
Fiscal Year 


OGtOD eS Tre ee raed dae ene eras 


CGO OT eee eta irtes siya corte Valk eee teas 


August 
October 
January 


February 
March 


hase as a ee Yl i 


TO me we ee mee ere eee ee see eres ese rarer seer eeser ness rererrrerrseessereesssesose 


aL sis elievie id lieiie ee ¢. bie eis, @ le. 0.14) 6 0, eee 4) ies .8) 9 <0\s ea 20/0) \e)\e), 816 LW le, elie (s “a)uelie/iniiel aMiniiniveval'y More! } sles Baer (a\\s.<6 ile, tw elie: 


CC Cr eC Ci eC eC Ck Ce Ce eC i ee er ir a er rr ace rer aCe | 
eC a ee ee eC ee CC ee ee a ie ee ec err acd 
CPC mem ee eee reser eeren ree nares eeererse reese nse sense eenseerssaseervreseser 
pe ofn = laNfe'setlelgerias's\ah a fe tel, Aw lyu/tpy'a a0\976/)0 0) Rie: Sila pa sGi/e oe sens eie!.¢ 14) ww (elles: $0 )(s/ ene: Shhe cies) eh ene fella oe kee cere) ele piel 


Beemer we eee meee eater e ree eee er reer ee ee eerste reese reeasesereneeree 


Percentages of increase 


1944 — 45 

Northern 
British From European Other races Totals 

U.S.A races 

494 328 24 8 855 
314 443 18 8 783 
362 465 15 15 857 
- 487 395 19 15 916 
658 504 27 18 1, 207 
413 538 12 13 976 
1,689 413 64 50 2,216 
1,156 369 60 39 1, 624 
1,161 247 59 26 1,493 
1,028 288 37 42 1,395 
707 281 3 34 1,053 
1,474 353 78 26 1,931 
9,943 4,624 444 295 15, 306 

1945 - 46 
2,691 449 137 90 3,367 
2,789 445 104 65 3,403 
1,901 551 72 45 2, 569 
635 617 38 25 15315 
1,017 616 51 31 SD 
727 762 50 12 oo! 
689 750 50 31 1,520 
593 712 32 85 1,422 
426 570 76 409 1,481 
127, 586 162 919 2-794 
1,265 560 119 337 2,281 
6,302 836 257 268 7,663 
20, 162 7,454 1,148 Dold 31,081 


and decrease 


294 Increase 


335 ny 
200 ss 
44 “ee 
42 s3 
59 “ce 

31 Decrease 
12 “ce 
1 “ 


100 Increase 
117 % 


297 


“ce 


103 Increase 
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Immigration to Canada, showing Sex, Occupation and Destination, for the Fiscal Year 
ended March 31, 1946 
Via From Fatat 
Ocean Ports WE SRA ua 
SsEX— 
PNG UEN Tales emery res einer erie Wd mae, Em SOT 2,386 6, 123 
Adult ISGNIMEIESS ee ig Se Caen Se oe a ed 13,300 Led 16, 412° 
@iulcinensindenbEnomnteens i a05 os. ae. vec owe 6, 590 1,956 8, 546 
fia. Ne pate ON bale ea Ror an ar are 23, 637 7,454 31,081 . - 
OccuPATION— 
Farming Class— 
Vital CSR a hem et Baki e be kPa lee NL MNT Te 110 445 555 
LPR NTOVEW OS 5 Wl et ae inca chee eg ae aa MR oAOR nae EDR 26 213 239 
(Cin ee treats ae hoe Bien are neta ta ene, ies Ne Rem IC Re 26 244 270 
Labouring Class— 
AIRS A 4h Gl CV bie i PRS Ae en eal ea ei a 757 266 1,023 
eae Ss Ser spi win tra ke Pardee Nae tee 106 97 203 
Chiildinentermesar ees at et ete ke 60 82 142 
Mechanics— ¢ 
DCS NE RS paren OY Yi. a Nae iege oe aad ae 1,310 508 1,818 
JUTE) SGN Ae ea ht OM ar ee 202 126 328 
GChildienmey eer ett, Cte minty ame es Me 14 123 237 
Trading Class— 
Misi CSPer mes Roney lnwaste oc, ot ann bob den ge (Ou S| 764. 589 foo 
LNG TONEY ELS 8 AA A cee an On Reo ae Te era RCT 438 363 801 
Gi hullcinergen. a wipagen ee teeny Akh Maa i Peete aan 182 194 376 
Mining Class— ’ 
Ja GERSSSS 1s A Ae Sa Rl A 50 ify 67 
erin alesee re kee ptt ee et re  skemite ay od IE eee Vs 4 1 5 
Obi Crenie ee Pet ee ae Mare i iratae MT « cerretaR ec 5 1 6 
Female Domestic Servants— 
Bel Sevicarsran ds Owens cuse scot iets tax css uae ciccah nt 434 36 470 
HOnGenal Seyecance act Meteo a fora enema Ret aN Ties 83 3 86 
Other Classes— 
PUIG SEAN Plt AL? AACE ie CNR. pg eee a SR 746 561 1,307 
TSTMS eS ereae MACE he Masel s.r SOY cme wks oS Te ast Ue 12,090 2,276 14, 366 
(CUaTUGHES the. ro ha Sasso ey SA a pee ae aa 6,120 1,309 7,429 
DEsTINATION— 
INI Gaga GPa LA se nS Re a 2,643 379 3,022 - 
IN CWA TUNS WAG Kaw tine tiene Rie een el, cet t anhep ern: 925 427 1, 352 
SrA Cer MChWaArel sl ANGie airy wee hntiee ahieae cee Neit oa eles oles 164 65 229 
QUID CCHS CE ELAR eR Tn Neo RANT ae 3,942 1,139 5,081 
WO WUATIO Me ee cir te oo te hs rth 9,388 Sa0o3 12,921 
IMMEIIIEO lake een tee Gina se tay. ry RRR ep rack Oe aE 1,415 224 1, 639 
Pchowan SRAM one aD aL ean aS ee 1,395 186 1,581: 
PAID CLEA MERE ETT aoe EE: oR ROAR hate os hee ee eae 1,645 520 2,165 
IBribishe © olny iae wt Slee se ain rc) tea ls a eed wis 2,109 960 3,069. 4 
DAC OMMLST LEON. Dearest ieee LONI cores cei seh Ne aya 1 11 12). 
INOULVeSUMROEILLORICS a) ous Mune hCts ane gsr man) Scr fey ed gh Pera a 6 GE 
No iio Chen reee Art amen Si Pua chp Pine etans rah aten es | § ANE 4 4 
Immigration to Canada, for the Fiscal Year ended March 31, 1946 
Ocean Ports 
From 
British Others U.S.A. Totals 
Lajtiiiille | see tep fata 6 ta ROO hee Lone ane ee tea 2,691 227 449 3,367 
EDEN. oa. diye Qe LARD NORE OTT ai Bn ceria Grr Rae 2,789 169 445 3,403 
They ta CN Ree ERS IT AE ie Seo Pinriaieel veh, 1,901 117 551 2,569 
WRN MORRIE Pe i Py oe LE alte) sak AN ieitewagaie tana nasa 635 63 617 1305 
AIECIS. ¢ 2 Bal He lege sei ng oils Saas ves Meee cen cee oe 1,017 82 616 1,715 
OHCOM MOGI MME Sette ieee: place face oes yniie at Nageais te ewe aiats 727 62 762 Le5or 
CeO Ds Bee ons ede ORI ed IRS Pints c, CRM Ste 689 81 750 1, 520 
DNase 2 5, AN a Meee ok ame nee ere Core REPRE GA 593 117 712 1,422 
PRONTO TEN Me, Serta, MLPA Gs scaptaPeed a Bhs aite cate pAOA eaten 426 485 570 1,481 
EET se, Sous eee ROG oad ates GORA Ie LO REET P27 1,081 586 2,794 
Ae RETNA STN AO ee ene ery MPR RGN Nats oe ayaa aN techn HePOb 456 560 2,281 
SRS ETN Sachets cc eee nee Nye lic} aot, Skene atate oat 6, 302 525 836 7,663 
Metals? tia, ieee, Ra aoe 20, 162 3,465 7,454 31,081 
8715—4 
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Immigration to Canada, from the United States, showing States of Last Residence of Immigrants, 
for the Fiscal Year ended March 31, 1946, compared with that of the preceding Fiscal Year 
1944-45 1945-46 
ISNA REN Sesh ants Nu MARSH ARR NEO which OUT UMRRL, SCRUM SOM NRT A HORE RNB Tel MIMS iD Pos akc): ae VN og 12 16 
SiN Ye) Fate UR UA AU iat is EEC RU RCL MIT ate ern OLA Maa Rg RN Re Cr NN aoa 8 a 13 11 
VANS (07 TREN eae UE RIN RR URE EE AEN MUN Ct NR AI Wha ar ON Ca RCA AP ee AL Ti go ae TN 6 17 
TAT IS AMS AGMA ie hate eect asm sy ANY, IMIS THRU p ca Vilaruy Sel Cana eh te PU ED a UE Le 7, 14 
a LifOeN ia MMe re le ios eee. ect oe AMOR ah ret Ji Reg Taken RRL ge es eT ee 314 507 § 
WOlLOLA COMA HAE i hah sel See CNL CNR Ube COR hitb eat pea eae eats ee a i 19 ‘ 22 
WONDECEVCUE NE Mer he eee oI NA AAR Aare SMALE Bab alge Repeat Raia 8: HW) Sh se AR 105 193 
LSU Ech Gifah etn 2 IN Dy A Ran) MEA cin LA ead Cara oe MLaR Pca NMOL A AR A Sm SO 6 9 
IDISEDYOLIOL GO lM DTA kis ply Seta MO ae ER SL PLANE AC at te aN a 28 76 
1 EN Kopin Ve gz hais Ae S08) Cred MVR ie ai A tea ea RMR eRe et CLINE \ ERA TN tat CREME SAM er Re yan a 34 60 
(EOLA RE reed Mt gon Cy i Neth bi RHA ty A RAE eT abate ne Aa Me AE ee aS at 8 14 
{WG bel oka eeta NOAA Bem wan Ce ALA RIT ADI yan aio Bal era amr LO UNE) Re Be Fe Seay 8 30 39 
DEMO TSE ee eM CA ABU G Ine IIRun) en ORE Sn TRE Ua AMP Me RA IL cd Oe a a RE aE 218 294 
d Bova Get oy: WAL IR CMA ON Co EIN ORS Se MR: ANCL CMe ae LI TRL a 48 82 
Ta ATER TAME SMIRIORESNIVL NL, Casale AIRES BLM EAS Sl ECR ET ORI LE RT AD yet Ria oe 43 
1 EG chars heii r Gi RUM U T MEM MIRE eel a IBA Lo NWA tebe re area eS on ar et a 8 26 
Ren tiekoy yi aici Wiad keh Stee knee LRN tare on eee Rene aie Ca AUG aN aie 5 all 
TOUS TATA RE Ue Haars Ute Be eh LenS REIN AN CHR Su cee ACR N  MARIOL GAG SIELSR SY AE OE SP RO 9 18 
IMO A by eee ria wks pean tT S WILT E A HOKE MoM) OM La Pa mi gt erg. LEO I RL WEY SO ot 200 303 
Mirarnyilenncle (0) ira NMR AU Ry I Diets em ESuratiae eres tel eae aM ein ptt \Yeh A mare Ny 30 65 
DT ASKACHUSET USD ery Rete tal ation etal Teele NIC CUR NGL SIS Dy MEG SM 8) te, Oa Hu, is eet 428 614 
URL eR Caen WAM HWY EY eA Mn A Mabey eee Ia ain RUE AU IGA SMAI cee Rt Ah Us oa an aM A eA ab ok 871 1,569 
BD iabateys(01 He ANG eaten WA Net Man SERMON oe UNL AE Grom LIAL a ius Nh Sean Reema Sout tRat eT 2 92 168 
IDI SSIS ST TCM Seiesee A eae tesla l lel SORE Ge Att) MEOH BUNA ee ett e Me 4 ANE BILE ek U8 RON 7 4 
MVETSSOUINT Wel Moats SAU eta eN et ry MN KATIRS DRS RIC see a ATT a ae ae oan ee 38 74 
IVT meine cee AUE STINGS. fk SIS UMULINE I G2 eae UME SS AR Ue WANT an A wt NR 46 58 
IRS edon 2st <> Mer tA ORIEL Ge aA PRMD AM UI aA AD ETT ABR aL eT INS tO ne atyt 22 12 
Denies ho bc HUMES Au Re MUO TA oe Say tea) SUS LOS Ea RS RR, AO al eye Ue ni 10 14 
Nie wy amps Des kee, toa Mee ena ya MCR An bane ei rc eng dee Re ate ee nee 75 107 
INO WH RIGRSO IY ae Jot els Mite c the SNe AUT I Ae ol at oy area CN eR A eS 82 211 
NewS COs GSE ORNS) eRe Piet ine PU bas towad BAA lara Raves OL TR Ree AN Bes Re EON 3 2 
INT ey KCOT GER) fis Peta a egret clic oc Perce sh Ue US NISC LE Gy RR ear eee rR EN 819 1,201 
EN OO UAC ATONING Sic ete oienle ly, kites A Oe nata)> Woe lar Serge LAO i Le Gg RR ce Ne eet 15 / 
NOT UD AIO Cay ele IS NRA EP th Uidt ieat Zeya So Sk iN BORN tl a Oe ae a1 a ee 26 51 
(ONAN YOy USNR IR UNM AMAI ETE alist Ate AUER Of ee EAR, SR Ee RU yd Dat MN See 185 249 
(Cae bw aYeS cake ha rn, RG SUSE EUR PUNY A Uy Son MADRAS arte SMC Opal ME Celie Sah coe oul 4 35 
ree Ot eM Tia MASALA NPY Nici) aE A RAS ADI a Fe ephed PAM Rahat a Soa mo 74 116 
MP OTATIS VALVE TAL A Ye clle Bye). Wem gente hot) feet are POR 1UV) Acasa, PIC HA Une es Ret 185 200 
SSH AGGYG ales Ged Esa Ke WAU PVE A) UTI gE HAI UES NI Re USI US gt IC heady SP leh WA as 78 91 
SGutbaearvolna sys. (Vey sy.) NC wa eC oe cont NERO NWR 21 Mite bE NN exe La Alia Piney 4 
{Sou bli chat’el Dye W eCoy i 2)s Gale Mei lah eal dt ni OE aR ip april! = Ohi Sor imma) Sis Hh MoT a Te cy Ae 13 16 
BRONTIOS SEO ede a cis eu h CEIY O b etP Ld Ea Fe a an ei ni eT eal PU 13 33 
OXAST ER Mime en ace L at) Cee Kh Rei Per RU AUR Dela ALLO age ky oe la ANS ok ped UN ene OR eT 29 14 
ONCAlLySerae sand sunk tele ye metas eine.) ine eer Ri Re eae SD ae trey SGC he Ra MER CMMs 8 34 
NET ALCOYO) C150 UA UO eo MPR oii es RRC AL tal Stee eA ie oa To Ale, SRO Mtg = da 44 81 
NOT babe yd the SO mR Meamee Sie se aAR TS OS Sait Cte PM RERUN URW ATC RM TAS ACR cmeANL Fat 9 58 
SUES OUT ig 1205 | Wabi SER ies CG aeey ao aaa, uses aT Rinne © ama WEN pie ME Re a cg NCEE 220 407 
WOSEUV AT OTA). su Miiin eieitateks eee rena taiaee aa tetea ea coe ied: EU DOPAC hey ik 20 ane 10 16 
VISGONSID Mi lshy Ame He. (Sr AUN ac aN SG BUM tees JAMS bie. Mice OR Ups 6s gage 65 91 
WV :SORIQ IITA N A LDA AU UCL Ue SMM nd Po GE INL ead gale NE TUR ec ns Oa ania 2 8 
NOG GIVI della eitee ARS cue nein Whey LT OM el a a ae eu gist Ny a Sue Ua et 12 17 
FT Gea lige ans aS Siclcs fenop te MRT RRR nN Ck ae OO Aa oe 4,624 7,454 
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Returned Canadians from the United States, for the Fiscal Year ended March 31, 1946, 
compared with that of the Preceding Fiscal Year 


British 
Canadian born Canadians 
born outside naturalized Totals 
citizens Canada 

Iya Go, 5) EES Me Maly IE es AI ea A ee RR Sl 170 Eo nil ae AN ove 178 
LA EMRE ANC ree RL Plas Cleck ca hoists Bde te OREM PAA ME Doe OO Or ae elves 236 
ANUS ass 8 RIE RIE A NR eae es eR eee Ae 245 11 1 257 
GREENS oles: ste, 5G Si et ORC St OEE ORR ee EET OO 199 8 1 208 
PAY ONTS CEM MP SURED AINA aien ort Leu co NMR Ly Oe nate ge cacy ae 197 Are NO NI ae 201 
ODUCT DG HIN Un a teabe Misia rca as nial at ik 192 6 8 206 
OGTO DCTP eek ed eRe resco = baer AteUl lls allt 182 i? 3 197 
INTOME TIN OE Meee eon eee an nto a schue RUh Renu/pe BO. 184 D2 aan ee Aen 206 
HB CCETINDOT IMME RSM Et eee urie ner aan a ac 142 14 1 il 
RETA ATV Raa MMA Seta emu Haney accuse ce aN TM I) 137 11 2 150 
RG Tonle Tay ners en Dk STE Ee ye lipid, CRN | crcts OLE IE tas 137 9 2 148 
YET GL ies sins 2 as ABS alee Aas oh Ee SR 149 DIB Ye ANS tue 8 160 
BIRO Valls tes ale te ete ae eaytcre ss Reet cu aur thas 1 ils 2,156 130 18 2,304 

LAVOE ok stb nh eo CRE ee ee Che Res 203 13 4 220 
EERIE. Esp 6.6 'a oe cae IU LeRCIS AIRES ke HII can ee MER 201 8 4 213 
LAUSINES *s gel) 2 AS) Sr RI OR RE DU sg an eR eA 196 4 2 202 
PLE ree ERAT Vabmec ten! A Lat NM EN iY Me vali a Us RU 232 10 5 247 
JENGTERUISRO 35-201 1 ES AP Mee ale SMe cis tar Ne AU a en A 219 38 5 262 
SOME Tera etree ie Rt tenia ca ae gM eR Hon ase oe TR oy 260 13 3 276 
(OYE rey SYS 20M, RRS TIRE | Sg AC SA EN ee 327 15 2 344 
PNOMeT Clee tr: ner es oe ee eee hierar nee At cea 176 18 3 197 
IDCCOMM DOHA EEN M EET iter Sat eat caine tecture em Gh 247 22 1 270 
RP AT Ia yee wer et EUSA AN ts. 5 ce Mcrae fabieanacats ts ey nen RM tage it Shale 199 18 2 219 
TDG) OTA ENE ae Cee Ls eRe toe Lee a eR aI Hecht 198 30 2 230 
JUNE Nag SINS et Oe ey Le aR ieee a IRS rag ee 195 18 2 215 
BING bas RES CR, et haar hee RCN LATS eter 2,653 207 35 2,895 
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APPENDIX “M” 


STATEMENT OF MINES AND RESOURCES 
IMMIGRATION BRANCH 


Statements for the Fiscal Year ended March 31, 1947 


STATISTICAL UNIT 


Immigration to Canada, by Origins, from Overseas and Totals from the United States 


Fiscal year Fiscal year Percentages 
ended ende of increase 
Mar. 31, 1946 Mar. 31,1947 and decrease 
iecinorlits Lip Stet tec poate sNT- CAs ccs an. Syeth . AOE alla a 15,781 35, 596 
Desa) ova OMe IR EER ATT ON UE A SELLERS lor ht oe ear eae ARO a SO 1,410 3,073 
SCO ULC HD el Ae tk iL SE NSD MOMANE thu BILE on 4h eae ED 2,642 8,166 
Welsh........ aN SEN eA Dent pm aa tt Te Rd TPR NE ANE EPPA 329 1,141 
ARGU a ey MiMi ls (a_ Raeeat gat rymeatint ctl! Caiew ae Fa es 20, 162 47,976 gs... 138-0 Inc. 
MAO Statest acetyl asian nals ee ee ed Oe oer i 7,454 11,410 53-1 Ine. 
Northern european races— 
IBeloTam Wyte at nN abi torn ie epee che mi ae ae ee ee 33 766 
Daas hee i I ee He Ie pei ae tie Sad rar Sn SO ge aN 34 83 
TDAH Loar ee, neat OCU SUID ek cab des Rt RT ol Ci a OE pane le 97 2,365 
Iam Shape eee enact hy Ov et UNS ho Ad PRS Laet Oren Gh Rae 6 31 
Rirerre ite Sega tor at Lives ee eer eel CIN Sgn eae iat ae ean iam oe 571 1,615 
(Cremeans s Sie tes ean aa A an poe tsa ANG) Ch See 234 838 
Neel an Gite een: woe. mel y dea key, heme am eah tN  Ra TAD eed 14 
INOrwe Plantes ciate (onc cen OR Cath eet erate bic eee ames ae 125 235 
SAVGCLIGIIW. CRN Daa sd 1 2uv oh wes ier ee) Reales Ai eee epee aes PHL 88 
DOIWTISISIS ae tee He cy etaen ee MN Meet a OREN ye Oe AU to ah ah) 18 70 
AOUaLSH TS pee ee Pi OAS RE as an Per oys AMY Si 1,148 5,605 388-2 Inc. 
Other races— 
PATI OTILATIE eae)! Beebe 1 Ses aA CLO Ob AMI Se 33 13 
IBOMETOLA Tee ya) Lette eae ie Rent ee RI ea 2 AE 10 11 
ES aliccarsiermites he neces Arde Monae, oe Seen 1 3/taU aed Ieee aa TRANS eS 1 
(CSAS (eae geet ROR ea ay Seta ee EATER ed toa SEU ela a ' 1 Ul 
OUSICATIM Urns Git Ric tN CRE LE? Pack PERRY UPR UE Mee tia STM ean aay i 
Croatians Aone, fe ie ay ae ane NEL ict Nee PNA oi 1 5 
CZECH MAIS oh Si hts: Erin AVE YOu Rt eat al ng Ra oar aie 43 176 
Dare Glan’ Hie Cl ne epea oe ew Oe URE a URRE ER er ON eee RN Sa ee 1 
TEACH aN bake Fn el Ua eee Rn gba; Seen OAR occ ON Lay eT aca il 7 
ISG MOM La Thy Gene 2 este, aes Does ies et lay Oy yet ae ae 8 9 
LSD) ieedie GEP URN SR SOD he BD Wd CU MOM ees od ens URS ee Bi 60 
Le (eMeN en rien Ae Ge hate RAMA Nee oh agin tra ly a 1,345 605 
Cb aire react oh ees legareet ee MSP OR Oe Bees. 58 142 
TEDENCSOLE ERA Rasiya eee Me EAL Pan MDT INAS a ae, ona» eS | eRe MS 1 
DUP OST Aid Meee ee eet Ne aha ai ane eure nam Le 10 17 
JEGRRD TS) AW je Peavk Ae ear ok ange Ut rWn Daa. Peto Siac hoe” * Me, 1 8 
erGhuaiiian separ ics oe eee edge Biel vie Moth en ates 4 23 
Misieaycairiyy Soe aes ake antes oe Ler 2 We et RU net 38 64 
NiaLGGSe)y a Mier Ate et ated 2 igtyt en UM ed be ats, 5 16 
Mexia i tiemmeee Same whe ton: Ager RR, AL MGC RI lle 3 2 
MOT a Val aTipena hen ere a ce toe eel ke ade Net Seat ott ce Maa Ee if 
INO OFS FPA LIS Many hin Ry cee eA COA me tera by cel vay 75 i110 
North: Amertcanuingian- sss tee ete a Roce at ee Wet dbs 11 
IP CESTAN ARUP eNn ye Ogee fun Ae eh BR eben Reals nes 1 4 
TP UIS lit, Pre he Cee 8 ee 1) Tm Mr rae, SARL a A cahde 528 336 
ROR CURTICSC Meier etn pu. A eae Oly 47 Rae eA aN 12 34 
IRVOUTINE Vern aer weree ere: ian te 7 hare iy Ce RE a 5 21 
RUSSIA Ae ef Bits tee Rah aye vale wee! SOR 59 145 
RaiGhenian seriacs ss uate. cans 2a | ey ear ae eer Lod 18 103 
Serbian teh oye Cee nie ie ad Carmien Lt 1 cee 
DON aaa Reet ha Anes ets Re 0 tn a PR 4 5 
Danish emer Me eet LOL. eRe eG a Or, 28 37 
Spanish vAmienicantrt taueee wae Us wen eee oy eae 5 7 
SAEED MLM pre ors aR A ee bet Ft 2, RO dale 14 9 
PRU TSI Mee iti ih A OREN te Ie OPP oe ne hie i 4 2 
otal staceayeten. tuscan aes ee Ae Qed, 1,999 13-7 Dec. 
Grand sLOvalstets eteet A on et eee Mien te poke ae 31,081 66, 990 115-5 Ine. 
{ 
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Immigration to Canada, for the Fiscal Year ended March 31, 1947, compared with that of the preceding 
Fiscal Year 


1945-46 
a From Northern Other 
British U.S.A. European races Totals 
races 

Lie, ERO SS chs Sh 6 ee eee fare; OOM 449 137 90 3, 367 
NVR ameertet ne Nera ei tick ay cat, St 2,789 445 104 65 3,403 
TST. U5 2 Wine nae She EE ae 1,901 551 72 45 2,569 
ARK: i3 sSi6%S ab bese OU ER OO ee ae rere 635 617 38 25 1,315 
ISTEATESIS ike Seok RN oe re iy Dae tell an 1,017 616 51 31 1,715 
SOpleMmDOMpeee rie Sin! win eas cee 727 762 50 12 1,551 
Oataber wer eee ee cine utes oet se Shek 689 750 50 31 1,520 
TEINS CH OYE) Gano tar st cree SRE ae oR eee 593 712 32 85 1,422 
PD SCOM DC Meet ate Oe hss cation 426 570 65 409 1,481 
MEMES RE Ae CIN es Ea ote 586 162 919 2,974 
LG DER AU Va Ree ee oie Fa has wroteon ea ls 1,265 560 119 337 2,281 
WGA. ores SB SR SO cee re A a 6, 302 836 257 268 7, 663 

NOCRIS HEE i a ne ek ntuee 20, 162 7,454 1,148 2,317 31,081 

1946-47 

ANVITEU be 3:5 Greet te See Ae ee ee 4,889 1,055 242 153 6, 339 
INT PI ONE Ae nie Go hes oe oe hte wars cone 5,988 1,008 372 323 7,691 
UNG Me ney Satori nana cc aad nts ins 5, 338 1, 182 452 174 7,146 
TUR ig ie. td eRe Rc a meaner eS 7,216 1,044 651 216 9,127 
PACU S Gene ee Pe EE ae etnies ee Rarer ich 6,676 1,225 1, 292 208 9,401 
Septemiberecretemraters. sor. a ee es oe 4,471 1, 153 723 203 6,550 
MELO Dee Rr ee es ee cle elas 2,740 1,097 878 136 4,760 
IN OWORDOI eer cn ciacin so Oue sw ttaielats Gases 9 2,637 995 266 127 4,025 
Wece wi Wore en ac yh eareths soles ka 2,759 728 310 145 3,942 
UTTER ico Sole Aas 5 EO ee et oars 1,799 683 176 102 2,760 
Ja) UA oa cla Spock te OEE Oe On ene 1,753 557 164 103 2a 
IMISFIA A, 15 de oe IEA RTOS eI ear RRs eee ea 1,710 683 170 109 2,672 

OURS sites tA wee eles eRe, eh ih, Shao 47,976 11,410 5, 605 1,999 66, 990 

Percentages of 
increase and decrease 

PALL Tee ree cates as ate ns ea eet, WMidete role chy ecghans Nohutenah havi ee eae oe 88 Increase 
IESE ectyever pci ESE eH DAP BERR ECE Goce cena Ra Oi ear aa Cee ne ts PCT tic ae ARE Ca 126 « 
LEN arent ea ee ete ME, co im Seer eM Quel aot etc cnatcy othe mtete Rte eae a 178 - 
Te cerned 6 ht Sena PEO EE LE DICE RC Paros aie B Ricataes Mioiean s DAMME Rete three es hs rie 594 - 
INSETIR is, 0 0b th ose OR EC CnC ECE Ae ERENT CED REINS Otten ANS PReercs Eaor eat sis 448 i 
SOULEIIIC Rae cen ae Terie ee tore oe he a Phy acheter aa edntac a rots OPP AS Be agers 322 o 
AC COD cd eee ee tee Macrae eee eta ritanmace cba ately remade 213 x 
ENGR IDOL MONI Beer eth cA ca Not Mh eck eaten. Eocene ar al cuanchen MUBIRALC Soles ayth oto ere 183 t 
CCETINI TOT EMAC ta eee oe INS aro aT Mita Ln at Rate seal AOA he REM oth eon 166 
[SONU TERY. Hoy oh MAU GS DES eA DPE SUG loan CI Spo Ly SORE AONSND crn Rents Tuo Yo tng Teen ec aT 1 Decrease 
IDS SET cc Sixo cae cro bce RU y Bad Saree tio aI Oe GOS es Die tier Rest cm rel nse n Pan csc Oe 13 Increase 
TIE TREN aN Mess adn chee Rao EO Rg PAR: ea oar vr Ye te ee a eR See are 65 Decrease 

TPCT Bs pepe edhe ee ae Oo MPRA is BORNE: SRI Air scar io ei rete Mee ae: 116 Increase 
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Immigration to Canada, showing Sex, Occupation and Destination, for the Fiscal Year ended March 31, 1947 
Via From 
ocean ports U.S.A. Totals 
SEx— 
Adultamales Hk ak Ro eee eee aR aero ee ee eke 6,319 3, 694 10,013 
Adult females......... PARE Bree otlln ekg Ser feete tA ee i Eh net on ame 33,451 4,093 37, 544 
Ghildrensunder eighteen seo acct eee eee Caen ee 15,810 3, 623 19, 433 
Totals x csnce ee he ee aos ee fab nea 55, 580 11,410 66, 990 q 
OccuPpaTIoN— 
Farming Class— 
5B PSS So het ers dient tea RE ct ep ee EEN Dp ee te 607 618 1,225 
Homalegyen verecnine eek team ete errant ea ot ae 290 255 545 
Ghildrenwet cul we ets os eee eet eee eee val 251 365 616 
Labouring Class— 
Males at te is Ele nacaae op sicain ah aire eR oe oe 852 45 ees 1,277 
Hermvalesers sein Mces sine gi aust Matin), sar Wataess Seat aan en eee 337 128 465 
Child reir ee ee nee eee Me, paca ave yeD 198 141 339 
Mechanics— 
Makegeh et eet ah acne cna Rae Or One tT ERR ea 2,313 747 3, 060 
OOTIVAI ES ee cir Se CE OR ee LE eee 835 264 1,099 
Children Seeence ste ea oe tee ea a. ee ae 584 225 809 
Trading Class— 2 
Maleate ieee be Ste Sear NS eo be Rae Bro Sane a ares 1,446 932 2,378 
Bemalesit ees et Rah laren cee ee ee eos eae ete oste 1,126 574 1,700 
Chil rene he Rhee aie ee ee nee 437 352 789 
Mining Class— 
Malesia OS ote Bee tone ee ee eat yer rae Se 29 27 56 
Females........ Pea ack Ay ct EMC? Oe A ON aM OPIN RE 8 8 16 
(Childrens. 24 Cv a aed eR Re ome ean ene Oar 8 5 13 
Female Domestic Servants— 
PLS) V.CANS ANG -“OVED erestec og raha eyinske iecetetetsenletae te eeueteas yee 520 61 581 
Wnder- (Sly ears ow a oe ee eaten 69 3 72 
Other Classes— 
(ICA) CS ee gee hereon ie ROL S Mt eine aay ar Nan Fee Os 7 RO Se Ber 1,072 945 2,017 
HORA OSs sya in ae ee oe cee ioe ate ene eee 30,335 2,803 33, 138 
(OITA Tens eee ean Gee ee ae oe Ee EM ees 14, 263 2,532 16,79 
DeEstTINATION— 
INowaeScotis s.msgs ecto oes COR ee me eer Wiss eee 3, 638 678 4,316 
INewEBrUnS WwiCk:ssaepes ies ear ee 2,332 850 3, 182 
Prince-Hidward.lslandecen ces. ta area rans 426 131 557 
Quebec ene tage! Pavan. rays seone caer nee emer un Tn Ut vite nent 6,898 1,662 8, 560 
Ontario ROMA sao Be Seed Percent SDLP ND Verr kt BA de dl aan ee PBN we ee oot 22,846 4,983 27, 829 : 
IVE ANICOD A apa Ree iss see PRR et oa TCHAD opt acl Gat mnie 3, 804 473 4,277 5 
Saskatchewan scsce si eis Leen Seer er ee ne ae: 3,912 329 4,241 
ZW B55 Ai5: Tota NM nb, Ut a ere an: ee nee Mia lee AO AG aE bn. 4,608 688 5,296 
Britishy Colum Discs el oe ee eee a eee 7,103 1,606 8,709 
MUON DET tomy sree seeeccors Deere tee a ee 8 9 17 
Nonthwestilerritoriessssancact seo a tee ee ae aes 5 1 6 
Immigration to Canada, for the Fiscal Year ended March 31, 1947 
Ocean ports ‘ 
rs From 
British Others U.S.A. Totals 7 
ADC ca een cee eae Seti abe ah Lie ere Re 4,889 395 1,055 6,339 
Ma Vices Cag one een Rm TE oe, ) elma NL Doyle Be 5, 988 695 1,008 7,691 
UN ee eee hanes SST ara aN uh REIN aie eee Mem Fone Tinea 5,338 626 1,182 7,146 
ILL Mme ys Sat Sc oe tees nl eC a toh nna eae Roca i) Mer Sn Sl 7,216 867 1,044 9,127 q 
PANITISL Maen, Cok Sor ice EA Ec See ae PRP cent gant 6,676 1,500 Vi220 9,401 ar” 
September cuter May ol, Peer Rees mere oie 4,471 026) 7a 158 6,550 4 
OSLO DET tes ARO Re tere a Ae ae NE ahi: 2,740 923 1,097 4,760 3 
NOVEMBER ¢e ok Seirus eee ate Cen eet ee 2,637 393 995 4, 025 
DECEMDER ER Ae ire keh. et tea ics Ae RO Re 2,759 455 728 3,942 : 
SESE Ta ganas tne MI ee LU eee ew ae ad ite bth eo AD, Se MY eet 1,799 278 683 2,760 
GO DTUAT Yee hats RR Meroe RIE ae eee Cam ua ne 15753 267 557 2,007 ’ 
March, Ghees ce tear cd, Suet nl ee ies RAE 5 ao eR Coa 1,710 279 683 2,672 Z 


MOCAIS SS saison coee ea eee mete ea ec 47,976 7,604 11,410 66, 990 
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Immigration to Canada, from the United States, showing States of Last Residence of Immigrants, for the 
Fiscal Year ended March 31, 1947, compared with that of the Preceding Fiscal Year 


1945-46 1946-47 


SMIPDI SENTEY Ale paige IR gE te AS TS aR TR ON NA EE 16 22 
Eanihiyg)Re.2 p 5 confi Ea Re RRR SION ict ME Mala tee 8 7 Sav DE onl URS MCC 11 33 
PARSER SHEMET RE tee Fyne oN eae PUA Ue ma acto eta ty Tate, nce een Reis 17 30 
PU ASM ee aL ae 20 tpt Rs wen | ERG Cau ey May ie 1d elas ree fe 14 
MO LOL er ee yy ein aces is Annee TOE ee eee Soe 507 862 
(ORO VaN NG Les es eens et a eat pees Corer = etn tle rat Ae ar a Aa eR aR oat Oy OR 22 46 
Connecticut....... ie, BARE OCD rea Grom eae a Mieke Gate eee ABS The BSS? 193 216 
(LEER orci Sie OPC On aeRO CRS RSET RE, RenN ee ay ER aM ee A EE aan OR a 9 6 
IDistrictoOmOOhim Dias eck eer to ee dole ne ase arb Seen eel nee ae 76 66 
LES UES Disaigog occ Rac Spice ae CERES aE eet eepnen Oso ek ante one RLM eR Sige aT ca 60 88 
OPS ITIOSES 4 555, SE Sree acm, SC Ren aU PR DERE e oe IRN RRA  pta TOT a 14 18 
i aiwitt ete den eras ty ee pee ghd” Mtpliaeear ey Oy dak ae eat ly muy A, 4 
Picist OME er emer ener rest ann heh aeons ture, is ape ae a sidosik ah Pion ve ha eee 39 62 
TV ECIYON She os asst anche Ot Fctice RePEc ce EE al RO a Ba 294 446 
TOPO DAE. ‘oo oa Sahn A Ee Oj ay RENTS cra Deena ha Sn 2 NN en eR eae Smarties 82 129 
LSBATIE seo og di els Os bos cles MENTE RR Ere RAIA Po i oe cP ann ie ee IMI ie ay 43 73 
LEGIT)», 5 S.aiiy ec Atle ae Race oe GER ca aPC ETI: NI ce Se RE AO 26 42 
PEGTED ITE Koy PE eM eR CRO Ct oiclaythn Be Gi eaiere sO Shc Ate SR Sa 17 27 
TUGTERSESEOTID. fla A oil Gott ey AR ae ace ee on er EN ne Pe at 18 17 
DP £5 cc MOA Oa MO RST SOS Ca Sil cio eT rT EINER err 303 558 
LIDIA BING los. thea hd ite: GERSe RCRA OE oR RET He ic aU near ie i oo 65 45 
er Hishe Ht Se GDS Meee Peis cs oe cele et eI, he, OG nes SPN amt) Mitt hen Myer 614 1,115 
IAEA OUVERENT, chy ghee oe Oe CC aa at IT Teper a en PEROT Ue 9 AE MI OR ET 1,569 2,150 
MEST irxe co be see Re recy oe Seance R ed et nada J Ciaran io ign Mi, CB aRs | Rane oe 168 272 
MPSSIse ID Ute me ene ia rer A nicer). Re eincie enone Sita ced tae Se GE 4 12 
WIEROSTTE Ly Sag So OR Em OS SNe ia rd ar gg OM Bc aa rR ane 74 68 
Wh OEY RETID).. 5 tesconduchos GE DMD Oe ce oe C2 on PR RI eR i Pa pet AEA cis 58 155 
ING LSLS A eee nS Set eats it Sorento et a | Acc a pegaatlerine iicieteed crave naceks 12 45 
INTEND Eo ot Ly ied Ae eee Rea geen, A a ORI RR Ort a Saye ea 14 vf 
INieicy [BION TRE THU SS ol oie a Ae eae, BAO Ca HAR ME RRO a ceric Sco Ps rs Ue eee 107 163 
ISSR ALTER co ed ch Msc auc ae SPO a CIEL Bae oS ee tree OM eegine 3 tha Mati 211 288 
Sa IN (Cay SE aN = 5c Se OR er ee a aa cl a ME eran 2 13 
carn ore ea te ion ere ene yee yt aA Gente al tete cutelaat y hrnla Spear rmcta 1,201 1,775 
INTL TO ATO LIAM rent oan cy ued stert Ar Sane trek ttepieleat, sc avy ceemeh are ane et eee hae 
INORUEMID aIKOtae te eee rete ee rr ree hat eek) pier ears sn ue aeons kee ahaa yeah arin 51 131 
COLDETBD So 6S Bub eto Bed SEO ae Ie Ci BN OMe Tae Retr R NDE cee SOW ME Urn. 1 Cea 249 404 
OUSEN iveTeRth,. 5 Sig pec NE I Cie 5 ne nT deci a Sites IR TR Gna h. fe enrariPara PH Tene. Ree santa 7 35 32 
OUREPZOM eos aero Lo Dec B ER las te ce asa Ne ee cere ga Pee SRP 116 178 
LETS) Ii a cexhin oes Se oR FC OEE U oa ORIES ROO nis Bac ER OM ER aes octet cae 200 338 
ERT GALS Ail Ser es eakeee nse RCI IR ere ee scapes Are ies Guia ae oe 91 165 
Stonlan (CaigoTais Mane g, cuaee irene Stina cde tye NaNO PRC. Catt Upurea RAIA CMe nc 8 4 30 
SOLER TIO CAM ae tt tree eee ea teaatrae ccneeRy EEG oereat athe Wane eae 16 18 
ERONUGSSCOM RM ee ieee cc Are hit Ore ee cial atts Sob: cee Samat eked oP era earn 33 24 
LOX ee Se tye Ae en) ahh pie wants Lert cube Fhstcs 2 od iassiet Soin ret scabase dlasate 64 77 
tata ear eee es are eyo eden eal ae RCN) Mole Sade aioe sraihittns, bao Svebyeses®) Shaves 34 31 
RTESTTTL OTL Meme RP ee ie es ni iN in alex Soci Bernas ae maine Guale Seah new Lat etn oat 81 126 
Wilpers oy | Geet eee Nie es DR or rte ee er nea tale a ea aM Ce em tare 58 71 
VIGNE DVLA PONIE win b ache Bi oninacy cea RMD eaig SOCRL RRR SETE ORIG crane PMN omar 407 666 
WES UMVALO TIN apr en gird, 2s ences Pas, fe enemies Moai atehee ale stesehetr a. 10 28 
VEE SIRDIU GSI ney Golo os SU Re ER CSI IOS Roa a atc eile sar ARS Sere Ie 91 148 
\WYSOBTERSUIES, ssn See CURES hes 0 RR RRL canes RINT rh en eo a cir ene NI aera 8 8 
INERT, oo 48 O80 a CORED ope EO ETI ERAT U CN ENG aca Ac eae 17 32 
CT ERS ee eee eee ete See Sona ae Lar Tehete Me ees 7,454 11,410 


8715—54 
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Returned Canadians from the United States, for the Fiscal Year ended March 31, 1947, compared with 
that of the Preceding Fiscal Year 


Canadian British Naturalized 
born subjects with Canadians Totals 
citizens domicile 
1945-46 
ADT Ibe Orne tose 2 Man ce EER S Yes ares 203 13 4 220 
ERY ee rare Acts ea oe heats se ROUe oe Seapets alee he 201 8 4 213 
BEING oe Oe oe Me EI te eeae hears 196 4 2 202 
Uy eereeR eR a eniie aretany cia aeee Teen ger 232 10 5 247 
AUSUSUNME aerircen tet. ce SRR Scores See ie 219 38 i 262 
September wet, pecs cst tesa ela wen tonede 260 13 3 276 
OCOD ee eich Mette cacen eatt Ateatein eats 327 15 2 344 
INOviemiberciae tek tatiana ee ee 176 18 3 197 
DEceMmberere ner aan see en ee 247 22 1 270 
JETUAT Yorn teed itor Be! Coe Ge ene aa 199 18 2 219 
1 ved oY EEN 3h 14 fate SN NP a Re en Py MT aR 198 30 2 230 
MATCH ec eried ae ra che nae eee aye nee a 195 18 2 215 
MOCAISN: heer ee cine aimee teeta be 2,653 207 35 2,895 
1946-47 

EXPY UL Peper ree a ete eae em nie Sete ae 263 13 1 277 
Ty Rea aetna cad Un av ie ga ny eB CE ER nets Ae A fo 284 18 15 317 
DUNO re teehee: Ate RC Ren eae wees 404 61 14 479 
C1 biges Sexe ap en pte ti CON NELLA tg URED Beret RAL etn aL 432 34 8 474 
PAUZUSt Reet, ice Vitve eRe CIR A inate eas 570 77 4 651 
Septem Der ery ent: Msrdk. cnt ate na ree Mont Nain On Ie 462 55 9 526 
OCTODERN aera reek Sein it ee Ane 446 77 5 528 
INO VEIN DER eee ner ae SSA oars BAG i cee 458 68 11 537 
SCOMDSR ear en ce ORT Eee ot eee 624 89 11 724 
SEDUAT Yea eo ia eae ra eRe Ne ar eye ne 532 114 5 651 
ISH TUATY etree reais ee he acer ite Moe ATA aie eran 387 67 17 471 
Ware lye ret. erwin oe ene ie eee aoe ne 586 83 11 680 
TOtals eens eee Meer oe eee ke 5,448 756 111 Grokp 
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APPENDIX “N” 
STATEMENT OF MINES AND RESOURCES 
IMMIGRATION BRANCH 
Statements for the Calendar Year 1947 
SratistTicaL UNIT 
Immigration to Canada, by Origins from Overseas and Totals from the United States 


Calendar Calendar Percentages 
year 1946 year 1947 of decrease 


On Phas Sl a pep hee Ae ai Rie apres Avene Sonam nn 38, 370 27,303 
LESSTO. uolitichadle 3 9 (ie igs oO aaa area a egy en S128 2,908 
(SOOTARV EL, 55. al ol ache tus REM ge OURO, Aly ae ey cade eh DR ae 8, 647 7,596 
WAY SHED crix ah 28 bee RSS ORE PET are SRS PTA Po RO) oe ah gti a ES alr 940 
SROLaiemrmn cme ht pit rc, Sabai ace Shiawase 51, 408 38, 747 24:6 Dec. 
ete Ce cates tna were se onthe inc Se see rahe, ie vce MEW Roe 11, 469 9,440 17-7 Dec. 
Northern European races— 
LATE TSbs., Se chien cc Ne ae Bie ee aR eros Ee 724 843 
TDESTISR OVE, yer cost ReSy Te AEE eR coe ee eo 83 185 
LOST «6 dare, elac 0.0 FS BRR NEO GREER ee ec Oe ea 2,146 3, 192 
JPSSTEATES] Fe 2 intern eR hs SO es ys Sm a nk ae ge Meee ong Airs 43 
Bene hits eee i PLN a tem Wee Ge Se re 1, 767 522 
(CSPI OVEN. 5. Bocegnaes BRIT te Cie oie RL aI TA ER Se a eee 4 300 
Heolancic mye a tem commie ee ane Sk enc N euevay et, Gia 15 8 
Norwegian 269 178 
WEG IG ep EMER a AL OTT yh ren vee A “a. apc ME ay bouts 86 63 
RON a a a ee a Ro 72 148 
FOTN ESS ops ane Pheer on AP RRRE eet IA ea Pe ee A A I 5, 633 5, 482 2-7 Dec. 


Other races— 


PAL DATION WM tcc nisine.. aT See Th ie a OB ieee ae Pht oe eNO SMe Meth Se 2 
ANT BE] OF EG U1 a cade, ASR CUEE.  hTEe aeRO on Re Ae eer RL ee te 1 
PARITRGH LAT e eet errr Nore Mere. MAmoat oni tlni can atta stoma 11 8 
SEXO PGS TR EH ey eR PO hen Eade ee Bs elle ne I 13 12 
UIC ATI AN ey ieee aaa trea cea iis Rk a en OR 6 
Nese eee cls ae nee a a ca nen oto G 8 20 
ChonEH Yossi Beet et ae 5 OG Nie a DW HORN, IRN etd Oe MSEC 1 
(CARBS RAE TY Sarees epee op pT nT, RRC AoC MI seitirer ARIE Gi teem dope 4 34 
DCT Pe rate TN ites soos eet PURO ey Ne ce allows ge he take 187 171 
TDD) DS RRO cae RR ae de ae er ge a eee 1 2 
TEINS (eT ETYD SEDI Rae 6 Dh cer INTE Cet ae Sa CP nee reel Se 4 116 
VBBIYG LVGT OSV ey Cat lt capa AC, oS eRe Nera NEL nea ORS 8 282 
(Cage oF area ere BORIS tect ctinek sr me eo pels ra IPS 61 659 
FB US ORRIN T SS eech oe oe RIC a CT eae 1,517 1,866 
LETTE: Co ine ie aa tet ie lanes ee Ua a Uae Ua aR OE Br eR A 145 139 
SU DATIOSC PSE ee eee hee eae ee ea ads Te esta mies elieyers Pe Re 
AVES) PAGAN, & 21S a a ot Rn Rn Ma OAc ace Are a 16 56 
I VEER hace oo Sige eee Re oP TRIE AN yeas ee MAA es ntaan ee eat 5 448 
ELEM Ua nian eaten hoe ee Se Rede ee aie ePtaten 19 1, 273 
WESC SIE Eo ta So Oat ae Ath AE a Ne OR ORAL 83 96 
TENNEY ye oe Ae Ae ECT tert a Vo a cI ER Re ec Meat rate 12 16 
1 (OS TATE S ay ly RE pe A ieest DGS AG oh a ei Peres rai 2 3 
Rrra ican re eee acre cae cap ote ea eek lore hepa ee ueeent ithe 1 @ 
USEPA ire ons Sk ait br ORR Ee Ace EEE RA SIC fe rc Magen 125 94 
INoLEneAmerican WNdlany on aire hierar lence 10 2 
POL Sine Ce oe tes a oh ns Beets et aan BoP eee 
TORS TES Af cote CUS Sec cth Oe PEM, Fa Een ab ie eh AE rr cha Ar Car 565 2,610 
TROT UNMUCSO Pete aan ee neh erate eae aa Meade ares Tooke 38 20 
STITT Eh ee. ce ee Gs oles POD cpm Eee MORO cae Eee 19 29 
BRAT ASEAN ee Eee TA Ti Sc anes Sere: sho are treme evaPe smntalcl reheat at re ah 154 234 
LEXY ANTES VE 1 Vis eee A ur rr cotta Une a ee rr 114 2,044 
SRE LYST) PO ea eee ere cree aise othe ume attend Mansene sat pyle uate 5 54 
oR aa hate ba pci bp Mi bene Rn Ne ern Arg tle ene eer er 5 71 
DAR ISN et ne Cer ce ene ate ad aiierstoeeene® 6 48 20 
MPAMisheA MOricanns, Mecca wee eee teehee meets 9 26 
SAU e) dopeiaend Oar te Co petniaMae oh oe eMierdteciuc agarose 1 1 18 
A EECA IATA NG a rie ee geaNE Une ESI CRONE Gh ARG es ENO Ne ccc hc 6 8 
TREAT yee ee eter sa ests. aside Gene asec ar wes ee oier rats oi 3,209 10, 458 
71,719 64, 127 10-6 Dec. 


Grand: totalas sce eles hace ote eee ooh egarnee 
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Immigration to Canada, for the Calendar Year 1947, compared with that of the Year 1946 


Percentages of increase 


1946 
From Northern 
British U.S. A. European 
races 
ANNUAL eee cline Bie Sere eRe ne oan eee 1,127 586 162 
Delo) Outs} eni ate as PAR ean ac ab cate NCR ee ts 1,265 560 119 
TY Ge) aPC lias np Sint ele RT Nase te ag aa ae gal 6, 302 836 257 
Atlee eRe enn aie one 4,889 1,055 242 
AV MUR CoP eee Eta L, EN RINE Stee 5, 988 1,008 372 
ONE ee es Meee NT toy Ste ihe gate 5, 338 1,182 452 
ADA Ses ait: aeae eo sone aoa Umm eae a 7,216 1,044 651 
NTIOUSTS: Ce Nt ar ak eis een ees 1,676 1225 1, 292 
September sasnuucin cn vce ee eens 4,471 1, 153 723 
COTTE) ayes vung ege len Be ek Ni UES Sea Tat 2 a eal ae Naa be 2,740 1,097 787 
INOVENTDOhee ere emis uaa cia A ee ares 2, 637 995 266 
(December sit iene cee een aaah aoe tea! 2,759 728 310 
Ratals ence ne knock ude mie catia eee 51, 408 11, 469 5, 633 
DANUBE Y Mera sop te Parco eESR Eee T Mad ME ce 1,799 683 176 
EDEUAT Venn ete ah Poe eee ee aie deioo 557 164 
MATCH Sa tere eee oa ah ane iene 1,710 683 170 
SAD Tie osees ee ceeere nace es eee 1735 708 205 
dy BR the ot OP ae ead TIS ae Le a 2,862 871 441 
DUNO le ae PR alr ines city Pee Gon Bose h Cae eens 3, 209 913 1,470 
AETURSAS a0 AP ee a area en SO elem IMMA a 2,640 916 39 
WNT Tea SLi dea Aero RM REBAR beer eeth ce eee ee 3, 869 855 297 
Septem Were: iste ae eee Sh cupeks Se 3,951 1,012 1,003 
OCtObena tant eee ee eren tale mae ies o,20 1,014 421 
INOVEI DER eek i oes OTe uke Shuster as ee 5-151 671 318 
ECE DEL Gre. et eRe s 4,837 457 424 
Motels site. ice RR eee 38, 747 9,440 5, 482 
VATU Yeo ene roeeghs NOR a cis Meee INEY 7 crete ta aus tee een ret te ne Me We Men, San ee 
HOD TUAT Yea ar Vee OR eA ee Toa Rae iS ny RLU Lae aN (a Leas aia Se eee eRe tee le, aE 
YW 00) Ou coma eae cree aN LIDAR et a HELA eel oc RRL ORE aaa a) vincent Miva NE rar LoS UE BBY I oa Ww pal Af Fates > 
No 8 tates cei Sapte Pan er ea SO eA Oa EBLE, MORES, Vaan ai on oe 
1.1 Be CA, ote nee Scant th pie aca Metin Dba saa ae ME ieee Pa Eee RR oat yA Seok 
DUNC Fe eR eae RETO PETE, RE RR hh ee CME! Sen oe, AL Wage SEE pyre ek 
ALN) hicaraeactae Bnet. MeN yc RUPAtie a aioe See or ER RR Oe RNR ee mun a ne me aah eal he A eS 
YN av TSR Rk pete Sea IE No eet ROY care tnt te Te MRS At RN Soy 9s NB aR RS 8 ARES oa 
pete) SR eN OEY 012) che R eos Ls Airs REN a LA On Pi nema Ce ei NE on CE NI a gO ea oa be 
October situa sree retire hy, (eat at pelos eee le tama dined a DER Jae Re alisha Came rae oe 
IN OVEI DOr eee tatac eam: otis otR ELL Nee aetna oudumeere gute ict SOLA Stour a WN or Cra ida a 
Decem bern ech teen nee ie ekaatarale ete ie peaks, Aakers 0 Sees ean nn thes ag rane 
FAS) ao Te paket ne a AT Seon Nt OR deat AU RU ni pL eam cra bone Naa 


Other Totals 


Races Totals 
919 2,794 
337 2,281 
268 7, 663 
153 6,339 
323 7,691 
174 7,146 
216 9,127 
208 9,401 
203 6,550 
136 4,760 
127 4,025 
145 3,942 


3, 209 71,719 


102 2,760 
103 2,577 
109 2,672 
168 2,916 
414 4,588 
308 5, 900 
1,160 5, 109 
1, 265 6, 286 
1, 263 7,229 
2,275 9,841 
1,470 7,610 
1,821 7,539 
10, 458 64, 127 


and decrease 


1 Decrease 
13 Increase 
65 Decrease 


54 ee 
40 “ 
17 & 
44 “ee 
33 “ “A 
10 Increase 
88 cc 
89 “ 
90 “ 


11 Decrease 
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Immigration to Canada, showing Sex, Occupation and Destination, for the Calendar Year 1947 
From From 
overseas U.S.A. Totals 
Sex—— 
PAIRS NE ALCS eetee hee ES ee pe te, Mn aplasia PET AM 3, 550 27,281 
peeure Homalese 25's... isos so. ckne wees BF PRONE et Rd gtd 21,135 3, 652 24,787 
Shildrenuneerm Eighteen ../5007 cao ses ee 9,821 2,238 12, 059 
TSS ee PEE <n Aiea epi ont eae 54, 687 9,440 64, 127 
OccuPATION— 
Farming Class— 
BLES per Pe es RTs ocean wow hs deh tee nee ks ones eats 3,677 497 — 4,174 
Females $8 ay att LS EIR AOE TS SE eat Ca EE 1,722 201 1,923 
COM DUIG Ly 5 3 SI rr RR a cat I eA to egy ah da 2,123 283 2,406 
Unskilled and Semi-skilled Workers— 
INCA CS ener eaten tr, thy ce net ral elas PoC eae Bete 6,911 452 7,363 
GMAT OS saree Vmetrame coh ch ceew keene sunt renee Preiser iam ts 1,554 130 1, 684 
Gini drones pc eee soins cei is ene eee oe 796 109 905 
Skilled Workers— 
DICER Rn aero ate. sida Ee or ata kitlal amis ats 7,730 816 8,546 
2 VETS AVEN PENS Fle os! 5 Net ar Sag 2,842 280 3, 122 
GLevURG IRE Ns 5 Aha tiaiacis RRCRORMR IE etn Ce re ae Racy eRe an are 1,886 268 2,154 
Trading Class— 
ALOR U eRe eC ere ey yet Meee ea ror kc an Boe ete 3,261 950 4,211 
ICT AICR MIME N isl Masel, Serta ee haters PTO aoe 3,340 570 3,910 
OCTET. (2 SiR ncaa ta RS Sait ae 1,041 323 1, 364 
Mining Class— 
IM LEN LEYS OA oa Ot Raia ae be Ane RE, Toe seep EUs 397 32 429 
Eigen ales peer Toate eM Oitlccsas Goo eo eee ee ee he a is oe 30 il 41 
COLE CSTR i narc «ede neat Rye aR tre MN ie eS Ren ane a 27 10 37 
Female Domestic Servants— 
A SRY CarsyanideO Viele woe sas: cei tela Stan eeediane Scots ole eee 1,823 63 1,886 
Ors Sie OATS re eco ites iene art mittee eae re - 101 2 103 
Other Classes— 
eee hI Ce ceed etl re i NR ee Ae ne Re 1,755 803 2, 550 
Hleirales aan: etcetera ne aioe ara comacregs «ieee eo 9,824 2,397 12, 221 
MB atl Clie rem eeere  eE ee en ete cicaoae oer Aine iets 3, 847 1, 243 5,090, 
DESTINATION— 
IN GREY BIGOT ies Seteerc Ae Ann he ea eae 1,859 435 2,294 
Ne aS TAINS WACKae Seer wt oats tmeaisieres stars weet a sare aeans recsaee 862 386 1,248 
Princes Hcdwardarsiand science ec kara tee ten roel 152 71 223 
eet eee Pe che re | eh 6,597 1,675 8,272 
MENG eae ere ewe tees ces hanes cia heya aahie tenate eral tople PRG ce la eatlecous 31,379 4,164 35, 543, 
Terrie oi yee jen OCA aie eke cot i ae PS eee ae 2,459 288 2,747 
RS SICAL GING WEVA eee STI treo hs renee od Ao ota oatead eas 1,605 296 1,901. 
TRE OS 5a ial ae kar re ARR GO 2,591 670 3,261 
PTT ELS DRO OLUIT DLA sence ee eee hee See alee or terse ese ohare 7,168 1,431 8,599 
RA OI OF IIUGUY city wiactes oe nt teetgs sel vca'e ROS Hye Sp 29/53 > 9 21 30 
INOLGN WOShemerritOLliess oie ciotons iim iaiaiea eels Shire ea as 6 3 g 
Immigration to Canada for the Calendar Year 1947 
From overseas 
From 
British Others U.S.A. Totals 
rte at aa a Nie ans ToorE rd Ret eat en 1,799 278 683 2,760 
eee ane Ses 1753 207 sy 
J LEO Re oer Se GO Slate Tee Pe RPC eae MOR iter ieee 1,710 279 683 2,672 
RSSTe ir ais cc eS eT Con OS III aS REISE wre ara eae 1,735 373 808 2,916 
IESE. 6 5 RRA OD TSO; Seger ROR DEO ORE ec Onesies 2,862 855 871 4,588 
LTE ot Ee TE ar borin oe ara 3, 209 1,778 913 5,900 
DEAT me Pom sta yes) 278 ep havin ie dancers /Tiehate) euarelsyshe leloca/e her's ol 2,640 1, 553 916 5, 109 
LA TIVE ss onto ceo eae aR SE NBR eee CGO. 0 ODOUR OAs 10,5 3,869 1,562 855 6, 286 
ete Nine te nes ec Mg Pit Nae tint amar 3,951 2, 266 1,012 7,229 
COR Se Ae SS Oe dane dns artnet Mencaea ea 5, 231 2,696 1,014 8,941 
Oy OSS en ORES Sel A NCR cot Ratt sh oR 5, 151 1,788 671 7,610 
LDS COS ae ASAI 6 om oie crore oIOninie Mince cam eee 4,837 2,245 457 7,539 
A Wo) CA yawns ese ers Traian Seiten, Air. Pcie eran ae 38,747 15,940 9,440 64,127 
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Immigration to Canada, from the United States, showing States of last residence of Immigrants, for the 
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calendar year 1947, compared with that of the year 1946 


PALS a) eee Se ae un cylin cca ced Fe Siem Rae oan mE nce aE eee ae aL Gece AER, 8 Ah ae eRe 
TA TAROT ao eee se ke aT OIE ate Sey EL ee AA CaS Pee 


Kentucky 


Louisiana Pte e cree eo el BA EERE ees SATA So 8 Sok CS Benes) wy aie RPT OL GRE Cees 


Maryland 


IS ATTEN WOU aiitaly As ache aici Seana hu CMe Ne OM RM eS ier Ae iwi ee a Reeth he 


MITES OUTTE. 6 pe tee che ee Reed: ine SRNL RRS 9 eee 1 3.7, WIN > EOE OR Sy ERR BN aT 
MOR CAT Ate ner. thc eee he, Ande tare ae SP eee vies CONT ay ee ee cy ei Pn ae ANA 


INO V:RG et Seared Poe chone clic altcs Matus an: 6, eee A dn ee eee Aa vee RR een 


New Hampshire 


New Jersey....... 


New Mexi 


CORencst cielo, 


New York........ 


NOTES ON Amer Pets aes Tn gia y Ah OREM tas hse. ae EPS a ny een 
Pennsylvania...... 


Rhode Isl 


ct Pea 


OULD AD ak ot anes cae sedand ce eee yates, hele alee tee Cea pee Ne Mtoe Rey ere 


Tennessee 


VATED yee ct GaN a On eter CUS ROL nt A Se CE aS 


Washington 


West Virginia..... 
MEASCONSU baie role he ica call ons cate 5 Ace Nice) OEE on m eranainast tence A hea, 
Ia ay Cot (oY dike cee aetna CHES ote eng Oe Tieton pena, eared, CEM 2 Ne ai ht AE to nh Rene 


11,469 
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Returned Canadians from the United States, for the calendar year 1947, compared with that of the 


year 1946 
Canadian British Naturalized 
born subjects with Canadians Totals 
citizens domicile 
1946 he Fai 
PIQUA V Pee. ace he Ne ay ean oye tot 199 18 2 219 
ODUMALY rer ere Meehan konid A chine. sector suelo 198 30 2 230 
INURL OL reer Oe cos te non ren ce ike acdnin oor 195 18 y 215 
SDL UR T enh a rs fainuty ali sp etree 263 13 1 277 
NTU eaeree te ee At et A ee Ab Dk ig a nensgght os 284 18 15 317 
BITING oe PR Mee ee os ec tans Coins, Weraaele aise BY 404 61 14 479 
JETS ca dg 2 Si cintle uss OD Oe Oe OE rea 432 34 8 474 
Lat TR ATI Bisey Ela oes Beata hint Pee ere te eR 570 77 4 651 
September 462 55 9 526 
October 446 77 5 528 
November 458 68 11 537 
Becom Went eye ar ner orcs eager a Cae 624 89 11 724 
Motalsmcrepemeace cme ets 4,535 558 84 5,177 
1947 
SAEANUEAL Vey ease: ae ce ote acne Seas ot POE Siar ke 532 114 5 651 
LING STATA, Sis a ps Banc RCO IOI oe ae eee emt ee 387 67 17 471 
RUC rk ae eR SS ae clancates iayehs 586 83 11 680 
AN WE Mg Uae e's oa Re BOS Meee aS aEN or eae 712 124 50 886 
DAS pO, diay ORT eT aU RON Chae a as eR 729 261 24 1,014 
BUN GMC ete nates tos yet tical svete ote ote ahaa 714 333 32 1,079 
SPU AIRS Bos SRS ea fe OTR oR Sea ee aN RnR 600 361 34 995 
ARUYSATEL aig Se eR Ore ae CECE CARD Ue sts ene 489 199 Li, 705 
LIN DeLee tie cee, seek clk nla akon Ae oh: 544 101 31 676 
Octo Der eh lees oro Mishoo See pdt Didone whenmoabe 502 105 10 617 
ING VOLE DOI eee is. ake cities by keke oripeiarayerns oso 456 70 7 533 
MIECEM DOTy canteen, een cha sore isl alte ee 495 154 14 663 
BLO bala ime ten are nate ce aisha Shoots 6,746 1,972 252 8,970 
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APPENDIX “O” 


STATEMENT OF MINES AND RESOURCES 


IMMIGRATION BRANCH 


Statements for the Two Months ended February 29, 1948 


Calendar Year 
STATISTICAL UNIT 


Immigration to Canada, by Origins from Overseas and Totals from the United States 


Two months Two months Percentages 


ended ended of increase 
Feb. 29, 1947 Feb. 29, 1 1948 and decrease 
MING LIGH easier se ieee ee tere os ase ee ee nae Ente ae Race ee 2,612 4, 233 
Trish (icon baci tect tea ert ee Leste Mcp toate pany eee Ne ete ae 223 555 
eO this cr eae wan Mic Meee GP Pea LER Ee Pheer Aen 612 1,402 
AUS Iola ee a eRe eee ahs a eA Rene ena ame MEY waa Saks ie 105 123 
TOCAIS 2s ssioe See os ECR ee tee Sepoe 6,313 77-7 Ine. 
WinitedStateswRe. Ve i203 con eek cee ia ne ee ne eae 1,240 921 25-7 Dee. 
Northern European Races— 
Yai Pea 31 ik A Nn Oe ae A ome ob Seth Poet aber oc OP Tian MOEN A Mine. ty 41 101 
Panis Hieee ted ee cd ASI anna CEA ae EE a 12 47 
rbelice are ieee ep i hes ee a eae Oe ey 181 384 
LUTON ced o> ARTCC ec iirine Sg arene ened oS Nn a oye en ha A 5} 19 
PONG iano attest iec cs keh ep de Nat eve bk Sa tea Tet SPE ee 53 109 
KGORTIA TINE eer ont, os antennae kt Le cides ene De Carine er pat Rn aaa 29 63 
INGOT OR LAT ee sree cats Becca Ra airs ee RET eee 15 44 
RSircccle UCI Oc ah Seeley cg eieaee PS he OR a RA geet Ano atiy, S irene y etek 2 14 
Sp Slee eras at cle a cs RGR eal ONS Rm ors gee eee eee 4 45 
FRO tals feck wey run te. PNA cee eR hoe Stet ee 340 826 
Other Races— 
Val CPN YTH a tact eps mee nese Whe Sy yw OMAR a Shy cid ay, 5 se Sane MP TS, 2 
MON OIULA Meese acc et ee te thee, ee ee aca ees ie oven 1 3 
Bulgarian esto. a a earn ane a enue Ste Mens weiner ge Bric 2 
IC Binese ST Eas et Seed ate dod Sat MA ie YA AR ed 4oy 1 
CS FOGIAN hres ee Se eR on eee aha aL TRAE GUAT, Ok neers ee 1 13 
CZECH ene ey ee ee ee ER oe ree 3 57 
DAStL IMO IAN Cos. eater es kn tear amen Tec tees comets eee Hee 11 
USCNOMAT eee he ein meen oak EEN ee an erat: 3 150 
OEIC le Ma SW AL CaO Nan Rtn tide Sent aM Ba he mie rs deed eee 4 133 
EE GTST CW sree ee ee re eee Rn eA LES, Sai glee ate Seah ED 83 1,402 
LASALLE ye eaten eae ah ity ea Ren ore PROP, Fungi ie vate Ah SMe 14 53 
TUZO-SLAV es Oe i tears ee eh eee te et eae 2 106 
Wettish cen tcmt rs mite es en aS Nay ce neko Amnon te 3 212 
AGH Uan Taree sey eee aed ee citla tor Ne olcce oat Eee Rearets 5 361 
BEV AT ae hee At Beary et og eal nates Aeiaie thie Someeter ey cpaner aes 4 50 
Walteso © sree pect aren MS eek Seo Nyon romtmien Ts ae euiete paths Meme, be 5 11 
NECYICAN A oe Wr ae tne Ninh oe aN oe LE Rei eee aay Ae ee 1 ae 
MO La Vist Seren einen, me ere a bas Ce ria gad SERED Se aoe 2 
CORTON ee aT eae flee eee cc tetne epit cara eons eae rae ae 14 8 
POISialis tee eee EN ee he Rr Re Meee EE 3 ee 
POLishiys etaceeeesiee cine eee iets le eas oe ot ian hats hone he ehake 42 877 
POrtUgiese fens seey eee ere he ot a ere ene 1 3 
Roumanian eh eye en ete ih aoe NOE Ge ee 4 if 
URUSSIATI SN eae, hrc ne caer ote RIES, bu ORI eA ees 6 86 
Ruthenian tne aca eae eee Ul iy I es 1 736 
Serbian yar eee ts estat ae ie ee io hs botnets ae 26 
lOve ese eee eee ke rene are ee EPS aE cere 75 
PSDAMISIT Sele los teeth eee letersi aR Se eral costes 4 
SpanishcAmericaniy. ses ae tie Pee NRA hia whe Ste 2 
SVELAM Oe po Aiton cctbey water ee a eee pee nts. ALP Se, Sule 1 3 
PR ankish ey yphescen, ae aa ene es eee a ea eee Ries 1 
‘Potals sie oii dae anh ete aon aa me ee eae 205 4,397 
TANG Totals. Aver. airs eek i erate eon 6 ie aE nee 5,337 12,457 133-4 Inc. 
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Immigration to Canada, showing Sex, Occupation and Destination, for the Two Months ended 
February 29, 1948 


From From 
overseas U.S.A. Totals 
Srx— . 
ANG HOURS SHEN S19 Recent en aia A Oe Sl ieee iil 4,843 ea: 5, 220 
Aaa SUNG STEVE ONENESS eR A, OP a aR Bae OR ena at ann oie i, aE 4,322 376 4, 698 
Ginldrenmunaerieighteen. a ss.054 sco ee ee we Melee Pee 2,308 168 2,539 
OCG ISA tee ory. tor open at he. BAe oil we me 11,536 921 12,457 
OccuPpaTIoN— 
Farming Class— 

DCS eR OSs or Se EEE ee aoa ee 786 38 824 
SECS TSUN FECTS, ah re Ne, ge Sie ene Pe RMON Se ra mE nT aie pee Tou at 364 13 377 
irl renews. cote ct eee tame des 312 16 328 

Unskilled and Semi-skilled Workers— 

EMIS: co Siac Cia CGR Oe aha a ere A AES 932 39 991 
IMEI BI ORE Ree PTS Bice eo Set RO oo ee Pea oe 381 12 393 
Childixon tere ee et ene a, ee ee, 181 6 187 

Skilled Workers— 

FL ye ES Gi sa Par Aa ow lar pS toe ee ae 1,859 99 1,958 
SR OTN ALES ea sere me ae ae aoe ea TE oe rae 892 27 919 
@ avlarenies pe cele eres sake oo ck Sen en etc arene ee 598 18 616 

Trading Class— 

PE VTSS aol a | ae heel A AN Ou Oe Re Paani et 525 87 612 
TVS GCYD PSS aes OC Oi eo ee eS Neon, RY a er ape 574 56 630 
Slildrens eco. Khe ON tat fe, Uy nema ven, ee NE 177 27 204 

Mining Class— 

BGS eRe arte oath a eons a me eric Dae ena 486 5 491 
Hernialegam ens mere yc een ate ah. an he eine dae ae Deere eh eee 
@ il yverite tae Pee Pes re ee ee eae eae 2 eo ae 2 

Female Domestic Servants— 
ASK CANSIANG) OV ET Nen en sere Merron ware erslone toe oecie aes 715 2 717 
Winder. 1Shy Carsicctot shoe nes cou ss Ruse near raie b aie sos 6 1 7 
Other Classes— 
nh A Pep aoa’ Dee DN eee BoA aiah iS, SA ne st aera ies een a 255 89 344 
ISI ALGS eA oth ee eee el Mu te car oko 1,394 266 1, 660 
Giildrenmty ot a eee OR Ga. Sue neared rere mcer as 1,095 100 1,195 
DEstTINATION— 
INGRARASO ORE SAN a OG Oar Serene an fo chien ate Aen RE 225 26 251 
New eae ail ay Wien are ameN pee a SS . 
ee a ree Os nA od 800 173 3,033 
(GAR ie eles coe eg ie aes ek ewe RUE aE ate A 2 aa en Mi ir 5, 848 384 6, 232 
I VTVR Eo) 0 be ete ela Nace RETR Ach HAIN Cease eadeamucea ae is 476 29 505 
SHEL LEER 10 Nah ge tee eee ine En ee Se EE Nn 266 13 279 
PAU OCS EWS ll Brey 7 Le as 2 abe aaa eh) SARIN) te OOO 453 80 533 
BxitishiColtm Dist coc er Fe Mo aera LiSPBYy i 1,428 
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Immigration to Canada, for the Two Months ended February 29, 1948, compared with that of 
the{Corresponding Months of 1947 


1947 
Northern 
British From European Other races Totals 
URS As races 
TERRI. il cork ite Ren en Fite Or 1,799 683 176 102 —-2, 760 
HS DHUALV Aas Cet, Ce ee ee hele ee 1,753 557 164 103 aay | 
Motalgueteiniicsrs: eee men ae 3,552 1, 240 340 205 5,337 
1948 
DANUAT YT eee eR ARRAN on Wem tetera eh re 3,526 488 387 2,847 7, 248 
HG RUT Vari terete teks ae ec heepacits ores aie 2,787 433 439 1,550 5, 209 
Dobalseeeaa. catinals ceed ciiae: 6,313 921 826 4,397 12, 457 
Percentages 
of increase 
BEV LES pase Cat atpea Star erie cane at rts Ah Ahk RRR ee ae eS A OO eer A OS Ne ON A MN Ce ee eee iin 163 
1 Os) oy wh: en A, pte Rep Bure Pee neat anim ne a Rac Tote ti Na ga Ne Samet Ranta ara aS BIA tng Sa GAR ere 102 
AL Ot allies Sek PRG AOS 1 acces Reve Sha RR RY EP aes OTE eee ee 133 


Immigration to Canada for the Two Months ended February 29, 1948 


From overseas 


From 
British Others U.S.A. Totals 
IRINA TY erent reek, Pe eee ere ane tes, Stet cee ani ian ier 3,526 3, 234 488 7, 248 
HE DUUBLV AROS i eter eee Neve oe Ue ak ke 2,787 1,989 433 5, 209 
PE OCA IS ie os oak ate eh Be N asthe SEE eae oes 6,313 5, 223 921 12, 457 
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Immigration to Canada, from the United States, showing States of Last Residence of Immigrants, for 
the Two Months ended February 29, 1948, compared with that of the ‘Corresponding Months of 1947 


1947 1948 
AN EN OV TINS ie er ie iret ea A a PP PRoee oNotca ea ce SLRs OIE atin caine Pi ka la 1 
ARUIGUEY o> UE 8 ae eA eae ne aS aaa er inert ite yd ead 1 i 
AS HWCXOINE YS TAS SE ate iam neta aera NI te et Plea tA aE aR Sia eee rare ia Me Menage NT 3 
FAT RAN SHSM Puen Me Oe Eiki, Sah oe te Ae ata e eh eNe eats ice ec ee 2 1 
(CHENG crc ee eres AR PEM Ss 1 re i IS OO re ONES ARS 8 67 92 
SEO LONACULO My Me Nar or ai FE ae ee ee an Ee Oe ee ee 8 15 
BORD ECUICU UME RRS oe nN eter neg Se aL ttneh es REAL pee ey conoepa 17 8 
Delaware me ey gt eae eee ci ee Manne HIN Tes bee Re I ca ee 2 
SUE GOES OLUTTA A ee chee Selene ae I ins GDP OS ere ye et nee 10 4 
HOLOTA Ue meerire eee ten ere amet fk eb eatin kat veh ake Oe ne oe at ee 9 m3 
COLL 1S Re eRe et Net eo Mh oe Seite aie tran BT 2 Pn AUR ON | eer 1 
CLAN OME Tn eRe se LO ete PE nh te tern Mision ita cleo Deelah tee ee 10 i 
Vas... ge yh dic o Seen aN det RAS, Me Bere a he ira hk eer gan ee ts 55 34 
LAV BENTH), Shera eth ig, Ai pe ee ORNL cE eg te RRL AIL paces ea Nn er SRc  NN 13 8 
OW AMEE en se eee ere eet, hal ea we) snl Coe ek et ee Oo ilaeweas 6 4 
JROTINEDS, « 6'b wi Saute Rg ee ea ee ae ee aah PE en a aa 9 1 
SCTE CK Be or, GE ti ah Ye OS Tene Mer crs TMM IPa Saab A acid oe Memes hak Mice 3 2 
IUCR: Fee no tee tae ean eee ae ein Ie panne Meg ICR 1 1 
JA IGSVE Ge, 6 oa eB te oa cl ok Po SO eee En CAE RENOE cen ay arn AE ey UTI Act se 31 19 
TAIT A BO Vo I ote sie et 0 A ae ae PE RS ER ORO yearn ay Pe Sr EE te a pe 5 13 
BEDRSACHUSE LES Tecate Tc ae, sed ina IRAs a OTs MMe, men ce 67 62 
MEGS VEST ees tet allen Oa aN, ae Rc en ae Sie a RAN RPP MEAN ats Die any Aint CORA Ea anton 245 147 
WMinmesot eet end: roe pe Cantino en Ae RM Fee n hyn om eee MO A phe oy Re wee atk 23 30 
RVUISSISSID DEA en eee Eek Sel ease ce Moye eee Rs meets aCe eee RNR ars oleae eto etd es 1 1 
SEO Re dT PR ae ee ee, Rett Wer paiva Race, ANE mas car ed 8 15 
IVHOUIUA TIME ere rt nr eee es 8 Ica, a Nee: at ME RRO yet fins ty seahecAreR ey 27 4 
ING ETRE LRT, seh aah eA gee Sele RRR aN. cee Sena kt Ree penton ak Re tee, Hr, 10\2;) | eee 
ING wrtlarapshine wenn igi hte mtre rye Sek ed rer sractiian eae rarabe Rel tat enc cane eee eee es 15 9 
ING WHUCESCY ar er ec hies el RC eens el anna a barter ete 43 ae 
ENC WHLGXICO Ma een rnt tt re, 7h ree) we uly ee Nod eae naa eae Tes Sahn UNC nora a Be Spa ee 2 
ENG Wa COL ome tinentacey. rn Pee ts nite Metolsictg ance adc cars Sel eae ee Te oe 262 192 
INortir@arolina atte ite Meats dese ein Seatac here tcl ie ereencdaye oy cies 
INORG) alcotaee iy mol aetna homeetncusa mre Sate erat rio eM AR eee 17 3 
LOM re cee tnt Nive et he re ter ae a MO An Slav rag Yoh eeiay Saree atte eet 42 28 
CONTA ASTON Se 2 srs ane aE ee aT I ear ese At ART Emel a Oe ea TD 4 15 
rer ON eee eth ee PN een he wi ac aad rch eee kdl sata Gece out mkt 22 13 
RENN AV LV AT aera oe Mee se es Seek ee tm ora CME ee cae amb emelansetaaweredae 48 25 
LBA Evavd Val 1 SEN 18 awe 1 ee re eae eae aii Ue NC pate Re RE trae Te PMN RC Ween ah Ry 25 16 
SGUe Ra rOlin aie peee teens re ee etre in iorie. ickh ane ce reicrond Gactabe mle Coase oman ems 1 1 
DOULA OTA eee ee NC c chee a cee aie lets te ocd cast uaetNe neat eet eres 5 1 
PRENTESHCE Meee Mt e ts Pe aren ian Gabterice aecks uirattect tied slant. ots, See. ence a eae aE nt y eal 7 2 
Ate ae eet cr PR ng tere Bae Leet tari eres seit ed oe seh isloeh ler ates (a oege entre : 9 
EA eed he ee Paiste ee a Rts age ey ends aba soil srehaneep Se ale ena ee Gc) Che acim Anes A a a 
\WTSTROU Bec cate eae eae TR Moke pS ©: cao ds ER ce eT n ras Seater ey 15 8 
WATE Es SR o i Se DOE Ro ne Melton been aan BEE ee Soe et omamkiny comentn Ae a een 
WVASHING LOM et eee ts rr ee Tee OOhrs a ekeys  Saafe eedaetn crane tons en chaieRtonene 66 79 
VAC SUMVIEN DN LI ER eet rs ety renee tence tases orca ofa Re ofa PRN on ES NE oc cre rele kt ohegeretncee 1 4 
WUT SCORIS IVA teen yey iia re es cena ral ody Maa ta arene aie oc ota nge AMS ies 15 9 
\AWGSUIDI2 Son, clei me eT Be eR OP aoe che Monel: nee enn et aban an bee es 6 clei 4 
INGO SUERTE DSR cin ni NAR MELEE Bh oR USE Se Sar SO OAY grt One MRS are eres nee ee 321, haere eer 
4 Noli Cee, en een Nica te NA arene tune hc Se MoO a at oe een 1, 240 921 
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Returned Canadians from the United States, for the Two Months ended February 29, 1948, 
compared with that of the Corresponding Months of 1947 


Canadian British sub- Naturalized 


born jects with Canadians Totals 
citizens domicile 

1947 
MA TUaIEV Ar meat alters Oren rare Ne ROE OER SN LS 532 114 5 651 
HODIMALY. Aor ese ce eee Me Oe Cue Mente Lanna es 387 67 17 471 
Motalscien trae ch cles EA SS UE 48 919 181 22 1,122 

1948 
UAMNUAT Yeon Meera tape siete, arene hey baa ats eal 445 256 29 730 
HG DIST Vise cron te tae see Re Maharey e 285 102 17 404 
MU Ot als ee At Mes, porta seet atone alco enc Same NE 730 358 46 1,134 
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The Honourable Carrtnp R. Witson, Chairman 

The Honourable Senators 
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Burchill Horner Roebuck 
Calder Hushion Taylor 
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ORDER OF REFERENCE 
Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Tuesday, 

February 3, 1948. 

“That the Standing Committee on Immigration and Labour be authorized 
and directed to examine into the Immigration Act: (R.S.C. Chapter 93 and 
amendments) its operation and administration and the circumstances and con- 
ditions relating there to including:— 

(a) the desirability of admitting immigrants to Canada. 

(b) the type of immigrant which should be preferred, including origin, 

training and other characteristics. 

(c) the availability of such immigrants for admission. 

(d) the facilities, resources and capacity of Canada to absorb, employ and 

maintain such immigrants, and 

(e) the appropriate terms and conditions of such admission; 

And that the said Committee report its findings to this House: 

And that the said Committee have power to send for persons, papers and 
records.” 

L. C. MOYER, 


Clerk of the Senate. ( 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


WEDNESDAY, June 2, 1948. 


Pursuant to adjournment and notice the Standing Committee on Immigration 
and Labour met this day at 10.30 a.m. 


Present: The Honourable Senators: Wilson, Chairman; Aseltine, Burchill, 
Crerar, Euler, Haig, Hushion, Macdonald (Cardigan), Murdock and Turgeon. 
—10. 


The ‘Committee resumed consideration of the Order of Reference of 3rd 
February, 1948, directing the Committee to examine into the operation and 
administration of the Immigration Act, ete. 


The official reporters of the Senate were in attendance. 


The Chairman read a letter from the Honourable Senator W. A. Buchanan, 
attached to which was a memorandum from Mr. A. Weiler, on Refugees from the 
Baltic Countries. 

The memorandum was read to the Committee by the Honourable Senator 
T. A. Crerar, and ORDERED to be printed in the record. 

At 11.45 a.m. the Committee adjourned until Wednesday, the 9th of June, 


1948, at 10.30 a.m. 
Attest: 


A, FORTIER, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


Tue SENATE, 
WEDNESDAY, June 2, 1948. 


The Standing Committee on Immigration and Labour, which was authorized 
and directed to examine into the Immigration Act, met this day at 10.30 a.m. 


Hon. Mrs. Witson in the Chair. 


The Cuarrman: Senator Buchanan asked me if there was to be a further 
meeting of the Committee; he said that he had a brief which he wished to 
present. He wrote me reporting that he was entering hospital in Montreal, 
and would not be here to present the brief. His letter reads:— 


Honourable Cairinr R. WIzson, 
The Senate, 
Ottawa. 


‘Dear Mrs. WILson: 


I am not likely to be here when the next meeting of the Immigration 
Committee is held. Am going into the hospital at Montreal tomorrow 
and do not know when I will get out. 

I had hoped to present to the Committee a memorandum that was 
given to me by a refugee from Estonia. His name is A. Weiler, a former 
member of the Estonian Parliament, also the publisher of a number of 
daily and weekly newspapers and prominent in the Chamber of Com- 

: merce. He has been writing a number of articles for the Lethbridge 
Herald and the Winnipeg Free Press about the situation in Eastern 
Europe and has talked to me on a number of occasions about the position 
of the displaced persons from his country. I asked him to prepare a 
memorandum with the thought that I could submit it to your Committee 
for consideration. 

I have had enough copies of the memorandum made to supply, 
I think, all the members of the Committee and you will find them enclosed. 
Also, there is some material about Mr. Weiler himself which will go 
to establish that he is a man of standing and importance. It rests with 
the Committee to decide whether the memorandum should be published 
as part of the proceedings. My own personal feeling is that it should be. 


Yours as ever, 
W. A. BUCHANAN. 


I shall now read the letter written by Mr. Weiler. It is as follows:— 


Senator W. A. BUCHANAN, 
1404-4th Ave. S., 
Lethbridge, Alberta. 


Dear Sir: 


According to our recent discussion I am enclosing twenty copies of 
my memorandum: “Refugees from the Baltic Countries”, with some 
copies of my credentials. Should you think it advisable, it might help 
our purpose to make certain ministers of the Cabinet acquainted with 
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the problem, who if only indirectly have influence regarding the situation 
and immigration of the Baltic refugees, as the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, the Minister of Trade and Commerce, the Minister of Labour, 


etc., leading members of the House of Commons, members of the House ~ 


of Commons Committee on Immigration and probably the leaders of the 
opposition parties. It could be arranged that I send copies of the 
memorandum to persons you might suggest, with whom you might have 
no personal contact. 

I would greatly appreciate it if you would let me know from Ottawa 
the names of persons receiving this information and if necessary, the 
names of individuals you would wish me to send additional copies. 
I am keenly interested in the future development in questions pertaining 
to the immigration possibilities of the Baltic refugees and would therefore 
ask you to be so kind and inform me from time to time of the results 
of these deliberations. 

If you deem it necessary, kindly point ou to me certain steps that 
I might have to take to help you in this respect. If there should be any 
further information that you might need, kindly let me know, and 
I will do my best to forward it to you as soon as possible. 

I am most grateful to you, Mr. Senator, in the personal interest and 
willingness you have shown in taking these steps and using your influence 
in trying to solve the difficulties connected with the immigration of the 
refugees of the Baltic States. 


Very respectfully yours, 
A. WEILER. 


There are credentials here to show that he was a member of the Estonian 
Parliament and quite a prominent citizen, apparently, in his own country. 

IT have asked Senator Crerar to present the memorandum, which is quite a 
lengthy one. I do not know whether you think there is any part which we 
should take up but it is Senator Buchanan’s idea that it should go into our 
records, and I suppose that the committee would like to have it included. 

Hon. Mr. Murpocx: I wonder whether before Senator Crerar reads that 
statement he can clear up this point. In the second paragraph of his letter 
he says:— 

I, myself, am a refugee of Estonia having lost everything in the 
Communist occupation of my homeland except my life, ability to work 
and hope. I arrived lately from Sweden to live with my children, who are 
Canadian citizens. In Estonia I was the owner of a model farm, ete. 


Then he goes on to describe what he did. How does it come about that his 
children are Canadian citizens and he was in Estonia. I wonder if anyone 
can clear that point up? 

Hon. Mr. Hatc: It could happen any day. If they have been out here 
five years and have been naturalized they would be Canadian ciitzens. That 
is all that is required. I have a lot of them come to me in Winnipeg, sons 
and sons-in-law, and they want to get their parents out here. I ask them 
“What are you?” “Well,” they say, “we have been here ten years and we 
are Canadian citizens”, and they produce their papers. 

Hon. Mr. Murpock: You assume, then, that these children came out here 
on their own some years ago? 

Hon. Mr. Hata: I think so. For instance, Senator Murdock,—I did not 
know anything about Estonia, but I meet a lot of Czechoslovakians—many of 
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these Czechoslovaks came out to Canada about 1927, 1928 and 1929. Most of 
them were young married men and women. Now they are well established 
farmers in our province, and they have come to me—perhaps a dozen of them— 
asking how to get their parents out from the old country, 


Hon. Mr. Murpocxk: I could not understand that at all. 
Hon. Mr. Crerar: That is the explanation. 


Hon. Mr. Asertine: Once they become naturalized under the new Act 
they are citizens of Canada. 


The CHatrMAN: We were only thinking of the children who may have 
been born here. Of course, that is the natural explanation. 


Hon. Mr. Hate: That is the explanation. We have had a large number 
of Czechoslovaks; I happen to know about people of that nationality; and the 
sort of thing I have described is happening almost every day. I know four 
or five men, who are now about forty-five to fifty years of age, who came out 
here in 1927 or 1928. They were half of a family, and they sold out because 
they feared that the Germans would overrun Czechoslovakia and take their 
land from them. The other half of the family, thinking that things would be 
all right, did not come at that time, but they want to come out now. 


Hon. Mr. Ase.tine: They lost everything, and now they want to come here. 
Hon. Mr. Harte: Yes. 
The CuairMan: I think Senator Crerar might go ahead now. 


_ Hon. Mr. Crerar: The Chairman has asked me to read this memorandum, 
which I myself not yet read. I will proceed to do so:— 


To whom it may concern: 


In the enclosed pages I wish to present to you a general survey of the 
situation of the refugees from the three Baltic States: Estonia, Latvia and 
Lithuania. I sincerely hope that this information will be the object of your kind 
consideration and, when dealing with these questions, that the solving of them | 
may receive your generous support. 

I, myself, am a refugee of Estonia, having lost everything in the communist 
occupation of my homeland except my life, ability to work and hope. I arrived 
lately from Sweden to Southern Alberta to live with my children, who are 
Canadian citizens. 

In Estonia I was the owner of a model farm, a member of the Estonian 
Parliament, for over ten years, a publisher and the vice-president of the Board 
of Trade and Commerce. My past experience proves that I am in a position to 
know the every day life and the conditions of my people in detail. é 

Proper credentials have been given me by the Estonian Government in exile, 
and the Central Committee of Estonian Refugees, in taking necessary steps to 
alleviate the sufferings of my fellow countrymen, as well as the discussion of 
any questions pertaining to Estonia. 


Respectfully yours, 
A. WEILER. 


REFUGEES FROM THE BALTIC COUNTRIES 


The three Baltic Republics, Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania, were the first 
minor nations to be occupied by Soviet Russia. Estonia had 1:20 million inhab- 
itants, Latvia—1-80 million and Lithuania—2-35 million, a total of 5-5 million 

eople. ; 
4 Bbunne the summer of 1940, when the Russian occupation began, private 
properties were confiscated without any recompense to the owners. 320,000 
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persons were deported to slave-labour behind the Ural Mountains to Siberian and 
Arctic hard-labour camps. Husbands were separated from their wives, families 


were disintegrated. It is not known that anyone has returned alive from these | 


camps. A number of citizens of these states who found no means of escape, 
preferred to commit suicide rather than submit to deportation. 

If we take the occupation of the Baltics by the German armies into consider- 
ation along side the present Russian occupation, then it is estimated that the 
small peace-loving Baltic States have lost, as victims of Hitler’s and Stalin’s 
rule, close to one half-million people. a 

In the fall of 1944, when the Russian front moved closer to the Baltic States 
for the second time, a large-scale evacuation took place by countless citizens, 


who found ways and means of escape. They preferred to leave their homeland: 


and save their lives, rather than submit to barbarism and terror and possibly 
death. These individuals who lived close to the coast, fled with fishing boats to 
Sweden. Residents further inland fled South-West by land till they arrived at 
the British-American occupation zones in Germany. 

The following table shows the origin and present location of refugees from 
the three Baltic countries: 


Germany Austria Denmark Sweden Total 
TSGORraat einay at teuastens : 32,100 c. 1,000 800 31,900 65,800 
Pua VTAl hie atte te acess 80,300 c. 2,000 ? 4,400 86,700 
PG anirar weceods neta. 52.400 950 2 560 53,910 
MR Otatletyexceeres cates 164,800 c. 3.950 800: 36.860 206,410 


A small number of these citizens found refuge in Italy, France and elsewhere. 
Among the 31,900 Estonians in Sweden are some seven thousand Estonians of 
Swedish origin, who were given Swedish citizenship, upon their arrival. This fact 
brings the total number of Estonians in Sweden down to 25,000. 


The distribution of Estonian refugees in the beginning of 1946 as compared 


with the spring of 1948 is as follows: 


Countries Number Number 
having received ~— of refugees of refugees Immigration to 
refugees in 1946 in 1948 
xerman Bi-Zone ..... 32,100 25,400 
TEShwecdiemmra ak tae ete eee 25,000 22,600 
AsdStRla es rsie oct fee 1,000 700 
Denmiarktentanare cree: 800 350 
Nbitsh acl aN eae se ay era 300 500 
Tealve fs dusis ace eeaetpweneccs 200 200 
Hilsewhere asses anaes 100 1,300 
Greatebritain serene 5,500 
Canada and U.S.A. . 1,300 
Belgium and Holland 400 
Repatriated ........ 1,300 
8,500 
59,500 51,000 51,000 
Totaly: toy erette. 59,500 59.500 


There are difficulties involved in securing accurate figures as to the total 
number of refugees, their present place of domicile, their nationalities and their 
occupations, for there is a constant movement from. place to place and change of 
occupation. But these figures correspond fairly accurately with the present 
situation. 

We can see from the above figures that during the last two years 5,500 
Estonian D.P’s., approximately 10 per cent of the Estonian refugees, have moved 
to Great Britain, amounting to 45 per cent of the Estonians in the British Zone 
in Germany (1946: 13,698 pers.: Feb. 1, 1948: 7,809 pers.). 
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Due to the present immigration regulations, close to 2 per cent of the 
Estonian refugees have been able to come to Canada and the US.A. During 
the last three years only about 1,300 Estonians have arrived in North America, 
one-third of these to Canada. The approximately 400 Estonian immigrants in 
Canada have arrived from German D.P. camps. Only about 50 Estonian refugees 
have come from Sweden. The Canadian Immigration officials seem to draw a 
line between the D.P’s. in the German, Austrian and Italian camps, and the 
refugees in Sweden and other Western European countries. 

There were in Sweden at the beginning of this year 22,600 Estonian, 3,400 
Latvian, and 460 Lithuanian refugees. These refugees are in their best produc- 


tive years between the ages of 17 and 59, amounting to 72 per cent of the total 


number of displaced persons there; 16-9 per cent of the total are children under 
16 years of age and 5-1 per cent are persons over 60 years of age; 71 per cent 
of the total able-bodied workers are productively engaged in various Swedish 
industries. The employers are very satisfied with the adaptability and working 
abilities of these refugees. 

The former citizens of the Baltic States are very ambitious, religious and 
eager to learn. Among other qualifications, the Estonians are internationally 
known as excellent sportsmen. 

The .following table shows how, among other professions, the Estonian 
refugees in Sweden have adapted themselves to new occupations: 


Number of Number of 
Occupation Est. refugees Est. refugees 
1946 Oct. 1, 1947 
i eves oven seeeenatole Gurelini atte DONO see wero, Somer eee A ain e.cto tse 5,500 
Aoriculuumesan G HUNT DEL. dle’. tyes ocl+ eis ste case ae ee 1,400 
IRS enepanvena tec telraaes 5 VER et Oey SLD cake wayne rh One er Mu meNe ban Sn oe 3,300 
IN GRYO. ANIM ELLL OMS SUA MeS™ h suecere sola e cl a.calit ea tas tetany eae 1,100 800 
EVACL OT Yee WOIIKET.SU ces cag tre cin attacks ae wiradyers ola. c Desire wire 800 
ime’ Wreta) workers, 20-056 sie oe eo 3,600 

hes gil, putea aes) Ae ne So aba ei 3,400 9,500 
SS GaN LUN eee Reais Sue eyele ce otce ait Me oeezene ot olan seats 700 950 
Engineers, technicians, and gen. labourers ......... 550 1,900 
BTCC VGIZS Mr ieee eget ens or Succ eh een Niact AAS ee var ra, ones Toney at ga 550 1,900 
RrOKessOrsmeandeslechuler Sen. one adusa tee ee eae 110 
LOE GOT muna aN es Seon hte ec TeMagSe ake lcd enale oa eu) daateaeees 108 60 
AVISINAS THETIS™ WN tee coy epee ete wines eesa tee ores ie Bees cteso ah seas arch meee 40 9 
TA XGHSAUEET Spe hg ants ete ees came de Bact Re ea NER 650 
Efeauitlagua nid eye VEIN oor. tarred rehetgee yin erehs ieee we « aes see 550 


The refugee farmers, fishermen, ministers, business men and teachers have 
adapted themselves in the last three years to various factory and other jobs. 
They have sacrificed their life work in their homeland and therefore their 
characteristics as convinced anti-communists should be valued highly. 

The refugees in Sweden seem to have been placed in a special category. 
Outwardly they seem to live satisfactorily. They have work, they earn their 
daily bread, room and clothing. They are materially in a better position than 
the D.P.s in camps in Germany, who, in contrast, live among a hostile sur- 
rounding and eagerly wait, without steady employment, for immigration oppor- 
tunities to other countries. 

But the refugees in Sweden lack the feeling of stability. They are possessed 
of a fear for tomorrow. Their safety and well-being are dependent on Russia’s 
immediate plans. From time to time Russia has demanded that Sweden hand 
over certain citizens of the former free Baltic States. In January, 1946, Sweden 
did deliver 135 refugees to Russia. During this process many individuals com- 
mitted suicide on Swedish soil rather than return to their homeland. Now, 
two years later, the Swedish papers have reported the fate of the remainder 
of the repatriated 135. A number of them had been murdered upon arrival in 
Soviet Russia, the rest were sentenced to hard labour for twenty years. At the 
beginning of this year Finland handed thirty refugees over to the Russians, 
who were delivered in chains to the Soviet authorities on the Russo-Finnish 
border. 
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For these reasons one is not surprised to find that the number of Baltic 
people eager to repatriate to their homeland is comparatively small, only 2% 
among the Estonians (according to the I.R.O. figures in the U.S.A., Zone: 2-8%). 

Disregarding the general attitude of the refugees, agents and officers of 
Soviet Russia visit D.Ps. weekly in these German D.P. camps, coaxing them 
to return to their homeland. These agents take advantage of their situations 
in distributing communist propaganda to the refugees and agitating them in 
every way possible against Allied control and the Allies in general, by means 
of literature distributed on these occasions. 

As far as personal safety is concerned, the D.Ps. in Germany are in a far 
better position than the refugees in Sweden. The Allies have specifically stated 
that no one person is to be sent back to his occupied homeland against his will. 
But in Sweden the refugees have no such guarantee. 

Guided by the happenings of the near past, let us now suppose Russia will 
present an official ultimatum to Sweden to hand over all former citizens of the 
Baltic States. Such a demand has been constantly upheld by the Russians not 
only against the Scandinavian countries, but also against the Allies. But, up 
till now, Moscow has received a blunt refusal from Great Britain and the 
U.S.A. 

Will Sweden feel sufficiently powerful and independent to resist Russian 
demands? Sweden was one of the first to acknowledge the annexation of the 
Baltic States to Russia. Lately it also became known that close to 15,000 
Estonians, Latvians and Lithuanians have been registered in Swedish personal 
registry files as citizens of Soviet Russia (!) without the knowledge or consent 
of the individuals concerned. In the Swedish Parliament an opposition delegate, 
Prof. Hostad, presented a detailed enquiry into this situation. It is self- 
explanatory why the peaceful Baltic refugees in Sweden have been stricken 
with panic knowing their near future is very uncertain. 

On this side of the Atlantic the rights of minor nations have been rightfully 
recognized. For example, the State Department of the United States has 
forwarded a circular to all governors of the individual states, including the 
following :— 

The Department has never recognized the incorporation of Latvia, 
Estonia, and Lithuania, into the Soviet Union, and consequently does 
not regard Soviet consular officers or their attorneys as having any right 
to act on behalf of non-resident Latvian, Estonian, or Lithuanian 
nationals with respect to distributive shares owing to them from estates 
of persons dying in the United States. In the cases of Latvian and Estonian 
nationals, such right has been reserved to consular officers of the respective 
countries by Article XXV of the Treaty of Friendship, Commerce and 
Consular Rights of 1928 between the United States and Latvia (45 Stat. 
2641) and Article XXIV of the Treaty of Friendship, Commerce and 
Consular Rights in 1928 between the United States and Estonia (45 Stat. 
2379). Moreover, even in the absence of applicable treaty provisions, 
the Department does not consider that Soviet consular officers in the 
United States have any right to represent nationals of a third country, 
whether residing in the United States or elsewhere, without that country’s 
consent. It is respectfully requested that you advise the courts of your 
State having to do with probate proceedings of the position of the 
Department with respect to incorporation of the Baltic States into the 


Soviet Union, and that you request them in considering the validity of— 


powers of attorney given by persons in the Baltic States to Soviet officials 
in the United States or their attorneys to give appropriate consideration 
to this Department’s position of non-recognition of Soviet sovereignty 
in Latvia, Estonia, and Lithuania. 
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It is no wonder that the Baltic refugees in Scandinavia are seeking ways - 

and means of escape, be it with row-boats to England, or motor-sailboats across 
the Atlantic to America. The Estonians are accomplished seamen, for of its 
3,600-mile boundary at home, Estonia has 3,200 miles of coast line. Several 
boats full of Estonians have arrived in America, braving ocean storms and 
_unspeakable hardships. But such an immigration is illegal. 
Hon. Mr. Ever: I might mention an incident with regard to one boat-load 
_ which came across the Atlantic. I think they took about three months on the 
journey and landed in the southern United States, where they were held for a long 
time. Finally all of them came to Kitchener, and most of them are still there. 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: The manuscript follows: 

To save the lives, the working initiative, abilities and acquired skills of dis- 
placed persons from the Baltic States, would it be possible to make arrangements 
to provide for legal means of immigration to Canada for the following types of 
refugees: 


; 1. We learn from the newspapers that the Canadian Government has 
enlarged the admissible number of D.P.’s from 20,000 to 30,000 persons to various 
occupations. But from Sweden, immigrants are admitted only as close relatives 
of Canadian citizens, a few farmers and farm hands: miners, loggers and lumber- 
men. 

We also have in Sweden textile, metal and construction workers of high 
standing. 

Would it be possyble to include the admission of refugees in Scandinavia in 
with the qualifications already applicable for displaced persons in German camps? 

2. When immigration lists are prepared, in most cases married men are 
omitted. Heads of families, although skilled in their trade, are not selected for 
immigration. It is stated that there are difficulties in supplying accommodation. 
It is true that an employer finds it difficult to supply appropriate living quarters 
for newcomers. 

Would it be possible to have heads of families immigrate to Canada, estab- 
lish themselves in their respective jobs, find living quarters for their families 
within, fer example, three months, and then have their families follow. 

Naturally the prospective immigrants would have to undergo established 
medical examinations. Included in such a family would also be individuals pre- 
viously cared for by the head of such a family. The future of every country 
depends on the youthfulness and vigour of its younger generation. For this 
reason children should not be rejected nor difference made between single and 
married people. 

3. Among the D.P.’s and refugees we find individuals with saved-up money. 
They can be found among the D.P.’s but more so among refugees in Sweden where 
for three years they have found emplcyment and had opportunity to save. Their 
occupation in their homeland has been varied: shoemakers, tailors, barbers, elec- 
tricians, tinsmiths, car and bicycle mechanics, seamstresses, plasterers, painters, 
etc. They have had their own workshops working there personally for long hours. 
We have a shortage of such small business men in rural districts, towns and 
smaller cities. ; 

Would it be possible to permit the immigration of such minor craftsmen, 
when they can prove that they have a certain amount of cash on hand in 
Canadian dollars, English pounds or Swedish kroons, when they arrive? 

4. Would it be possible to facilitate the immigration of independent Estonian’ 
farmers? ae 

Before the war Estonia was one of the first agricultural countries in Europe, 
following Denmark in second place in the production of agricultural products. 
Sixty per cent of the Estonian population was rural and forty-seven per cent of 
the Estonian export was agricultural, being, shipped directly to England. The 
products answered the requirements of the high standards of the British market. 
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In 1939, the year preceding the Russian occupation, the Republic of Estonia 
produced per every one hundred of its inhabitants 40 Ibs. of bacon (Finland: 22 
lbs.; Sweden 14 lIbs.); per capita production of milk was 1720 lbs. and that of 
potatoes, 1560 lbs. (Sweden, 1420 and 720; Finland, 1070 and 570 resp.). 

Among the Estonian refugees are a number of experts in poultry, horti- 
culture, apiculture, dairy industry, who in their homeland had been owners of 
their own farms. They possess theoretical as well as practical knowledge of 
actual farming. These people could easily be employed in various phases of 
Canadian agriculture. 

5. Numerous outstanding scientists, experienced doctors, chemists and 
engineers are among the refugees from the Baltic Republics. They are only too 
willing to harness their skill and knowledge for the future of Canada. At 
present they are employed as office workers and archive workers, whereby their 
special training is going to waste. 

The Estonian University of Tartu was the oldest in the Baltic States, 
founded in 1632, had acquired historic traditions and scientific recognition. 
The enrolment in normal times was 4,350 students. The percentage of the 
number of students to the total population (1:25 million) was considered one of 
the highest in the family of nations. It would be advantageous to Canada to 
facilitate the immigration of these well-trained and highly-skilled individuals. 


6. Music and imaginative art were at a very high level of development in 
the Baltic States. Conservatories and art academies developed the natural art 
talents of these people. 

Every city with a population of over 20,000 had a permanent theatre and its 
symphony orchestra. Travelling art exhibitions also covered smaller towns. 
Philharmonic concerts, opera and operetta stood on an even level with those of 
Western Europe. 

Recognized composers, soloists and painters are wasting their talents in 
D.P. camps. Music and imaginative art are international human values. 

Opportunities should be given to this type of people, so as to enable these 
artists to enrich the cultural hfe in Canadian development. 


7. There are several hundred ministers among the Baltic refugees. They 
have graduated theological colleges and are individuals of high moral standing. 
In Sweden they have found employment in factories, in Germany they cut 
firewood. 

The U:S.A. preference is given to immigration of ministers. 

Would it be possible to facilitate the immigration to tee! also of this 
type of refugees? 


7. Private enterprise was one of the main stalwarts of the economic life 
of the Baltic States. Business found widespread recognition in the West. 
Businesses were organized according to their types. Private enterpreneurs were 
not only interested in the growth of their capital, but also in the working condi- 
tions and social welfare of their employees, developing these to high levels. But 
the Russian occupation destroyed all private capital over-night. The business 
men, who found it possible, had to flee. But they took with them their valuable 
experience, energy and initiative, which the communists were unable to 
nationalize. f 

Would it be possible to extend a helping hand to this type of energetic 
individuals? Information as to their abilities and past performances is available 
from central committees of the Baltic refugees in Germany and Sweden. 

I venture to ask of you and hope that some form of concrete help be 
made available to all above-mentioned types of Baltic refugees, and that all 
these physical and cultural values in the form of human beings be allowed to 
harness their good qualities in the up-building of this new Canada, to a first- 
rate world power. 


A. WEILER. 
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Hon. Mr. EvuLer: Madam Chairman, I was not’ here wen the meeting 
began, and I should like to ask who Mr. Weiler is. Whom does he represent? 


The 'Cuarrman: He was formerly a member of the Estonian parliament. 


Senator Buchanan stated in a letter that Mr. Weiler had contributed articles 


to the Lethbridge Herald and the Winnipeg Free Press. Senator Buchanan 
had hoped to present this manuscript himself. I received it directly from 
Senator Buchanan, who felt that it should go into our records. 

~ Hon. Mr. Crerar: Senator Buchanan told me that Mr. Weiler’s son is a 
large and prosperous farmer at Barons, between Calgary and Lethbridge. He 
had known Mr. Weiler junior, and it was through him that he met the author 
of this memorandum, who formerly was a member of the Estonian parliament 
and a man of standing in his own community. I am bound to say that he has 
put together a pretty good memorandum for a man who has been in this country 


only a short time. 


Hon. Mr. Burcu: How did he get out here? 

Hon. Mr. Hata: Through his son. 

The CHairman: We know that what he states is true, that preference is 
given to people in the D. P. camps. 

Hon. Mr. Hata: We are helping to support the people in those camps, and 
naturally the officials want to get rid of them as soon as possible. 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: I do not see why the immigration authorities could not 
send a few inspectors to Sweden to examine these people medically and so on, 
and screen them as to ideology, if they wish, so that, if they are found satis- 
factory, they may be admitted to this country even if the degree of relationship 
is not as close as the present regulations require. 

The CHAIRMAN: This committee recommended last year, and perhaps also 
the year before, that the categories of relatives admissible should be extended. 

Hon. Mr. Turcron: The Balts are considered among the very best in- 


habitants of the D.P. camps in Europe. I should like to ask Senator Euler 


if the people who landed in Kitchener were not admitted without any question 
as to relatives here. 

Hon. Mr. Evtsr: I am sure of that. 

The CHairMAN: The quota to be admitted to the United States from the 
other countries is very small. 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: The plight of these people in Sweden is not, I do not 
think, exaggerated in this memorandum. The Swedish government is probably 
under pressure in one way or another from Russia, and the position of the 
refugees in Sweden is more serious than in occupied zones in Germany. 

The information I have been able to secure about displaced persons who 
have been admitted to Canada is most favourable. I have talked to some of 
the mining people who have secured a number of them to work in the mining 
camps, and without exception they speak highly of them. I am told by some 
that the immigrants have the added virtue of being able to inform the people 
they work with of what communism really means as they have experienced 
it in Europe; they have, therefore, a steadying influence. We find among these 


_ persons some well educated people. For instance, I heard of a lady who has 
had three years’ medical training, and her husband is a scientist. She is now 


waiting on tables in the mining camp and he is working as an ordinary labourer. 
They are quite willing to do these jobs in the hope that something better will 
be offered later on. 

Hon. Mr. Burcuiy: I am wondering about the reaction of public opinion 
in Canada towards the present immigration policy. I raise that point because 


I think there is a big job to be done in the education of the public as to the 


a 
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true conditions in Europe. Personally, I found in certain quarters a resistance 
that I would not have expected, even against admitting people to Canada in 
any circumstances. This attitude is due to the fact that the Canadian people 
do not realize, as we do here, the true facts of the situation. The Canadian 
people can be taught why these things are being done, but to go ahead with 
the policy without a complete understanding of the problem, may lead to trouble. 

Hon. Mr. Ever: May I relate to you the reaction that occurred in Kitchener 
when the people came there. The general public were entirely sympathetic, 
because the immigrants came under rather special circumstances. I think it 
took something like three months for them to cross the Atlantic in an open boat 
and they landed near Georgia and were held up at Ellis island for some time. 
Finally they came to Kitchener through some sympathetic friends. They were 
housed for a time in one apartment building. There was quite an outburst 
from some of the returned men, who were finding great difficulty in securing 
living quarters for themselves, and in some instances were unable to find 
employment. That criticism has entirely died down. From time to time the 
newspaper has made a report with respect to these displaced persons who have 
come in, which has been most favourable. But as I say, in the early stages 
there was some criticism because of the difficulty certain ex-servicemen found 
in getting quarters. 

Hon. Mr. Turcron: The criticism was not against these people coming in? 

Hon. Mr. Evuer: No. 

Hon. Mr. Turgeon: The Canadian Legion dealt with that question the 
other day. 

Hon. Mr. Evter: Some of the members of the Canadian Legion objected. 

Hon. Mr. Turceon: They went on record in Saskatoon last week as being 
in favour of immigration. 

The CuarrmMAN: I have been interested in this subject for a long time, and 
we have had great objection from the Legion, and particularly from the Canadian 
Corps Association. They now seem to have changed their atttiude towards the 
immigration policy. Do you think that on behalf of this committee we could 
make some representation directly to the Immigration Branch to give considera- 
tion to this special class? 

Hon. Mr. Ever: Is that merely a regulation they have now, or is that 
statutory? The department might say “We cannot do anything under the 
regulations”’. 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: That is the position, I think, Senator Euler. The 
regulations at present provide for the admission of what I think are described 
as first-degree relatives. There is a certain closeness of relationship. Now 
that does not extend as far as cousins. You may have a person in Canada 
who desires to bring a cousin from one of these camps, but the relationship 
is too remote to be covered by the regulations. I have a case of that kind 
on my desk at the moment. A person I know very well, a very estimable man, 
wants to bring out a cousin and his family. He is a tailor, and there is plenty 
of employment in the town where this gentleman lives; but at the moment 
the regulations are not elastic enough to cover that case. 

Hon. Mr. Murpocx: Should we not ask Mr. Jolliffe and Mr. Keenleyside 
to come here and put on the record what the regulations are? 

The CuHarrmMan: We have them. They were produced by Dr. Keenleyside. 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: Yes, I think they are on the record already. 

The CHairMAN: We asked in this committee a year ago to have the 
categories of admissible relatives widened. I think we have asked for it two 
years in our reports, though I would like to look that up, but I know we did 
so last year. 
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Hon. Mr. Aseitine: What languages do they speak? Are they conversant 
with English? Do they speak Russian or German? 

The Cuarrman: A surprising number of them have a knowledge of English, 
have they not, Senator Crerar? 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: I believe they have. I believe there was an Estonian 
language. 

Hon. Mr. Ever: Take for instance, the name “Weiler”, which we have 
here: that is distinctly German. 

Hon. Mr. Asexrine: I do not think there is an Estonian language. The 
people speak either Russian or German. 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: Estonians, probably, if you go back far enough, are 
of German origin. 

Hon. Mr. Asevtine: What language do these people at Kitchener speak? 

Hon. Mr. Eutrr: I don’t know. I have not spoken to them myself. I think 
most of them will be able to speak English, because you will find that most 
educated Europeans do. 

Hon. Mr. AsrutTinn: Have they long unpronounceable names? 

Hon. Mr. Euuer: I can’t tell you much about that. 

Hon. Mr. Asrettine: I think you should investigate these people for us. 

Hon. Mr. Evuuer: I think I will do that when I go home at the week end. 

The CuHarRMAN: I have two beautiful girls who are to exhibit their costumes 
tomorrow at my house. You might come and look at them. One is a perfect 
beauty. 

Hon. Mr. Hata: Is she an Estonian? 

The CHairMaAn: I think she is a Latvian; and there is a charming one 
who comes to see me almost every Tuesday. I can send her up to see you! 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: I think it will be found that a substantial number of 
these people speak English. It is in my memory that in one of these Baltic 
countries English was taught in the schools. 

Hon. Mr. Eurer: English is pretty generally spoken all over Europe. 

The CuHarrman: Europeans are obliged to speak it, because the English 
people refuse to learn anything else. 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: .These people are natural linguists, and they pick up 
English pretty well. 

The CuarrMan: I should like to present this memorandum and to ask the 
Acting Minister, Mr. MacKinnon, to give it consideration and if he thinks it 
advisable to discuss the question with the Cabinet on deputy level. 

Hon. Mr. Haic: Before you do that, I think Senator Aseltine has made a 
very good suggestion to Senator Euler. I do not always agree with Senator 
Euler’s ideas, as you know. 

Hon. Mr. Evie: Nearly always. 

Hon. Mr. Haic: But when he is right he is very right. I think he ought, as 
a member of this committee, to get all the information he can about the 
Kitchener immigration. I think it would be intensely interesting, and I am 
persuaded that we will find they are very fine people and that we could not get 
better immigrants in this country. 

“Hon. Mr. Evier: I would be glad to report on that at the next meeting. 

Hon. Mr. Hara: I would personally appreciate it 1f you would. In the same 
connection, if you are going to make representations, I should like you to 
consider the Slovak immigrants from Czechoslovakia. As I said a while ago, 
we have in Manitoba a very large settlement of farmers from that country 
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and they have been extremely successful. They are very fine men and women 
and are good workers and have done extremely well. I should lke to tell you 
the story of just one, Frank Balge. With his wife he landed in Winnipeg 


in 1927 with $1,500 from the Slovak part of Czechoslovakia. Today he is - 


farming 1,040 acres on which he owes only 40 per cent of the balance, and he 
has paid $30,000 cash payment on the land. He is only one. There is a large 
number in the same category. I have been told that there are many of these 
people in the displaced persons camps. They are largely all farmers. That is 
the class of people we should get. They made representations here the other 
day and I am shocked as to how few have already been allowed to come 
through. . 


The CHatrMAN: I am glad you have brought this up because the paper came 
when I was away. 

Hon. Mr. Hate: As a Manitoban I would urge very strongly that that 
branch be brought to the attention of the minister at the same time as the 
others. They will not interfere with any employment in the cities and towns 
at all. They are very successful in our province. Most of these people have 
settled in Manitoba. They were brought out by the Canadian National Railway 
Colonization Department who handled the job extremely well. 

The Cuairman: In connection with this representation, the paper that was 
given to me indicated they seemed to think they had been very much discrim- 
inated against. 

Hon. Mr. Hata: Yes, that is the charge made, and I should like that part 
to be followed up. I should like to draw to the attention of the Minister of 
Labour and also to the Minister of Agriculture this matter because the problem 
in my province and others is to get people to go on the farms. These particular 
people are mixed farmers. They are good grain farmers, good dairy farmers 
and good stock raisers, and the families all work. 

Hon. Mr. Asettine: We have a large settlement of them twenty miles north 
of Rosetown. There are probably 2,000 or 3,000 of them. They are very 
excellent farmers but they are inclined to be socialistic. 

Hon. Mr. Haic: That is not the case with us. They are nearly all Roman 
Catholics. There are a few from the southern part who are Greek Catholics, 
but they are largely Roman Catholics and I will say very fine church people too. 

Hon. Mr. Ase,rtne: They are certainly excellent farmers. 

Hon. Mr. Hate: I should like that problem investigated. 

The CuairmMan: At the beginning of the session Senator Roebuck made 
some suggestions about our deportation system, which he went into quite 
extensively. In a letter to me he also made these suggestions as to the com- 
mittee’s inquiry :— 

Would it be possible to have some representative of an agricultural 
organization tell us of the farm labourers settlement enterprise from the 
farmers’ point of view? 

Should we not also hear from the representatives of the mining 
association and of the lumbering associations? And what about some 
of the industries, such, for instance, as the needle trade of Toronto and 
Montreal? 

I wish we could emphasize the case of the relatives. Perhaps 
some church organization, or a welfare society, might take that on and 
voice the anxiety of Canadian relatives for their kith and kin in 
concentration camps or worse in Europe. 

We have not had any direct representations from people in the mining camps, 
but we have read in the press of some of their reports. 
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Hon. Mr. Hate: I do not think there is time to get representatives of 


_ these industries here now, Madam Chairman. Would it not be possible for 


you to obtain from the Department of Labour a list of companies which have 


employed immigrants, and then could you not write the companies and ask 


for a report to be placed before this committee? It seems to me that we 
could obtain the information in that way. 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: That is a good suggestion. 

The CHairMAN: We could get information as to mining and lumbering 
companies in that way, but perhaps it would be a little difficult to get a report 
on the needle trades. However, the Department of Labour would have a record. 

Hon. Mr. Haie: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: Mr. Glen, the minister responsible for the Immigration 
Branch, is away. ! 

The CHarrMAN: Mr. MacKinnon is acting as Minister of the Department. 

Hon. ‘Mr. Crerar: I am wondering whether it would be possible to get 
the scope of the existing orders in council extended. Would it be a good thing 
to ask Dr. Keenleyside to come over? We could take the concrete suggestions 
in this communication of this morning and ask him if he can throw any light 
on them. I think if this committee stressed the importance of having the 
orders in council enlarged, that would get some consideration from the 
government. 

The CuairMAN: We might ask Dr. Keenleyside if he can come to our 
next meeting. 

Mr. Salsberg would like to appear. 


Hon. Mr. Hate: I think we should hear him. 


The committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 
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The Honourable Cairine R. Wilson, Chairman 
The Honourable Senators 


Aseltine, Dupuis, McDonald (Shediac) , 
Blais, Euler, Murdock, 
Bouchard, Ferland, Pirie, 
Bourque, Haig, Robertson, 
Buchanan, Hardy, Robinson, 
Burchill, Horner, Roebuck, 
Calder, Hushion, Taylor, 
Campbell, Lesage, Vaillancourt, 
Crerar, Macdonald, Veniot, 
David, (Cardigan) Wilson. 
Donnelly, Mackenzie, 


ORDER OF REFERENCE 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Tuesday, 
February 2, 1948. 


“That the Standing Committee on Immigration and Labour be authorized | 


and directed to examine into the Immigration Act (R.S.C. Chapter 93 and 
amendments) its operation and administration and the circumstances and con- 
ditions relating thereto including:— 
(a) the desirability of admitting immigrants to Canada. 
(b) the type of immigrant which should be preferred, including origin, 
training and other characteristics. 
(c) the availability of such immigrants for admission. 
(d) the facilities, resources and capacity of Canada to absorb, employ and 
maintain such immigrants, and 
(e) the appropriate terms and conditions of such admission; 
And that the said Committee report its findings to this House: 


And that the said Committee have power to send for persons, papers and 
records.” 


L. C. MOYER, 
Clerk of the Senate. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


WEDNESDAY, June 9, 1948. 


Pursuant to adjournment and notice the Standing Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Labour met this day at 10.30 a.m. 


Present: The Honourable Senators: Wilson, Chairman; Aseltine, Burchill, 
Euler, Hardy, Horner, Roebuck, Taylor and Turgeon, 9. 


The Committee resumed consideration of the Order of Reference of 3rd 
February, 1948, directing the Committee to examine into the operation and 
administration of the Immigration Act, etc. 


The official reporters of the Senate were in attendance. 


The Chairman read a report from Mr. V. C. Wansbrough, Executive Dir- 
ector Canadian Metal Mining Association, as to the relationship between Mining 
Operators and Displaced Persons now employed in Mining Operations, together 
with a covering letter. 


A further letter was read from Mr. C. R. Mills, manager, Ontario Forest 
Industries Association, reporting as to the work of Displaced Persons now 
employed in the Forest Industries. 


The Chairman also read a telegram from Mr. J. B. Salsberg, M.L.A., 
Ontario, in which he stated he would be unable to attend before the Committee 
today, but would welcome an opportunity to appear at a later date. After 
discussion, it was agreed the Committee would hear Mr. J. B. Salsberg at a 
future meeting, if time permitted. 


At 11.00 a.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chairman. 
Attest. 


A. FORTIER, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


THE SENATE, 
Wepnespay, June 9, 1948. 


_ The Standing Committee on Immigration and Labour, which was author- 
ized and directed to examine into the Immigration Act, met this day at 
10.30 a.m. 

Hon. Mrs. Witson: in the Chair. 

The CuarrMan: Honourable gentlemen, at its last meeting the committee 
expressed the wish to have Dr. Keenleyside come and report progress. I am 
informed that he is in Hamilton but will be glad to come next week. Senator 
Robertson was disturbed last night because there is so much necessary com- 
mittee work to be done and he asked if we would curtail our meetings, if pos- 
sible, but I felt that the committee wanted to hear Dr. Keenleyside again before 
drawing up a report. 

Hon. Mr. Rorsuck: By all means let us hear him. 

The CHairman: I was asked by the last meeting to get reports from the 
mining industries which had employed displaced persons from Europe, and I 
have here Mr. Wansbrough’s report to the annual meeting of the Canadian 
Metal Mining Association, of which he is Executive Director. It is not very 
long and, if the committee so desires, I can read it into the record. 

Hon. Mr. Rorsuck: I think that would be advisable. 

The CHarrMan: The letter reads as follows: 


GENTLEMEN: 


I have pleasure in submitting my report on the work of your 
executive staff and office for the past year. 

Your President in his report has touched in general terms on some 
of our principal activities. The most substantial project undertaken has 
been the selection and allocation to the mines in Canada of screened 
immigrants from the Displaced Persons Camps in the British and 
American Zones of occupied Germany. 

Last July it became clear that in most sections of this country mining 
operations were being retarded by a scarcity of qualified miners or men 
who could become qualified miners. Plans were therefore initiated with 
the Immigration-Labour Committee of the Dominion Government, and by 
the end of October were advanced to the point where a Selection Team, 
under the direction of Mr. Harlow H. Wright, left for Europe. We are 
much indebted to that team for the admirable work which they performed 
in circumstances which called for much initiative and resource. We are 
equally indebted to those mining companies and other organizations 
which made the mission possible by granting leave of absence to its 
members, Sigma Mines in the case of Mr. George Schmelzle, Sladen 
Malartic Mines in the case of Mr. John Kostuik, and the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board of the Province of Ontario for the release of Dr. 
E. W. Flahiff. 

Mines as far removed as those of Northwestern Quebec and the 
Yukon are now reaping the benefit of the strenuous exertions of these 


gentlemen overseas. 
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‘The immigrant miners began to arrive in December, and to date some 
1,400 have been received and settled in their jobs. From all quarters 
reports indicate that these men are winning high praise and an excellent 
reputation as willing, hard and able workers, who give every promise of 
establishing themselves as useful Canadian citizens. 

From every mining centre concerned we have had the greatest 
co-operation in working out plans for the reception, escorting and alloca- 
tion of each group upon arrival. Our best thanks are due to those who 
have undertaken the extensive travel involved in meeting and escorting 


successive groups. We are also much indebted to those who have helped 


us greatly by acting as our liaison officers in various areas and have taken 
much trouble to keep us in touch with local needs and conditions, and 
arranging for local distribution; in particular, Mr. J. C. Perry of the 
Lamaque Mining Company, President of the Western Quebec Mining 
Association, Mr. R. V. Porritt of Noranda Mines, Mr. Alex. Harris of 
Kirkland Lake, Mr. H. M. Ferguson of Hollinger Consolidated Gold 
Mines, Mr. Hugh Thompson of McIntyre Porcupine Mines and Mr. 
E. G. Crayston of Madsen Red Lake Gold Mines. 

Some appreciative record should also be made of the many arrange- 
ments which mining companies have made to assist the immigrants to 
become adapted to their new surroundings and assimilated to their new 
communities. It is interesting to note that an official of the Department 
of Labour states, in a report to Ottawa, and as a result of extensive 
personal observation, that it is “astounding to note the co-operation given 
by the industry to the new immigrants.” 

Of the 1,400 who have arrived in this country only some 25 have 
proved unfit, from medical or other reasons, for mining employment. 
This can be rightly regarded as a low percentage of rejections considering 
the handicaps under which the Selection Team had to operate. 

Some 850 immigrants have yet to come. It is expected that they 
will arrive at the rate of 200 to 250 a month, so that the operation will 
not be completed until September next. 

We are now giving our attention to the somewhat pressing problem 
of speeding up plans for the transportation of the wives and families of 
the married men, who form a small proportion of the total number. 

In reviewing this operation as a whole we cannot speak too warmly 
of the helpful assistance that we have received on all hands. It is some- 
what astonishing in view of the number of organizations, governmental 
and private, which are in one way or another directly concerned, that 
we have not hit more snags, and that for the most part arrangements 
have proceeded smoothly and efficiently. 

There seems every ground for expecting that the benefits of this 
undertaking will be felt in the industry for many years to come. 


This is Mr. Wansbrough’s covering letter to me dated June 5, 1948. 


Dear Senator WILSON: 


I was very pleased to receive your letter of June 3rd in which you 
state that some members of the Senate Committee on Immigration and 
Labour would like to have a report on Displaced Persons in the employ 
of the various industries in Canada. 

As far as the metal mining industry is concerned it has fallen to 
us to make the arrangements for selecting suitable men from the Displaced 
Persons camps. 

I am not sure how much detail you would like to have, but as a 
beginning, I enclose a pertinent section of a report which I gave last 


week to our Annual. General Meeting. This gives in summary form 
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an account of the plan and its progress to date. There are many details 
omitted and I shall be pleased to fill them in if you would be good 
enough to let me know what particular additional points you would like 
to have covered. 

The total number is about 2,250 men, divided into three groups 
of about equal numbers of Poles, Ukrainians and Balts. As you will 
see from the report, some 1,400 have already reached us and are settled 
in their employment. We have received excellent reports from all quarters 
of their character, work and behaviour. 

Instead of rambling more or less at random, I will await your further 
word and we shall be ready to supply further particulars promptly, if 
there are any specific questions to which you would like to have the 
answer. 

I am sorry indeed that we did not have the opportunity of a meeting — 
when you spent your six weeks in Toronto. It happened that I spent most 

of April in the Canadian West. 


My best personal wishes and regards, 


Yours sincerely, 


V. C. WANSBROUGH, 
Executive Director. 


I have here a letter which came in this morning from the Ontario Forest 
Industries Association. I may say that I inquired of Mr. MacNamara of the 
Department of Labour, to whom our inquiries should be addressed, and he gave 
me three names. The needle trades representative has not replied, but I have 
here a letter from C. R. Mills, manager of the Ontario Forest Industries 
Association. He has this to say: 


Dear Senator WILSON: 


I am glad to be able to report that the immigrants brought to 
Canada from the Displaced Persons camps in Europe for work in the 
woods in Ontario have been quite satisfactory. There were, of course, 
a few exceptions but this was to be expected. A good many of the men 
had had no previous experience in woods work but the majority adapted 
themselves quite readily and, after a little experience, were quite. 
capable. Also, with a few exceptions, the general conduct was good. 

To be quite frank, the trouble-makers were mostly Poles and Jews. 
The latter, it appears, used the scheme as a means of getting to Canada. 
Jewish people are not adapted to woods work and I believe that by this 
time the majority, if not all of them, are now otherwise engaged. 

I do not know the exact figures but I believe that at least fifty per 
cent of those who have completed the ten months employment agreed 
to are continuing on woods work and are quite satisfied. There were, 
among the whole group, quite a number of tradesmen and professional 
men and naturally they are seeking more suitable employment. 


At the last meeting of the committee I reported that I had a letter from 
Mr. Salsberg, M.L.A., as to his appearing before the committee to report on 
conditions as he found them in Europe and the near East. His appearance 
was postponed, but following our meeting last week I wrote to him stating 


_ that we would be meeting today, if he wished to appear. This morning I received 


the following telegram: 
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Regret that arrangements to appear before Board of Control Wednes- 
day makes it impossible for me to appear before your committee on 
Immigration. ; 

Stop. We welcome such an opportunity at your next meeting. Please 
advise date when your committee will be prepared to grant me hearing. 


J. B. SALSBERG. 


Hon. Mr. Horner: I do not know how the other members of the Committee 
feel, but personally I do not want to hear Mr. Salsberg at all. I would not 
believe anything he said. I believe he is interested in bringing Communists 
and no one else, to this country. 

The CuHairMAN: Time is very limited; I believe there will be only one 
further meeting of the committee, and Dr. Keenleyside has promised to come at 
that time. 

Hon. Mr. Evter: Madame Chairman, I disagree with Senator Horner’s 
view respecting Mr. Salsberg, but not because of any sympathy for the com- 
munist party. Mr. Salsberg is an elected representative in the legislature of 
Ontario; he is a citizen of this country and Communism has not been outlawed 
here. He has a right to appear here. Of course if there is lack of time, and there 
is a more important witness than he to be heard by the committee, then that is 


perhaps a good reason for not hearing him; but because he is a communist is : 


not a good reason, in a democratic country, for not hearing him. 

Hon. Mr. Horner: The country would not remain democratic, if he had it 
his way. 

Hon. Mr. Ever: But he will not have his way. 

Hon. Mr. Rorsucx: He will not have it’if we ourselves remain democratic; 
but if we adopt the methods of the communists and we do not perform our duties 
in a broad-minded way, he may run this country. I think it would be a very bad 
policy for those opposing communists to go on the record as shutting their ears 
and barring their doors against hearing him; it would be far better to hear him 
and then to point out his errors, if there be any. If we fail to adopt that course, 
then the movement, to use a popular expression, will be forced underground. 

Hon. Mr. Turckon: Madame Chairman, I am a very strong anti-communist, 
but the committee has already decided to hear Mr. Salsberg. It has been pointed 
out that he is an elected representative of the people, and the chairman has 
already informed him that the committee is prepared to hear him. Under those 
circumstances, I think it would be a mistake to make any change. On the other 
hand, if there is to be only one more meeting, and if the committee is to make 
recommendations, relating to the bringing of immigrants into Canada, I think 
it would be wiser and more helpful to hear Dr. Keenleyside, and to leave Mr. 
Salsberg for another time. I think we all have a fair appreciation of what Mr. 
Salsberg would wish to tell us concerning conditions in the camps and as to the 
effect of the British and American authorities stopping repatriation. I think 
that likely that is a claim which will be made to us, but I do think we ought 
to hear him unless time forbids it. If there is to be only one meeting, I strongly 
suggest Dr. Keenleyside rather than Mr. Salsberg; if we are going to have more 
meetings than one, since he has been invited and the committee has agreed to the 
invitation, I think we ought to hear him, regardless of the fact that most of us 
do not like him or his opinions. 

Hon. Mr. Aseut1ne: I agree with Senator Horner. I do not think we should 
hear him at all. I think we should hear Dr. Keenleyside. I am quite sure we 
have not time to hear this other man this year. Let him come next year. 
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The CuarrMAN: I had a consultation last night with Senator Robertson, 
and it seems that there is so much necessary committee work that I said we 
would try to limit our meetings, if possible. But we will have one next week. 
And I think we should hear Dr. Keenleyside. 

Hon. Mr. Ever: It is not merely an excuse instead of a reason. 

The CuHatrmMAn: No. And I would not want him to think otherwise. 

_Hon. Mr. Horner:. I wonder if it is not part of our work to take some 
positive action in view of the complaints that it is impossible to keep these 
immigrants from being plagued by people who, I believe, are organizing on 


- behalf of Communism. However, it might be well to meet this condition, even 


if it means some government action, not to preach party politics to them but 
to prevent or counteract the effects of the approach which is being made to them. 
The Cuatrman: I spoke last week to Dr. Foulds, of the citizenship branch, 
about coming here. I do not think we are making nearly enough use of that; 
branch. Dr. Foulds could do a much more effective piece of work if he were 
given a little more— 
Hon. Mr. Horner: Encouragement. 


The CHarrMAN: Encouragement, yes. He is anxious to do it. He himself 
has been in wretched health, but he has some good people with him, all of 
whom are anxious to proceed with this work. Perhaps there has been a lack 
of co-operation in that direction between the government departments. It 
might ‘be a good thing if Dr. Foulds could come next week with Dr. Keenleyside. 

Hon. Mr. Horner: It is right in Mr. Mills’ report that various classes of 
immigrants come here under an agreement to work on the farms or in the woods 
for a certain length of time, but they are here for a very short time before, 
as the report says, they seek other employment. In other words, immediately 
upon arrival they are quite willing to break the agreement which they entered 
into and by virtue of which they were allowed to come to this country. 

The Cuarrman: Of course they are not the only offenders. I am afraid 
that our own people have been Jumping around continually. 

That is all for today. If it should be possible to have a second meeting, 


I do not know whether we could give Mr. Salsberg an opportunity to attend. 


If we are limited to one meeting there is, perhaps sufficient reason for restricting 
the number of witnesses. 

Hon. Mr. Burcuriut: Well, we have got until the end of June to make a 
report. 

Hon. Mr. Aseutine: I understand that Parliament is likely to prorogue the 
25th of this month. If that is the case, I cannot see how we can have more than 
one meeting. 

Hon. Mr. Burcui: Are there any grounds for your opinion? 

Hon. Mr. Asextine: I think so. 

Hon. Mr. Burcutt: I think it will go to the end of June. 

Hon. Mr. Turcron: We shall have a better idea by the time the next 
meeting is held. When will that be? 

The Cuairman: I think preferably next Wednesday, but it may have to be 
fitted in with other meetings. 

Hon. Mr. Evusr: Is there any objection to having another meeting next 
week? 

The Cuamman: I was just saying that Senator Robertson said last night 
that in the next two weeks so much necessary work will be coming from the 
Commons that committee work will be heavy, but I think we can arrange a 
meeting. Unfortunately I have to go away tonight. I do not know if there 
could be another meeting this week. 
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Hon. Mr. Burcuiuu: What about the report? 

The CHatrrMAN: We shall have to have a meeting to consider our report. 

Hon. Mr. Asettine: That will make two meetings. 

The Cuarrman: I was figuring on that. There will have to be at least 
two meetings. 

Hon. Mr. Rozsuck: When we meet to prepare our report we shall not have 
a stenographic report, so that we do not need to occupy ‘a committee room. 
Any office is good enough for that purpose. 

The CHatrMAN: Shall we figure anyway on a meeting on Tuesday or 
Wednesday of next week, subject to discussion with the Clerk of Committees 
to see that it will not conflict with other meetings? At the moment there are 
announcements of three meetings of committees. 


Hon. Mr. Asritine: I move that we adjourn to the call of the Chair. 
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ORDER OF REFERENCE 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Tuesday, 
February 3, 1948. ; 


“That the Standing Committee on Immigration and Labour be authorized 
and directed to examine into the Immigration Act (R.S.C. Chapter 93 and 
amendments) its operation and administration and the circumstances and con- 
ditions relating thereto including: — 

(a) the desirability of admitting immigrants to Canada. 

(b) the type of immigrant which should ‘be preferred, including origin, 

training and other characteristics. 

(c) the availability of such immigrants for admission. 

(d) the facilities, resources and capacity of Canada to absorb, employ and | 

maintain such immigrants, and 

(e) the appropriate terms and conditions of such admission; 


And that the said Committee report its findings to this House: 
And that the said Committee have power to send for persons, papers and 


records.” 


L. C. MOYER, 
Clerk of the Senate. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Tunspay, June 15, 1948. 


Pursuant to adjournment and notice the Standing Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Labour met this day at 10.30 a.m. 


Present: The Honourable Senators: 


Wilson, Chairman, Crerar, Horner, Macdonald (Cardigan), McDonald 
(Shediac), Murdock, Taylor and Turgeon—8. 


The Committee resumed consideration of the Order of Reference of 8rd 
February, 1948, directing the Committee to examine into the operation and 
administration of the Immigration Act, ete. 


The official reporters of the Senate were in attendance. 


The Chairman read a letter from Mr. Max E. Enkin, of the Cook Clothing 
Company Limited, as to the relationship between textile workers and Displaced 
Persons now employed in the industry. 


Dr. H. L. Keenleyside, Deputy Minister of the Department of Mines and 
Resources was again heard. He gave a progress report on immigration to 
Canada, and was questioned. 


Mr. Frank Foulds, Director, Citizenship Branch, Department of the Secre- 
tary of State, was heard with respect to the work of the Citizenship Branch in 
assisting and assimilating the new citizens of Canada. 


At 12.10 p.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chairman. 
Attest. 


A. FORTIER. 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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MINUTES OF -EVIDENCE 
THE SENATE 


Tuespay, June 15, 1948. 


The Standing Comiittee on Immigration and Labour, which was authorized 
and directed to examine into the Immigration Act, met this day at 10.30 a.m. 

Hon. Mrs. Wiison in the Chair. 

The CHatrMan: We now have a quorum. May I first read a letter from 
Max E. Enkin of the Cook Clothing Company. You will recall that we made an 


inquiry regarding the people who had come to Canada for the needlework trades 


and at the time of our meeting last week the reply had not been received. The 
letter reads as follows: 


Dear SENATOR:—I am extremely sorry that your letter of June 3 was 
received while I was out of town as I would have been very happy to 
have given the desired information to the Committee on Immigration and 
Labour. 

The general experience in the industry with respect to the workers 
who have arrived has been most satisfactory. 

They have generally integrated themselves very well. 

From a purely industrial standpoint they have proven a definite boon 
to the clothing trades, and from a humanitarian standpoint it has been a 
source of great pride to know that at least in some small measure the 
industry has been helpful in rebuilding the lives of a number of indivi- 
duals who sought the opportunity of coming to Canada. 

There have been and will be problems attendant to the resettlement 
of these people, but they are being overcome, and the project as approved 
and encouraged deserves the utmost commendation for the Departments 
of Labour and Immigration. 


Yours very truly, 
MAX E. ENKIN. 
Dr. Keenleyside has very kindly consented to come to give us fuller 


information regarding the progress of the movement of people to Canada. I do 
not know whether you prefer to.ask him questions, or whether he could give us 


some story first. We have charts here which should be very helpful, 


Dr. H. L. Keenteysipn: Madam Chairman, and members of the committee, 


it is a great privilege to be allowed to come to the committee again and to make 


a progress report of what has happened since I had the pleasure of attending 


the sessions of this committee before. Since that time we have passed the end 


of the fiscal year, and as a result we have been able to work up some totals that 
I think may be of interest to you. If I may, Madam Chairman, I would like 
to refer to the charts to illustrate what I want to say. | 
You see here the figures for a series of years, prior to the one that has just 
concluded. One low figure was in 1936-37; and another in 1943-44, when it went 
down to just over 9,000. During 1946-47 the total went up to about 67,000, of 
whom 45,000 were dependents of Canadian soldiers who were overseas. The 


actual immigrant figure, taking it in its ordinary sense, in that year was in the 
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neighbourhood of 20,000 or 21,000. In 1947-48 the number of soldiers’ depend- 
ents went down to a few hundreds, but the number of normal immigrants went 
up very radically, to approximately 80,000; and that breaks down again into: 
immigrants from the British Isles, 45 000; from the United States, 9,000; from 
Northern Europe, 7,000; and other races, ee 000. Of the “other races” 14,000 
were displaced persons. 

Hon. Mr. Murpock: And Churchill is advising his people to stay at home. 

Dr. KrEnLeysipE: Yes. That of course is an attitude that is quite prevalent 
in the British Isles at the present time. They are facing very grave difficulties, and 
trying to increase the number of their people who are available for the pro- 
duction of the goods which they have to sell abroad to keep their economy 
going. It is for that reason that the Canadian government has taken the 
attitude that, while it will provide as many facilities as possible for immigrants 
from the British Isles to come to Canada, it is not going into a high-powered 
publicity campaign to try to urge people from the British Isles to come here. 

Hon. Mr. Murpocxk: Are those displaced persons who are coming from the 
British Isles? 

Dr. KrENLEYSIDE: No, sir. Displaced persons are coming from continental 
Europe. 

Hon. Mr. Murpock: But are there not a great many D.P.s in Great 
Britain? 

Dr. KreENLEYSIDE: Yes, there are a great many there. They have taken 
more than any other country. 

Hon. Mr. Horner: A number of the D.P.s from England are in Canada. 

Dr. KremenLeysipE: The number would be very small, sir. 


Hon. Mr. Horner: I know there is a group, because I have a man working 
who has worked in a factory in England. 


Dr. KreNLeysIDE: Are you sure that he is not one of the Polish soldiers? 

Hon. Mr. Horner: Yes, I think he is. 

Dr. KEENLEYSIDE: Of course, there are 4,500 Polish soldiers who came from 
Great Britain. 

Hon. Mr. Horner: He did not come as one. He came as an immigrant 
from England. Are these Polish soldiers included as from Great Britain? 

Dr. KrENLeEysIDE: No, they are not included in the immigrant figures at 
all yet. They are admitted on a temporary basis and do not appear in any of 
these figures; so there is an additional number of 4,500 that should perhaps be 
included; and when they are given permanent landing they will be ineluded. 

Hon. Mr. McDonatp (Shediac): How many of that 79,000 are Swedes? 

Dr. KeENLEYSIDE: The number is very small, because the government does 
not allow its people to come out except under special circumstances. It is 
very difficult to get immigrants from the Scandinavian countries. From Holland 
we got 3,000 last year, and we hope to get 10,000 this year. 

Hon. Mr. McDonatp (Shediac): They are very good people. 


Dr. KEENLEYSIDE: Very good. Belgium and France do not allow their peuple 
to come at all, or they allow practically none. 


Hon. Mr. Crerar: Are the people from Britain agricultural labourers or 
artisans? 

Dr. KreEnLeysine: It is a pretty good cross-section of the community. The 
agricultural element in it would be relatively small. I think that it would be 
fair to say that perhaps more than 50 per cent are from the manufacturing 
industries of the United Kingdom. There are of course a small number of those 
who are well-to-do and those who are in the professional classes, and so on. 
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Hon. Mr. Crerar: They cannot bring the capital out here. 

_ Dr. Keenteysipe: One of the great difficulties at the present time is that 
they will not allow their capital out. They can bring now only $1,000 in the 
first year, and another $1,000 in the second year, and so on, up to a total of 
$4,000 in four years. That is making it much more difficult to get immigrants 
from the British Isles than it has been in the past. 

Hon. Mr. McDonatp (Shediac): In this 79,000 what proportion is male 
and what proportion female? 

Dr. KrenLeysipe: I am sorry I cannot answer that; but I think probably © 
it would be roughly two to one for the males. 

Hon. Mr. McDonatp (Shediac): Why cannot you answer that? 

Dr. KEENLEYSIDE: Well, because I have not the figures. But I could look 
it up. 

Hon. Mr. McDonatp (Shediac): Two males to one woman? 

Dy. KEENLEYSIDE: About that. 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: That would be about right, probably. 

Dr. Krerenueysipe: I am sorry I did not think to look it up. 

Hon. Mr. McDonatp (Shediac): It is all right. I just wanted to have an 
idea. 

Hon. Mr. MacDonaup (Cardigan): That is not a fair distribution! 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: We had before us the other day a memorandum placed 
before the committee by an Estonian resident in Canada which I read, and which 
perhaps you may have seen. It was secured by Senator Buchanan. In that 
memorandum he spoke of a number of Estonians— 

Dr. KEENLEYSIDE: In Sweden? 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: —and, I presume, other Balts who were in Sweden, in 
what he thought was a rather precarious position. These people are usually 
pretty good people—the Baltic peoples. 

Dr. KEENLEYSIDE: Very good. 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: Would it be possible to do something to get a chance 
for them to come here? 

Dr. Keenureysipe: Yes. We are already doing something about that. In 
the past we have been slow to do that because we felt that the people who were 
in Germany and in Austria were in a much more precarious position than those 
who were in relatively stable circumstances in Sweden. But now we have 
decided that we should take advantage of the fact that there is a group of good 
people in Sweden, and try to do something about it. We are in consequence 
establishing a ninth team to work in different places that do not come within 
the Austrian-German sector. 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: I am glad to hear that. 

Dr. KreenLeyswe: One of the first places, if not the first, that that team 
will go to will be Sweden; to look after these Estonians. 

Hon. Mr. McDonatp (Shediac): Is any check being made as to the 
communist proportion, in order to keep that element out? j 

Dr. Krentzysipp: The object of our screening is to keep out all subversive 
elements whether Nazi, Communist or anything else. 

Hon. Mr. McDonatp (Shediac): How do you check up on that? 

Dr. Keen.eysipe: We have a security officer attached to each one of the 
teams working in Germany or among the displaced people. It is his duty to ask 
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the questions and to make the other investigations that would normally be made 
by a specialist in that kind of work. It is his responsibility to see that subversive 
groups do no get through. 

Hon. Mr. McDonaup (Shediac): Would you have some information on the 
nationalities? 

Dr. KeeNueysipE: Yes. I can give you the number of any racial group you 
want to ask about, that came in the last year. 

Hon. Mr. Horner: Do you check religions? 

Dr. KreenuEysipeE: No. However, when religion is related to race you can 
get a line on it. For instance, Jewish people are pretty much of a unit both 
religiously and racially and we know the number of those who come in. But 
not in the case of religion as religion. 

Hon. Mr. Murpocxk: Is that record you have before us printed in smaller 
form so that we can have a copy? 

Dr. Keenueysipe: It has not been but it could be if you think it would 
be useful. 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: It might be useful. 

Hon. Mr. McDonarp (Shediac): Does the age of the individual make 
any difference? 

Dr. KeENLEYSIDE: Only in the case of displaced persons where the domestics 
coming in are supposed to be under forty-five. In other cases when people 
apply for admission, age would be one of the considerations we would look at 
with a view to finding out whether the person concerned would be likely to be 
a success in Canada. In other words, if a man of eighty vears of age wanted 
to come in and he had no resources of his own nor any friends here, he would 
not be as likely to succeed as he would if he were thirty years of age. 

Hon. Mr. Horner: A friend of mine had a niece in Sweden. She was 
twenty-four years of age and he wanted to bring her out here, and I was 
anxious to see that she could come to Canada. The procedure to be gone through 
seemed to be an awful one in order to secure one Swedish girl’s entrance to 
Canada. 

Dr. Keenteysipe: The difficulty is that nieces are not admissible unless 
they are orphans under the age of twenty-one. 

Hon. Mr. Horner: But are we not anxious to get immigrants from Sweden? 

Dr. K&eNLreysIpE: Yes, but only close relatives. 

Hon. Mr. Horner: You mean to say that if a group of Swedes wished 
to come and they had no relatives we could not admit them? 

Dr. Kreenueysipe: It depends on the situation. If they were to work in 
agriculture or a basic industry it would make a difference. 

Hon. Mr. Horner: Take domestics, I should imagine there would be no 
objection to them. 

Hon. Mr. McDonaup (Shediac): Why are we opposed to Swedes? 

Dr. KEENLEYSIDE: We are not opposed to them. We should be very glad 
to have them, but the government’s instructions are to admit nieces and nephews 
only if they are orphans under the age of twenty-one, unless they can come in 
as agricultural labourers or to work in mines and forests. 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: There is a certain degree of relationship that governs it. 

Dr. Keenteysmpe: Yes. The degree of relationship is set out. 

Hon. Mr. McDonatp (Shediac): Do they have to bring a certain amount 
of money with them? . 

Dr. KeeNnLeysipe: No, not if the conditions here are satisfactory otherwise. 
They do not need to have money if they have friends here to look after them. 
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Hon. Mr. Crerar: I think it would be interesting if that chart could be 
put on the record. I do not know if you could put it on a smaller piece of paper. 

Dr. KEENLEYSIDE: It would be pretty small. 

Hon. Mr. McDonatp (Shediac): Do these people undergo a medical 
examination? 

Dr. KeENLEYSIDE: Yes. The D.P.’s undergo a very careful examination 
and others coming here undergo an examination including an X-ray of the chest 
for tuberculosis. 


Hon. Mr. McDonatp (Shediac): I think that would be very important. 

Dr. KEENLEYSIDE: That applies to everybody coming from countries where 
the T.B. rate is worse than that in Canada, which, in fact, only excludes the 
United States, and, I think, New Zealand. 

Hon. Mr. McDonarp (Shediac): Must they all promise to be citizens of 
Canada after they come? Do they get any course in citizenship? 

Dr. KEENLEYSIDE: Opportunities are provided, and I hope that they will 
be provided in greater measure in the future than in the past. That is the duty 
that the newly organized Citizenship Branch in the Secretary of State office is 
undertaking, and about which Mr. Foulds will be telling you. 

Hon. Mr. McDonatp (Shediac): You have a Citizenship Branch? 

Dr. KEENLEYSIDE: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. McDonaup (Shediac): What do they do? 

Dr. KeENLEyswve: I would rather let Mr. Foulds tell you that. 

Hon. Mr. Horner: My understanding is that the immigrants who come 
from the British Isles do not do so on the basis of relatives in this country. 

Dr. Keenueysipe: No. They are not in that category. Nor are Australia, 
New Zealand or South Africa. 

Hon. Mr. Horner: I thought we were anxious to secure immigrants 
from Scandinavian countries and that the nieces and nephews provision would 
not apply. 

Dr. KrEeNteyswE: That provision applies to everyone except the people 
from the British Isles and Australia, New Zealand. South Africa, and the U.S.A. 

Hon. Mr. Horner: I do not think it should apply to Scandinavian countries; 
Denmark, Norway or Sweden. 

Dr. Keen.eysipe: That is a question of government policy. 

Hon. Mr. Horner: I would certainly recommend that we secure everyone 
we can from these countries provided their health is all right, regardless of 
whether they have any relatives in this country. 

Hon. Mr. McDonaup (Shediac): Can domestics coming to this country 
take a job for a week and leave to go into a factory? 

Dr. Krrentreysipe: No. Those being admitted under the present arrange- 
ments have to agree to stay in their employment for one year. Whether that is 
legally enforceable or not is another question. 

Hon. Mr. McDonatp (Shediac): They are not doing it. 

Dr. Kren.eysipe: As I said, I can give you the figures for any racial or 
national group you may be interested in. 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: You do not have to give it for each month. 

Dr. Kreen.teysipE: Would you like to have this read off? 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: I do not think that would be necessary. 


Hon. Mr. McDonatp (Shediac): You are showing us what you have done. 
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Dr. Knenueysive: I do not know that I can say that it is what we have 
done; but it is what happened. 

Hon. Mr. McDonatp (Shediac): Are you simply presenting facts for our 
consideration or is there something that you suggest we should do? 

Dr. Keen.eysipe: All I have been instructed to do, sir, is to tell you what 
the facts are. What recommendation you may decide to take in regard to any 
of these facts is of course not for me to suggest. 

To supplement the figures we have here showing an increase in 1947-48 
over 1946-47, I might say that in the first four months of this year there has 
been a racial increase in the rate of entry. In the first four months of 1947 the 
number of persons who came in was 10,900, and in the first four months of 
1948 the number was 32,500. 

Hon. Mr. McDonatp (Shediac): Have you got figures showing: where most 
of the immigrants are located? 

Dr. KEENLEYSIDE: I can give you that information for the D.Ps., but not for 
the other immigrants. 

Hon. Mr. McDonatp (Shediac): Why? 

Dr. KrenirysipE: Because we do not keep the information that way, sir. 
The people land at Montreal or Halifax and their ultimate destination may 
change as they go across the country. 

Hon. Mr. McDonaup (Shediac): I was wondering where the majority of 
‘those immigrants are going. 

Dr. KEENLEYSIDE: About 50 per cent of them go to Ontario and about 25 
per cent to Western Canada. 

I have given figures showing the increase in immigrants for the first four 
months of this year as compared with the first four months of last year. I might 
add that the number of immigrants from the British Isles in the first four months 
of last year was 6,900 and this year it was about 15,000. So the over-all increase 
this year so far is about 197 per cent. 

Hon. Mr. McDonaxp (Shediac): Can you tell us how many of those from 
the British Isles are respectively English, Irish and Scotch? 

Dr. Kernieysipe: Last year 9,107 Scots came in. 

Hon. Mr. McDonatp (Shediac): That’s the stuff! 

Dr. KreninysipE: The number of Irish was 3,460. 

Hon. Mr. McGuire: Not enough.. 

Dr. KrenueysipE: The proportion of D.P.s, in the total immigrants for the 
first four months of this year was 31 per cent, and last year it was 18 per cent. 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: A substantial increase in D.P.’s? 

Dr. KEeENLEYSIDE: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Crerar: I think the members of this committee would like to 
see the D.P.s dealt with as generously as possible. After all, these people chose 
freedom against either Nazi or Communist tyranny, and they are entitled to 
our sympathy at any rate on that score. There might be an odd Communist 
among them who has got in under cover, but I should think that 99 per cent of 
them would want to protect and enjoy the freedom of this country. I hope the 
department can give a little attention to the Swedish situation. We were 
impressed by Mr. Weiler’s memorandum, which was read before the committee 
and which you may have seen in our report. Senator Buchanan, who is a good 
deal of a realist, met Mr. Weiler personally and was favourably impressed. 

Dr. KnpnLnysipe: I have met him also. ; 
Hon. Mr. Crerar: To my mind his statements had the ring of truth about 
them. 
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Dr. Krrnteysipe: I think it is fair to say that the Estonians have been 
among the best people who have come here, and we are anxious to have those 
from Sweden come in. 

Hon. Mr. McDonatp (Shediac): Does your department simply examine 
people who want to come here or does it solicit immigrants? 

Dr. Keentnysipe: In the British Isles we provide facilities for people who 
say they want to come, but we are not soliciting immigrants in the ordinary 
sense. Among the D.P.s, we announce that we would like to have a certain 
number for a special category, and ask those who so desire to volunteer and 
come forward. 

Hon. Mr. McDonatp (Shediac): You announce that how? 

Dr. KEENLEySIDE: Through the International Refugee Organization. We 
have to deal through that organization. We tell it that we want 500 woods 
workers, for instance, and it puts up notices in the camps saying: “Canada has 
opportunities for 500 woods workers. Who would like to go?” Then these people 
come forward to the I.R.O., which notifies us. 

Hon. Mr. Horner: An immigration campaign on the part of our government 
would not be well received today in either Scotland or England, because the 
authorities in both those countries are alarmed about the number of people who 
are leaving for Australia and Canada. Britain has her own problems to work 
out and she needs her people. 

Dr. Kren eysipe: I do not want to draw comparisons, but I might mention 
that on a number of occasions reports have come to us indicating that the 
British officials appreciate the fact that Canada is not carrying on a high- 
powered campaign in Britain, as certain other countries are. 

The CuarrMan: I have had a good many letters about Volkdeutsch lately. 
Are we going to be able to do anything with regard to them? 

Dr. KEENLEYSIDE: We have been doing quite a lot about them lately through 
the Canadian Christian Council. Starting in July we hope to handle two or 
three thousand Volkdeutsch a month. 

Hon. Mr. McGuire: Who are they? 

Dr. KEENLEYsIDE: Persons of German racial origin who are not under the 
mandate of the I.R.O. We have arranged to have the Canadian Christian 
Council set up an examining organization to deal with these people. 

Hon. Mr. McDonaxp (Shediac): Is any province making a special attempt 
to attract the immigrants that are coming in? 

Dr. KEENLEYSIDE: Some provinces are more active about this than others. 
Ontario, as you know, started an air scheme last year, and that undoubtedly 
has been a factor contributing to the decision of so large a proportion of the 
immigrants to settle in Ontario. A further contributing factor is that Ontario 
is the most highly industrialized part of Canada, and industry is the element» 
in the Canadian economy that can absorb immigrants most readily. 

Hon. Mr. McDonatp (Shediac): I just wanted to get your explanation. 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: Are there many people of German nationality among 
the displaced persons? 

Dr. KEENLEYSIDE: Practically none, because persons of German nationality 
are not admissible under the enemy alien order in council, unless they can prove 
to the satisfaction of our officers that they were opposed to the Nazi government. 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: But there are a number of them on the loose in Germany 
and Austria. 

Dr. KEENLEYSIDE: There are a number of people in Germany who want to 
come to Canada, but we are not admitting them because they are of German 


nationality. 
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' Hon. Mr. Crerar: I would hope that the government might see fit to 
review that policy later. 

Hon. Mr. McGuire: It should be reviewed. 

Hon. Mr. Horner: I would be in favour of a review of it. 

Dr. KeenupysipE: Consideration has been given to enemy aliens belonging 
to countries with whom we have peace treaties, even though these have not yet 
been ratified. I refer to Finland, Italy, Hungary and Roumania. The people of 
these countries are still enemy aliens, but under Order in Council 4850 they are 
not regarded as enemy aliens for purposes of immigration.. It has now been 
decided that Austria, as such, was never an enemy country. 

Hon. Mr. Horner: We might even admit King Michael to this country, 
because he is a displaced person at the present time? 

Dr. KeeNLeysipe: If you want my personal opinion, L hope not. 

Hon. Mr. McDonaup (Shediac): Does the figure shown on your chart 
“1947-1948” take in the whole of 1947? 

Dr. Keeniteysipe: No, it covers from the Ist of April, 1947, to the 31st of 
March, 1948. 

Some members of the committee may be interested in the figures with 
respect to close relatives. The total number of applications by close relatives 
from Germany, Austria and Italy—the three areas in which displaced persons 
are located—is 31,700; of that number 25,600 have been approved, and 
approximately 8,000 have actually arrived here. The ship ‘“Beaverbrae” which 
was converted at the expense of the Canadian government, has been put on 
the carriage of relatives exclusively; it comes over on an average of once every 
three or four weeks and brings 770 close relatives on each trip. 

Hon. Mr. McGurre: What port does the ship sail from? 

Dr. KeENLEysIDE: In summer from Bremerhaven to Montreal, and in winter 
from Bremerhaven to Halifax. 

Hon. Mr. McDonautp (Shediac): May I ask again why we do not get 
Swedish and Norwegian immigrants? I think they are the best people in the 
world. 

Dr. Kerenueysipg: It is chiefly because of their local regulations; they 
require a permit to leave their own countries. 

Hon. Mr. McDonaup (Shediac): Why is there a differentiation? 

Dr. KeENLEysmeE: It is their differentiation, and not ours. The same factor 
applies in France; she will not let her people out of the country without a special 
permit. 

Hon. Mr. Horner: And even with a permit only the relatives are allowed. 


Dr. KreNLEysIpE: Generally speaking that is true. 

Hon. Mr. McGuire: That applies to almost all the other European 
countries. 
Hon. Mr. Horner: I thought we might accept those people as immigrants 
if they could pass the medical examination. 


Dr. KEENLEYSIDE: I do not wish to interpret the mind of the government, 
but no doubt you are familiar with the decision against treating them as.a special 
group; it might create difficulty in our relationships with some of the other 
countries that do not receive such preferred treatment. For instance, if we said 
that the Norwegians were good people and we would let them in as we would 
British subjects, then Hungary, Belgium and some other countries might not 
like it. 

Hon. Mr. Horner: I do not agree. 
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Hon. Mr. McDonatp (Shediac): Does the same situation apply to 
Denmark? ; ; 

Dr. KEENLEYSIDE: Denmark is the same. 

Hon. Mr. McDonatp (Shediac): And what about Holland? 

Dr. Kren.eysipE: We have a special arrangement with the government of 
the Netherlands in connection with the movement of some farm families to 
Canada. We had 3,000 come last year, and we hope that 10,000 will come this 
year. 

Hon. Mr. McDonatp (Shediac): I suppose that is the Holland Landing 
project. 

Dr. KEen.eysipe: No, I think that goes farther back; this is a new move- 
ment, a supplementary plan. 

Hon. Mr. McDonatp (Shediac): They are wonderful farmers. 

Dr. KEENLEYSIDE: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. McGuire: The question of the people of the German race is a 
bigger subject than that. 

Dr. Kepnieysipe: Very much greater. 

Hon. Mr. McGutre: There are some 80,000,000 cf them in Austria and 
Germany, and under the present policy practically every one of them is exeluded. 

Dr. KrEENLeEysiIpE: The Austrians are admissible. 

Hon. Mr. McGuire: But the Germans are still in Germany. 

Dr. KEENLEYSIDE: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. McGuire: That is a matter the government should consider. Why 
should everyone of the German race be excluded from coming to Canada at the 
present time? 

Dr. Keenueysine: It is cnly those of German nationality, not of German 
race. 

Hon. Mr. McGuire: There were not many whom Hitler had not covered 
pretty well. 

Hon. Mr. McDonaxp (Shediac): As I understand the regulations concern- 

ing the bringing in of doctors from the British Isles, they are required to be 
re-examined here before they are permitted to practise. 
Dr. Kreen.eysive: It depends on the previncial regulations, but in most cases 
that is true. For instance, there are a number of doctors among the D.P.’s who 
have come in and they are working as labourers in the lumber camps and mines 
because they are not admissible as doctors because of provincial regulations 
regarding practice. 

Hon. Mr. McDownatp (Shediac): If they are graduates of outstanding medi- 
cal colleges in Europe why would they not be accepted as practitioners in 
Canada? 

Dr. Krenuteysmr: The basic answer is that the medical associations in 
Canada are opposed to them. 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: I presume that doctors who came in as displaced per- 
sons and work as labourers in the province of Ontario could take the necessary 
medical examination in this province and get a certificate to practise here? 

Dr. KEENLEYSIDE: Yes. 

The CuairMAN: But it is very difficult. 

Dr. KEen.eysipe: It is both difficult and expensive. 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: The medical association is rather a closed corporation. 

Hon. Mr. McDonautp (Shediac): A doctor who graduated from Cambridge 
University in England came to me recently and said that he wished to settle in 
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Ontario but they would not allow him to do so. I asked him if a Canadian could 
go overseas and practise in England, and he said that he could not. I replied 
“What is the difference?” 

Dr. KEENLEYSIDE: As a matter of fact it is my impression that if a doctor 
is a member of the British Medical Council, he can come and practise in Ontario 
without taking any examination. There is a reciprocal arrangement in that 
respect. 

Hon. Mr. McDonatp (Shediac): My friend indicated he could not do so. 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: There are some reciprocal arrangements in that respect. 

The Cuarrman: Not in British Columbia. 

Dr. KEENLEYSIDE: Only in certain provinces. 

Hon. Mr. Turceon: There is no ban on their coming here as individuals. 

Dr. KEENLEYSIDE: No. 

Hon. Mr. Turcron: The medical association cannot stop them coming here. 

Dr. Keenteysipe: No. But when we say that there are a certain number of 
doctors in D.P. camps who would like to come to Canada, and that the immigra- 
tion branch would like to admit them, the medical associations become very 
disturbed and do everything they can to stop them. 

Hon. Mr. Turcron: I do not mind saying that the first thing I ever did in 
public life was in a session of the Alberta Legislature, in 1913, when I introduced 
a bill to amend the Medical Association Act to permit doctors to practise 


provided they were graduates of universities generally recognized. The associa-- 


tion had some meetings about it, and I withdrew the bill, and the government 
introduced one with the addition that doctors so qualified were permitted to 
practise in any part of the province which was short of doctors. The only 
reason I mention that is that I hope that no association, medical or other, is 
stopping people from coming in. Those who come in take a chance whether 
they can practise, or farm, or do anything else. But I hope that the Medical 
Association is not in a position to stop the immigration of people because they 
are doctors. 

Dr. KEENLEysipE: They cannot stop it, except that: we do not assist the 
doctors from the D.P. camps to come in, because of the fact that the reception 
conditions here are not satisfactory. 

Hon. Mr. Turcron: Regardless of that— 


Dr. KEENLEySIDE: They can come by themselves, if they can get in, but 
it 1s very difficult to get permission to practise. 

The CHatRMAN: Alberta, Senator Turgeon, is I think the only province 
in Canada where the university sets the examinations. Dr. Tory was very 
proud of the fact he was responsible for that. I have known of one or two 
who have come into the country and gone out to Alberta, where they passed 
their examinations. 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: The fact is that medical doctors in the D.P. camps can 
come to Canada as labourers. There is no bar on that. 

Dr. KEENLEYSIDE: If they can qualify as labourers. 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: Well, if they can qualify. I don’t know what the 
qualification is. A man is husky, and he says, “I am a doctor, and I have 
practised medicine, but I am willing to go in the bush and cut trees,” and he 
comes in here and becomes a labourer; and then, if he wishes, he can take an 


examination in whatever province he is in, and qualify under the provincial 
regulations. 


Dr. KEENLEYsIDE: That is true. 
Hon. Mr. Crerar: I think that way is open. 
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Dr. KEEneysipe: Yes, there is no doubt about that. But it would be a 
long and expensive process. However, it can be done. 

Hon. Mr. Horner: I know that after the revolution in Russia a doctor 
escaped, first to China, with his wife and child. They had a very difficult time. 
His wife also was a doctor. They were graduates of Kazan University, in 
Russia. He went up to northern Saskatchewan, homesteaded at Big River, 
built himself a home, got some stock, and was struggling along; and the president 
of the university, Dr. Murray, summered up there, and there was no doctor 
there, and this man had treated his neighbours, doing good work. Dr. Murray 
took him down to Saskatoon and he passed the examination with flying colours, 
and practised for seventeen years in Blaine Lake. He was a wonderful doctor 
and a wonderful citizen. He worked himself practically to death for every 
good cause. He was one of these immigrants who proved himself a real man, 
and the other medical men were very fond of him. 

Dr. KeenueysipeE: The members of the committee might be interested in 
having the figures for the different categories that arrived here from the displaced 
persons’ camps up to the end of April, 1948. Woodworkers 3,500, domestics 
2,300, farm workers 113, textile workers 207, garment workers and their depend- 
ents 1,700, miners 1,500, steel and foundry workers 330, railway workers 1,500, 
hydro workers 1,000, building and construction workers 102. 

I do not think that I have anything more, Madam Chairman. But [ shall 
be glad to answer any other questions. 

Hon. Mr. Murpock: Transportation facilities are better now, are they? 

Dr. Kepnueysipe: Yes. I think that for this year the transportation from 
the British Isles to Canada by sea will be pretty nearly four times what is was 
_last year. By the middle of the summer that should be true. I might add that 
since I last had the pleasure of appearing before this committee the government 
has entered into an agreement with T.C.A. to provide 10,000 seats by air between 
now and the end of March, 1949. The seats are being provided at the flat rate 
of £72, and the number of flights per month will be in the neighbourhood of 
twenty. 

Hon. Mr. Taytor: Are you increasing your inspection facilities in Europe 
at all? 

Dr. KEEeNLEYSIDE: Yes, sir. We have raised the number of teams in 
Germany from six to eight, and a ninth team is being organized now to be a 
peripatetic team which will move around and take an opportunity to look at 
special groups, such as the men Senator Crerar mentioned, the Estonians in 
Sweden. In addition to that, of course, we have at each of the Canadian 
diplomatic establishments in Europe either an immigration officer or arrangements 
with the diplomatic officers that they will do certain aspects of immigration work. 

Hon. Mr. Horner: In regard to these Estonians who are in Sweden, it 1s 
necessary that speed be exercised. In a short time it may be impossible for these 
people to leave. I remember reading a story of Estonians who took ship because 
they were frightened that at any time Sweden would be asked and forced by 
Russia to ship those people back, or it would create difficulties for Sweden. 

Dr. KrENLEYSIDE: I hope we can attend to that. 

Hon. Mr. Horner: Time may be a factor there. 

Hon. Mr. Turceon: Is there a shortage of doctors for your medical 
examinations overseas? Se . 

Dr. Krenueysipe: The Department of National Health and Welfare Is 
having a very difficult time getting the doctors, but it has so far succeeded in 
getting them. It has done a very fine job. . | 

Hon. Mr. Tayuor: If the settlement arrangements here for an immigrant 
are satisfactory, and they are living in a country in Europe where you have not 
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facilities, what method or what system is followed of getting them to a centre? 
Do they have to have a visa from the country from which they come? 

Dr. KEENLEYsIDE: Normally they have to have an exit visa from the 
country in which they are living, particularly if it is a country to the east of the 
Iron Curtain—Rumania or Hungary or some state in that general area. They. 
would normally have to get an exit permit from that country in order to get 
out. When they get out they have to go to one of our diplomatic establishments 
to be screened for admission to this country: It is quite a job, because they 
cannot tell before they get to one of our establishments whether they 
are going to be admitted or not. That is the explanation of the very great 
reduction in the movement of immigrants from eastern Europe to Canada. 

Hon. Mr. Murpocx: Do you get any immigrants from east of the Iron 
Curtain? 

Dr. KEENLEySIDE: A few, but not very many. 

Hon. Mr. Turcron: But you actually get a few? 

Hon. Dr. KEENLEYSIDE: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Murvocx: The few you do get would be those who manage 
to escape? There is no such thing as an exit visa issued by any of these countries 
behind the Iron Curtain, is there? 

Dr. KEENLEysipE: Yes. It varies with the different countries. Hungary, 
for example, is relatively free in allowing its people to emigrate; but.some of 
the other countries are not. 

Hon. Mr. Murpock: Those who escape do so on their own power and of 
their own ability. 

Dr. KEENLEYSIDE: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Horner: Then they are at this disadvantage: although they 
have escaped they may not be able to pass the examinations, in so far as coming 
here is concerned, and they become displaced persons in reality. 

Dr. KeeNLeysmpe: Then they have to go back again or else they are just 
displaced persons and not under the International Refugee Organization. It 
is a very difficult problem. 

Hon. Mr. Horner: And it would be impossible for your examiners to 
operate behind the Iron Curtain in many of the countries. 

Dr. KEENLEYSIDE: Yes. We have no facilities for examination purposes 
in many of those countries. 

Hon. Mr. Horner: What about Czechoslovakia? 

Dr. KeENLEYSIDE: We are all right there because we still have an embassy 
there. 

Hon. Mr. Horner: We have? 

Dr. KEENLEYSIDE: Yes. 

The CHairMAN: Is that all the questions honourable senators wish to 
ask of Dr. Keenleyside? 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: I think the doctor has given us some very useful 
information. 

Hon. Mr. Horner: Yes. 

The CHarrMan: Thank vou very much, Dr. Keenleyside. We have Mr. 
Foulds from the Citizenship Branch of the Department of Secretary of State 
with us, and I think he may have some information as to the steps being taken 
in order to educate these people, and the future steps we might take. 

Mr. Frank Foutps, Citizenship Branch, Department of Secretary of State: 
Madam Chairman and gentlemen, 1 appeared Berane you a year ago and at that 
time I submitted a formal brief. otis suggestion just recently that:I come this 
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morning prohibited anything formal, and I feel that probably what you would 


prefer anyway is that I might deal with what has happened since I last 


appeared here. The general question of assimilation of the newcomer into 
Canadian life is so enormous that one could take any phase of it and deal with 
it at great length. I quote simply from the report last year in which I stated 
the problem as follows: 
To provide training for the immigrant that will enable him as 

rapidly as possible 

(a) To achieve his maximum usefulness to the Canadian economy, and 

(b) to adjust himself to accept fully the Canadian way of life. 


In the year that has passed several tendencies and facts have stood out, I 
would say that on a whole there has been a definite desire on the part of immi- 
grants to adapt themselves. Dr. Keenleyside said the same thing. Especially 
they want to learn one of our two languages. They want to learn such language 
as soon as they get here because it means practically everything in their ability 
to shop or to do simple business or anything of that kind. There has been a 
wish on the part of many national organizations and clubs throughout the 
country to assist the newcomer. If I might digress for a moment I would put it 
this way: if we compare the number of community organizations we have now 
to what we had in 1900, the increase is enormous. We have just come through a 
second world war when so many of those organizations did a marvellous job of 
war work and other community work. Those undertakings are all through, and 


_a lot of the organizations are actually saying, “What do we do now?” They may 


have complained if they had to work hard at those times, but they fairly enjoyed 
it. They are all asking, “Can we help the immigrants? Can we help citizen- 
ship?” Those two are very closely related and are the main topies of these 
organizations at the moment. However, I am sorry to report that a lot of that 
work has, by the very nature of things, not been co-ordinated. We _ have 
hundreds of clubs and organizations across Canada saying, ‘How can we help 
the immigrants?” They are putting that question and they want something 
more than a general answer. One of the things that has been done this last year 
was to organize or revamp an organization which we have had in Canada for 
six or seven years. It used to be known as the Canadian Council of Education for 
Citizenship. It stemmed originally from the nine provincial Departments of 
Education and various other bodies such as the National Film Board and the 
C.B.C., and so on. That organization was revamped this year under the chair- 


-manship of General Crerar and co-chairman Dr. Andre Taschereau of Quebec. 


Dr. Tory was the previous chairman and it was his death that forced the 
re-organization. This council is not attempting to run everything in the way of 
citizenship, but it is definitely trying to be of use in the co-ordination of the 
activities and the latent energy that is pent up in the hundreds of clubs and 
organizations throughout Canada. . 

Hon. Mr. Horner: In this connection, Mr. Foulds, I fear there is a definite 
movement on the part of certain elements to work on these people wherever 
they are and to poison their minds against the government of Canada and all 
things conducted under our system, and to lead them to the communistic viewpoint. 
I would strongly recommend that the government secure a man of character 
and ability who speaks the language of these people and have him circulate 
among them in a full-time capacity to counteract the campaign put on by the 
others to make the newcomers to Canada dissatisfied with this country and the 
conditions in it. 

Mr. Foutps: Madam Chairman, I am very glad to hear that remark made 
because last year one of the recommendations that I made was that there should 
be a small body of councillors who know these men and who have gone through 
the mill themselves and become worthwhile Canadians, to circulate among these 
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people. You cannot place a man in Montreal and one in Winnipeg and one 
somewhere else. They should be free to move about. We do not require a 
large number of them but we do need them for the next few years. 


Hon. Mr. Horner: They should circulate in the mines and the lumber 
camps because the others have men in these places working on a full-time basis 
and being paid for their job. They have picked men who are very great talkers 
and all that sort of thing. 


Mr. Fouups: That is one of our biggest problems. These people are classed 
as heroes before they come and when they get here they are told they are 
getting scab labour from the Canadian government. One other thing I should 
like to say is that I think we are very definitely in need of an interdepartmental 
committee of the federal government so that greater co-operation may be 
achieved. Dr. Keenleyside intimated this morning he hoped that would take 
place. I would say that the Department of Mines and Resources, which includes 
Immigration, the Department of Health and Welfare, the Department of Labour, 
and my own branch of the Department of the Secretary of State, are the four 
groups that should be constantly in touch with one another and not Just pooling 
ideas. 


Hon. Mr. Tureron: Would you include the Department of External Affairs 
in that group? 
Mr. Foutps: They could very well be included in that group. 


The CHairMAN: I wrote a letter on behalf of the Committee of Refugees 
asking that this committee be set up to include the Department of Health and 
Welfare. 


Mr. Foutps: Madam Chairman, it really started from your meeting of the 
Refugee Committee, but it has not been consummated vet. If I were to put one 
thing before this committee today it would be the appalling desire to do some- 
thing. You cannot just say, “Oh, make them good citizens.” You have got 
to put specific jobs and undertakings before them, and that means co-ordinated 
efforts. I have not got the conceit to think that my branch, for example, runs 
the whole question of citizenship training for Canada. It has to be co-ordinated 
efforts. Following that, I should like to deal just for a minute with what I 
term ethnic groups. We do not like to use the word racial so much any more 
and we call them ethnic groups. When I use this term I do not refer only to 
Ukrainians, Polish, Danish and Italians, but I refer to English, Scotch, Irish, 
and French. In their own groups all these people have a series of objectives 
built around either national culture or the part they play in Canada, and I 
feel that these organizations—shall we speak for a moment of the continental 
Europeans—have been branded by toe many people as being a bunch of 
foreigners. They serve a definite purpose if their programs and interests are 
Canadian. If they are concerned only with some boundary line in Europe— 
between Poland and Germany, for instance—they do not assist in our Canadian- 
ization program. We have a large number of very worth-while ethnical groups 
that maintain the music, the folk dances, the folk songs and other cultural 
interests of their respective countries. They are naturally the first point of 
contact that immigrants seek here. A newcomer might meet among one of these 
groups someone from his own village, for instance. But it is our job to try to 
assist these ethnic groups to become Canadians. That is probably the basic 
function of the branch which I direct. We are working through their foreign 
language press and liaison people, but it is a job which takes time. Perhaps I 
might refer to just one group as an illustration. The Mennonite people, a relig- 


ious people, have made a very definite contribution to Canada, but at first they | 


were a little bit afraid of our system of government. They did not know what the 


Senate and House of Commons and so on were, but I think I can say definitely 
that we now have the confidence of practically every Mennonite group in 
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Canada. If they want to consult with someone in the Department of External 
Affairs, for instance, or the Department of Health and Welfare, they come to us 
and ask us to make an appointment fer them with the appropriate official. 

Hon. Mr. Horner: Some 1,500 are leaving Manitoba for Paraguay. 
_ Apparently we are becoming a little too advanced for them. 

Mr. Foutps: I think it would be more accurate to say, sir, that their 
children and grandchildren are becoming a little too advanced for them, and that 
some of the older people prefer to go to a place where they think they can live 
more in accord with their old ways. The Mennonite people were, as their name 
indicates, plain folk, who lived in a plain manner in an agricultural community, 
and in Canada their sons and daughters have tended to move away from the 
land and obtain employment with railways, with banks, with various branches 
of industry,-and so on. I think that explains the exodus of some of the older 
people from Manitoba. 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: Has military service not been a factor? 

Mr. Founps: To a certain extent, Senator Crerar, but not as much, I think 
as we have probably imagined. During the last war, for instance, the 
Mennonites were quite willing to perform alternative service in labour camps, 
with the Red Cross and so on. They have not fought conscription as much as 
they have preferred the alternative service to the actual taking up of arms. 
If it is permissible to refer to a specific instance, I would mention that in 
Coaldale, just outside of Lethbridge, Alberta, 50 per cent of the community 
is Mennonite, and about 40 per cent of the young people coming back there from 
overseas are Mennonite. 

Hon. Mr. Horner: That is one thing that annoyed the older Mennonites? 

Mr. Foutps: Yes. I feel it is really because of the way the younger 
Mennonites are becoming adjusted to Canadian life that the older people are 
pulling up stakes. 

Hon. Mr. Horner: Does the number who are leaving include many young 
people? : 

Mr. Foutps: No, senator. And I understand that all the farms left by 
those older people were immediately picked up by other Mennonites. 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: I think that the determination of the older Mennonites 
to leave stems mainly from fear of military service. You may get a fanatical 
minister among them, for instance, who has very extreme views against 
military service and alarms the people. I feel that if we had not had the last 
two wars and if there had been no conscription in those wars, we would not 
have had any Mennonite emigration from Canada. However, this is an attitude 
that is passing and will become weaker as the years go by. There is no doubt 
that the older Mennonites look with some distress on the way their young people 
are adjusting themselves to modern conditions in Canada. The Mennonites are 
excellent settlers, and the work they did in alternative service camps during the 
war was of the highest order. . 

Mr. Fouups: Yes, and also the work they did in producing food for Europe, 
for instance. I referred to these people first by way of illustration of my point 
that many newcomers to Canada are suspicious of our system of government. It 
takes time to convince them that our government is not a Gestapo, that our police 
can be trusted and that our laws are made for the benefit of the people as a whole. 
The other day I had in my office a new immigrant, and all the time she was 
there she kept turning her head from side to side. She had got so accustomed 
to being watched and to having her conversation listened in on by someone 
representing the government or the police that it will take at least a year for her 
to realize that conditions in Canada are different. 
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Hon. Mr. Crerar: Another difficulty is the tendency of some of these people 
to carry into Canada the racial and national antipathies that they have in 
Europe. For instance, there is the difficulty of reconciling Poles and Germans 
in Canada. Probably most members of the committee are aware of the effort 
made in Winnipeg under the leadership of Judge Lindal to bring foreign language 
editors together in what he termed the Canadian Press Club. I have frequently 
been present at their gatherings, and it is obvious that once these people mingle 
in that way the tendency is to drop or minimize their old nationalistic antipathies 
that they had in Europe and to look upon themselves as fellow Canadians. 
That work is all to the good. We do not wish to have carried into Canada 
nationalistic differences between Poles and Ukrainians, for instance, or between 
Poles and Germans. | 


Mr. Foutps: Or between two groups of Poles or two groups of Ukrainians. 


Hon. Mr. Crerar: Quite. The work of making these people Canadians. is 
a very important one, and time is with us in it. 


Mr. Fouups: Yes, time is moving very well in our favour among many 
eroups as the oldtimers are replaced by their children and, in some instances, by 
their grandchildren. But the newcomers have to be helped to settle down and 
adjust themselves to Canadian life. That brings me to the third thing to which 
I would like to call attention.. Because of this desire on the part of everybody 
to help the immigrant, we have quite a number of people who want the job 
done very quickly. One prominent official of a national organization said the 
other day that some people would wish to make Canadians out of them between 
Halifax and Montreal. We must remember that this can only go forward by 
steps. 

I brought with me a summary of what I regarded as the stages of training 
which the immigrants should pass through. May I first remind you that since 
education, under the British North America Act, is a matter for the provinces, 
we as a branch of the federal government are now organizing classes. 

The first step that should be taken is to use every opportunity to teach the 
language. This can be done the minute the immigrant arrives and should be 
done with small as well as larger groups. The immigrant is not yet ready 
to study system’s of government, Canada’s heritage or similar matters which 
will come later in a civies course. He is anxious to know such things as how 
to use our banks, post office, stores, etc., and without being given a formal 


course in these matters they can be used as a basis for the teaching of English 


or French. 

The best work done by any province in the setting up of definite classes 
is being done by Ontario, where about half the immigrants are going. That 
pice is finding, however, that these people attend classes until they get a 
knowledge of the language, either English or French, and then they become 


more concerned with their children, their job. or something else, and they — 


discontinue classes. The Ontario Department of Education has been somewhat 
ae in the results in that respect. I think it is obvious that people 
realize that they must have a knowledge of the language first, but they are 
not ready to take courses in government, history or their subjects. 

The second step is to acquaint the people with the fact that the newcomer 
may file his Declaration of Intention any time after his arrival in Canada, and 
that he does not need to have five years’ residence for this first act. With 
this has got to go a very carefully planned program to persuade these people 
that they can trust the courts of the land, and that they are not putting their 
names on another Gestapo list. 

I have some figures on that point which I think would be of interest to the 
committee. We receivé applications of Declaration of Intention, which is the 
first paper the immigrant files; the second paper which he makes out is an 
appheation to appear before a judge to be examined for citizenship. From 
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the figures given on the first paper, the Declaration of Intention, we found a 
year ago that the persons signing the applications had been in Canada an 
average of 20-67 years, and the average age was 47. If we are now anxious 
to grab the new immigrants on arrival to Canada and to successfully educate 
them in six months, these figures rather show that such has not been our 


- experience in the past. I am now pleased to report that with the new immi- 


grants arriving that since October the average age on these forms went down 
to 20-8 years, and in April it came down to 18-4 years; at the same time the 
average age has dropped from 47 years to 41-8. I do not know how much 
further we will reduce the average, but I would hope that it might come down 
to approximately ten vears’ residence in Canada. 

Hon. Mr. Horner: There is no method employed whereby we can shorten 
the time by saying that a person must within five years declare his intention of 
becoming a citizen. 

Mr. Fouups: No, that has not been done. 


Hon. Mr. Horner: I am thinking of a number of Americans who came to 
western Canada and who have remained there for twenty-five years without 
becoming citizens. They are now taking their wealth and moving back to the 
United States—something that a Canadian would not be permitted to do. 


Mr. Foutps: We find that quite a number of them have gone back. 


Hon. Mr. Horner: Before a man can hold any responsible position in the 
United States he must declare his intention and start to apply himself towards 
becoming an American citizen. 


Mr. Foutps: (That is not as a result of any law by the federal government, 
but is due to pressure by employers, labour organizations and professional 
groups. I am told that the United States encounters somewhat the same diff- 
culties in this respect as do we, but they seem to have, if I may say so, more 
pride in being an American than we have in being a Canadian—at least they 
are more vocal about it. When a man applies for a job he is challenged by the 
question “Are you an American citizen?” He finds it to his advantage to be a 
citizen and he becomes one. There is a popular impression that every person 
in the United States who becomes naturalized has taken an official course. The 
head of that department in Washington told me recently that only one-quarter 
of the persons naturalized before their judges have taken the official course. 
There is still the basic idea, as there is here, that the judge is the person who 
evaluates the man’s fitness to become a citizen. We are encouraging all official 
courses that may be given by the provincial departments of education, and 
have made an amendment to the regulations under the Canadian Citizenship 
Act, which provides that the certificate granted by a provincial department of 
education may be accepted by a judge without further examination to qualify 
a candidate on the language. 


Hon. Mr. Horner: I am thinking of a boy who worked for me for a number 
of years and went to Detroit to operate a street-car. He was told that if he 
wished to stay there he would have to take out his American citizenship papers. 
Is there any similar regulation in Canadian labour? 

Mr. Fouups: No, except there must be a good many employers who 
encourage it; but we do not see the pressure here that is put on by the employer 
in the United States. 

Hon. Mr. Turgeon: Mr. Foulds, you say there is no legislative enforcement 
in the United States along that line, but that it is purely by reason of pressure 


from associates. 


Mr. Foutps: Yes. 
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As soon as he files the declaration of intention we know that he has made 
a decision, following which we can urge him to take proper courses in civics, 
history, etc. His name and address can be drawn to the attention of provincial 
Departments of Education and other bodies who offer definite courses. Such 
courses should be planned so that they can be covered in not more than one year, 
as that is the interval which will ordinarily elapse between the filing of the 
declaration of intention and the appearing before the judge. 

If I might just sum those three points: my argument is: first, let us stress 
the teaching of the language as completely and quickly as we can after people 
come; second, let us tell them that they do not need to wait any five-year period 
to file their declaration of intention, but encourage them to take that first step of 
their first papers; third, take that information with the name and address, after 
they have made that first step, and turn that over to all our teaching agencies; and 
that is the time to put on the course in Canadian history, government and so on. 

The Cuairman: That is one thing that has puzzled me. You say they can 
file that declaration of intention, and one year later they may appear before a 
judge, but they are required to have five years’ residence in Canada? 

Mr. Foutps: Yes. They always have. I am glad Senator Wilson raised 
that point, if it is confusing. Any person must have five years’ residence in 
Canada before he can qualify for naturalization. If they file this declaration 
of intention.six months after they come here, they have got to wait another four 
and a half years before they can go before a judge. 


Hon. Mr. Horner: Your idea is that they should be prepared at the end 
of the five years? 


Mr. Foutps: They should be prepared at the end of five years; and the 
thing we have found all across Canada is that they do not file it the minute 
they get here, but when they make up their minds to stay here and take out 
citizenship papers they file the declaration of intention. Figures here show the 
average is twenty years’ residence, and one year later—which is a minimum 
period which must elapse between first and second papers. 

Hon. Mr. TurGcron: One year must elapse. 


Mr. Foutps: One year must elapse. Most of them leave it late enough so 
that all they need is one more year; and it is that. year which we have to use 
for training in government and civics and so on. In conclusion I would say 
one other thing. Dr. Keenleyside showed you that, of the people coming to 
Canada in 1947-48, of a total of 79,000, 45,000 were from the British Isles, about 
9,000 from the United States, and the remaining 25,000 from elsewhere, plus 
14,000 displaced persons. But the point is that in the last year or two more 
people have come to Canada either from the British Isles or from the United 
States, who know our language and are familiar with our systems of democratic 
government, than the people who have come from continental Europe. Even 
at the present time—in the last two months—British stock totalled 39,000 out, 
of a total of approximately 64,000. In dealing with this subject we think mostly 
of the Swede, and also the Ukrainian, the Pole, and other persons from eastern 
European countries. I think we must remember also that over half the people 
coming to us know our language and in general our system of government, but 
they do not yet know Canada. If I may take one example. A family settle, 
shall we say, in Manitoba. They know something of Manitoba, they are 
familiar with the general environment through being in a country like England; 
but talk to them about the federal system of government in Canada, and they 
are quite confused between what is provincial, what is municipal, and what is 
federal. There is that, plus the need of general knowledge of Canada’s geog- 
raphy and resources which I think we should not overlook. This is not said by 
way of criticism, it is simply to indicate that, although half the people coming 
to Canada are of British stock, they need some education in regard to Canada. 
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_ The CuHatrman: The Canadian Council of Citizenship, sponsored by the 
Boards of Trade, held a conference, which we attended, in J anuary in the Board 
of Trade Building in Montreal. Some very interesting recommendations came 
from that conference. I have a second copy of the report: if any members of 
the committee are interested I will be glad to lend it. The following recom- 
mendations were made by the group: 


1. That the Department of National Health and Welfare jointly 
with the Canadian Welfare Council be asked to call a conference with 
Dominion and Provincial health and welfare representatives, together 
with representatives of private organizations operating in the local area, 
for the purpose of allocating and accepting responsibility for the health 
and welfare needs of new arrivals during the interim period until these 
individuals become eligible for the existing social services in Canada. 

2. That the Department of National Health and Welfare be asked 
to modify the three-year resident provisions of the Family Allowance Act 
and its Regulations so that the children of new arrivals to Canada will 
receive the benefits before three years. 

3. That in large centres where active Councils of Social Agencies 
exist, and have adequate facilities, these Councils should be asked to take 
the initiative in co-ordinating all efforts on behalf o the new arrivals in 
their respective communities. Existing committees should be integrated 
into the plan. It should be noted, in this, connection, that such Councils 
are not restricted to council members in their project personnel. 

4. That in areas where no fully active council exists, and in rural 
areas, the Citizenship Branch of the Department of State should be asked 
to think through the problem of how to stimulate local coordination 
through such organizations as Women’s Institutes, Homemakers Clubs, 
Home and School Associations, Churches, Schools, local social agencies 
such as Children’s Aid Societies, and Dominion-Provincial Farm Labour 
Committees. 


Co-Chairman 


Rév. PERE CARON 
Miss BESSIE TOUZEL, 
Mr. E. I. SMITH 


Rapporteur 


It was a very interesting conference. It sat in four separate committees 
to discuss the problems of the new immigrant. General Crerar is the new presi- » 
dent of the Canadian Council of Citizenship. I was a little sorry that I did not 
ask him if he could come today before this committee. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Foulds. I think you have impressed upon 
those persons the need for your division of the Department of the Secretary of 
State; and I hope that the others will read what you have said today. 

Mr. Foutps: Your committee might be interested in the official booklet 
which is distributed through all the courts to people when they file their 
declaration of intention—“How to Become a Canadian Citizen.” The first part 
is an attempt to put the legal language in a little simpler form; and the rest con- 
tains acts about Canada. We have included simple information such as regards — 
postage and currency and things of that nature, and have published it now in 


seven different languages. I happen to have here copies of the Ukrainian and 


Polish editions. It is also issued in Dutch, German, Lithuanian, French and 
English. There is a big demand for these pamphlets. 

Hon. Mr. Horner: To revert a moment to what I mentioned about these 
groups in western Canada, to my knowledge when these people arrive perhaps 
the only persons in sight are the local communists who meet and greet them and 
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start looking after them and directing them. That is the sad part of it, as I see 
it in our part of the country. I would go so far as to have the Mounted Police 
keep a bit of a watch on the activities of some of those communistic groups in 
dealing with these people as new arrivals. 

The Cuarrman: I think there has been a fear on the part of some of the 
Labour Department officials that the agencies who wish to help these people 
are of communistic leanings. 

Hon. Mr. Horner: The communists use what they believe to be the best 
tactics on these people, whether it is to show them kindness or abuse. It seems 
a difficult thing to have someone there to counteract that. No doubt the leaders 
of churches should take a part in counteracting such activities. 

The CHarrMAN: Quite a few representatives of churches have asked how 
they could get in touch with these groups. They would like to get the names of 
these people. Dr. Gallagher, who represented the Canadian Council of Churches 
a short time ago, said he was particularly anxious to be given the opportunity 
to meet the people of the Protestant denominations because he could put the 
representatives in the various communities in touch with them. 

Hon. Mr. Horner: The government should ask the co-operation of the 
members of all clergy in different communities. 

The CuHatrMAN: I do know that Dr. Gallagher was considerably anxious 
to help in this matter. 

Mr. Fouups: There is the difficulty that these people give one designation 
upon landing and they move several times in the first six months or year. We 


have been asked to provide lists of these people, but it is difficult to give lists. 


when they move around. Coming back to my other point, when these different 
ethnic groups—Polish, Ukrainian, Scandinavian, Italian and so on, become more 
Canadian in their own programs the more they will supply us with a first point 
of contact. 


Hon. Mr. Horner: Many of those coming to western Canada are of the 
Greek Orthodox Church. 


The CuHatrMan: Thank you very much, Mr. Foulds. 
The Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 
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ORDER OF REFERENCE 


February 3, 1948. 


“That the Standing Committee on Immigration and Labour be authorized 
and directed to examine into the Immigration Act (R.S.C. Chapter 93 and 
amendments) its operation and administration and the circumstances and con- 


ditions relating thereto including:— 
(a) the desirability of admitting immigrants to Canada. 


(b) the type of immigrant which should be preferred, including origin, 
training and other characteristics. 


(c) the advisability of such immigrants for admission. 


(d) the facilties, resources and capacity of Canada to absorb, employ and 


maintain such immigrants, ‘and 1a 
(e) the appropriate terms and conditions of such admission; 


And that the said Committee report its findings to this House: 


And that the said Committee have power to send for persons, papers and 


records.” 
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L. C. MOYER, 
Clerk of the Senate. 


) 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
TuHurspay, June 24, 1948. 


Pursuant to adjournment and notice the Standing Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Labour met this day at 11.00 a.m. 


Present: The honourable Senators: Wilson, (Charman); Crerar, Euler, 
Ferland, Haig, Horner, Hushion, Macdonald (Cardigan), Murdock, Roebuck, 
Taylor and Vaillancourt—12. 


The Committee resumed consideration of the Order of Reference of 3rd 
February, 1948, directing the Committee to examine into the operation and 


administration of the Immigration Act, ete. 


A draft report was considered, amended, and adopted. 
At 11.45 am. the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chairman. 
ATTEST 


A. FORTIER, 
Clerk of the Commitee. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE 
Tuurspay, 24th June, 1948. 


The Standing Committee on Immigration and Labour beg leave to report 
as follows: 
_ By order of Reference made on Tuesday, 3rd February, 1948, your Com- 
mittee was authorized and directed to:— 


__ Examine into the Immigration Act (R.S.C. Chapter 93 and amendments), 
its operation and administration and the circumstances and conditions relating 


_ thereto, including: 


(a) the desirability of admitting immigrants into Canada; 

(b) the type of immigrants which should be preferred, including origin, 
training and characteristics; 

(c) the availability of such immigrants for admission; 

(d) the facilities, resources and capacity of Canada to absorb, employ and 
maintain such immigrants, and 

(e) the appropriate terms and conditions of such admission. 


In obedience to this Order of Reference, your Committee has enquired into 


the general subject of immigration, the Act and Regulations as amended from 


time to time, the manner in which the administration of the Act has been per- 
formed, and the progress that has been made during the past year and in previous 


-years in meeting Canada’s needs and obligations in this regard. In the course 


of its inquiries, your Committee has heard evidence submitted on the following 


dates by the organizations and persons mentioned: 


Witnesses appearing before the Immigration and Labour Committee, 
Session 1948, are as follows:— 


January 29 and February 4, 1948: 
Dr. H. L. Keenleyside, Deputy Minister, Department of Mines and 
Resources. 
Mr. James Colley, Resident Representative, Inter-Governmental Committee 
on Refugees. 
Mrs. Jean Henshaw, former Director and Supervisor of Displaced Refugee 
Camps in Germany. 
February 11, 1948. 
The Honourable Humphrey Mitchell, P.C., M.P., Minister of Labour. 
Mr. A. MacNamara, Deputy Minister, Department of Labour. 
Mr. William Van Ark, Toronto, Ontario, former I.R.O. Assembly Camp 
Director in Europe. 
February 18, 1948: ; 
Captain E. S. Brand, Ottawa, Ontario, temporary shipping adviser, Immi- 
eration Branch, Department of Mines and Resources. 
Mr. R. G. Riddell, Chief. of United Nations Division, Department of 
External Affairs. 
Mr. Leslie G. Chance, Chief of Consular Division, Department of External 


Affairs. 
Mr. A. A. Day, United Nations Division, Department of External Affairs. 
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March 10, 1948: 


Mr. Irving Himel, Toronto, Ontario, Legal Counsel of Committee for the 
repeal of the Chinese Immigration Act. 

Dr. A. E. Armstrong, Toronto, Ontario, Co-Chairman of the Committee for 
the Repeal of the Chinese Immigration Act. 

Rev. Father Beal, Toronto, Ontario, Co-Chairman for the Repeal of the 
Chinese Immigration Act. 

Mr. A. R. Mosher, C.B.E., President, The Canadian Congress of Labour. 

Dr. 8. K. Ngai, Toronto, Ontario, Co-Chairman for the Repeal of the 
Chinese Immigration Act. 


March 17, 1948: 
Mr. Max Lerner, London, Ontario. 


April 28, 1948: 
Mr, A. L. Jolliffe, Director of Immigration, Department of Mines and 
Resources. 
Mrs. A. K. Hugessen, Representative of Canadian National Committee on 
Refugees on the Community Committee for New Canadians in 
Montreal. 


June 2, 9 and 15, 1948: 


Dr. H. L. Keenleyside, Deputy Minister of the Department of Mines and 
Resources. 

Mr. Frank Foulds, Director, Citizenship Branch, Department of the Secre- 
tary of State. 


SUMMARY OF EvipeNcE ADDUCED BY COMMITTEE 
January 29 to June 15, 1948 


Immigration Branch 


Reports from Dr. Keenleyside on January 29 and June 15, together with — 
statistical statements filed by Mr. Jolliffe on April 28, shows a marked increase - 
in the number of immigrants admitted to Canada. In several other aspects, the 
general situation in respect of immigration has greatly improved. 

By Orders-in-Council—June 5, July 18, October 1, 1947 and Order-in- 
Council P.C. 1628, April 22, 1948, a total of 30,000 displaced persons has been 
approved. This number will be additional to those who come as close relatives. 
Regulations permitting the entry of British subjects from the United Kingdom 
and the dominions, and of United States citizens, continue to operate. 

The total number of admissions for the fiseal year 1947-48 is approximately 
80,000, representing an increase of 13,000 over the year 1946-47. Of the 80,000, 
there were 45,000 from the British Isles and 14,000 were displaced persons. During 
the first four months of 1947 there were 10,900 admissions while for the first 
four months of 1948 the figure is 32,500. 

31,700 applications for relatives in Germany, Austria and Italy—that is for 
D.P. relatives have been received; 25,600 have been approved and approximately 
8,000 relatives have already arrived. 


Transportation 


Transportation facilities have been better than was expected. Ships from 
the British Isles to Canada provide four times as much space as there was last 
year. The Dominion Government has recently entered an agreement with 
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T.C.A. to provide 10,000 seats by air by the end of March, 1949, at a flat rate 
of £72. I.R.O. arranges transportation of displaced persons and the Beaverbrae 
(converted German prize ship) carries about 770 relatives once every three or 
four weeks. 


Inspection 


During the year, the Immigration Branch set up an office in Heidelberg as 
headquarters for work in the occupied territories. The number of immigration 
teams working in these areas has been increased from six to eight, and a ninth 
peripatetic team will visit other countries to make examination of applicants. 
Probably the team will first visit Sweden to investigate cases of Estonian and 
other Baltic refugees. 

An immigration office has been opened in Rome. By P.C. 4850, the people of 
Finland, Italy, Hungary and Roumania are, for purposes of immigration, no 
_longer considered enemy aliens. 


Immigration Act—Deportation 


The Immigration Act has been amended from time to time, but there has 
been no basic change since it was passed in 1910. A discussion on deportation 
procedure showed that the Act no longer conforms to the scientific advances 
made in the treatment of nervous diseases and tuberculosis. 

A person, other than a Canadian citizen or a person having Canadian 
domicile, may be deported if ne entered Canada illegally, or if he has been an 
inmate of a jail, penitentiary or of a mental institution. Cases were cited of 
people who after having passed medical examination for immigration to Canada 
suffered temporary mental or nervous trouble. Upon recovery, they are subject 
to deportation. Although the Minister may defer action, and frequently does 
on humanitarian grounds if there is no question of the person becoming a public 
charge, the person can never secure permanent residence and become a citizen. 
There have been cases of refugees where worry and uncertainty have caused 
relapses. 

It was suggested that the Committee should recommend a study of the Act, 
and that special attention be given to the question of whether the power of the 
Minister on appeals should be increased, and whether the Act should be amended 
to provide for application for reconsideration of a deportation order, after a 
lapse of five or ten years. 


Chinese 

A recommendation for repeal of P.C. 2115 was requested so that married 
men of Chinese descent, resident in Canada, may be allowed to bring their 
wives and children to this country. Canadian residents of European, South 
American or United States origin can bring their families, but people of Asiatic 
race must be citizens to enjoy the same privilege. The discrimination is con- 
trary to the principles of the United Nations Charter and is not in accordance 
with the Prime Minister’s stated objective (Jan. 27/47) of removal of all 
discrimination against the Chinese on account of race. Separation of families 
cannot be justified on principles of religion and social welfare. It was moved by 
the Honourable Senator Murdock, seconded by the Honourable Senator Bouchard, 
and passed unanimously: “That the request placed before us be adopted”’. 


Department of Labour 

The Department of Labour, with the facilities provided in the National 
Employment Service and the co-operation possible through Dominion-Provincial 
farm labour committees, has been called upon to play an active part in the 
placement of immigrants. 
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The first group placed was that of 4,527 Polish veterans. 4,425 are still 
on farms. When the Dominion Government approved the admission of dis- 
placed persons for employment, the Department of Labour was asked to give 
the same assistance in placement and follow-up service. Canadian employers 
indicate their needs of labour to the Department of Labour. After approval has 
been given by the Dominion Immigration—Labour Committee, the displaced 
persons are selected on occupational qualifications, examined by immigration 
officials and then brought to Canada by arrangements of the I.R.O. 

From their arrival, they are under the supervision of the Department of 
Labour. By the end of April the following groups had arrived in Canada:— 


WiGGUSWOLKelS, ictuis 2m detas omaceae aera eee ate ae 3,500 
Promesties (00s a Cas Piha aa ee oes 2,300 
Harm: W ork erst tai att pews te wee ee 113 
Textile Work etee.c stucco et tee ee ts 207 
Garment Workers and their dependents ...... 1,700 
IWEITIETS: sca casa y cosa eas Seen ddeeretela ae et ets 1,500 
Steel and Foundry ‘Workers. ..........--s0.0s 330 
RAL EWayy WW OL Ors Srevass sera cst aise er enka 1,500 
Heydro- Workers: 2x: ytiee ee eee ae ‘date ae ae, 1,000 
Building and Construction Workers ........ 102 


The placement of women in domestic work has been markedly successful. 
The Honourable Mr. Mitchell said that there had been no trouble whatsoever 
with D.P. workers and the Committee has received letters from employers, 
stating that they have been satisfactory workers and are fitting in well. 


Canadian Citizenship 

This Branch in the Department of the Secretary of State co-operates with 
government and private agencies to assist the assimilation of immigrants. The 
process of assimilation is a gradual one. The newscomers cannot become Canadian 


citizens immediately, but if they are given understanding help, they will develop. 


an affection and loyalty for their new homeland. 

The immigrant must first learn to speak one of our two languages. He should 
know that he may indicate his desire to become a Canadian citizen by making 
a Declaration of Intention as soon as he likes. 

Tt is after these two stages are passed and before he applies for naturaliza-. 
tion that the immigrant should be given instruction in Canadian history, 


geography, government, etc. Immigrants from the United Kingdom must be. 


included at this stage for, although they know the language and understand 
democratic institutions, they do not know Canada. They, too, wish to feel 
that they belong to Canada. 

During all three stages the immigrant will need help, and the attitude 
of Canadians will influence the degree and rapidity of assimilation. Most 
Canadians show sincere goodwill, and there are many private organizations 
ready to help. There is need, however, of a closer co-ordination of the federal 


departments concerned in order to give clarification and leadership to the many 


agencies, public and private, whose co-operation would be very valuable. 


An interdepartmental co-ordinating committee might be set up with repre- 


sentatives of the Immigration Branch, the Department of Labour, the Depart- 


ment of External Affairs, the Department of Health and Welfare, and the- 


Citizenship Branch. 


Mention was made of the language instruction provided by provincial’ 


governments. 
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___ Members of the Committee were aware of the possibility of undesirable 
influences on the immigrants through people who speak their languages. It 
was suggested that a few travelling councillors on a temporary basis, speaking 
the languages of the immigrants, might be appointed. They could give advice 
eer ation and direct the immigrant to the proper agency for his particular 
needs. 


International Refugee Organization 


The International Refugee Organization has one and a half million displaced 
persons under its care. About 800,000 of these must be re-settled. They are 
former residents of Poland, Russia, Yugoslavia, Roumania and the Baltic States 
who do not wish to return to their homes. I.R.O. has decided against forcible 
repatriation and that places an international humanitarian obligation upon 
member-nations to accept displaced persons. Canada is a member and there- 
fore shares the responsibility and the expense. It will cost very little more to 
re-settle a man than to keep him in a D.P. camp for a year, but maintenance 
is a continuing expense. 

I.R.O. works now under great difficulty because of its restricted funds. 
Canada has contributed $3,600,000 to a budget of $117 million. The committee 
felt that, although Canada’s contribution (a total of $5 million for the year 
ending July 1, 1948) is comparatively good, the total is woefuly small and 
hampers the work of P.C.I.R.O. 


Appeal for Estonians in Sweden 

When, in 1940, the Russians occupied the Baltic countries, private property 
was confiscated and 320,000 persons were deported to Russia. During the fall 
of 1944, when the Russian front moved closer to the Baltic States for the second 
time, a large scale evacuation took place by countless citizens who found ways 
and means to escape. Many went to Sweden, and they now find themselves 
in a less favoured position than those who are in occupied territory. 

The Baltic refugees in Sweden are not technically displaced persons and 
are not, therefore, eligible for inclusion in the emigration plans of IR.O. Yet 
they have suffered for their opposition to totalitarianism, and they are averse 
to returning to Russian controlled countries. The Baltic refugees in Sweden 
include textile, metal and construction workers of high standing, and experts in 
poultry, horticulture, apiculture, and dairying. 

A statement by Dr. Keenleyside indicates that this situation is being given 
favourable consideration by the Immigration Branch. 


Recommendations 


1. Continued expansion and activity of the Immigration Branch including:— 
Study of regulations concerning deportation. _ 
Repeal of P:C. 2115—restricting Chinese families. 
Admission of Estonians from Sweden. 
2. Organization of a Co-ordinating Committee with representatives from 
Immigration, Labour, Health and Welfare, and Citizenship. 
3. Admission of a greater diversity of occupational skills and some of the 
highly trained experts in the D.P. camps. ; 
4, Strengthening of the work of the Citizenship Branch particularly in 
provision of educational material and liaison work. 
5. Prompt and generous contributions to I.R.O. 


All which is respectfully submitted. 


CAIRINE R. WILSON, 
Chairman. 
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